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FOREWOE D 

This work is divided in five parts : (i) India under the 

Naga Dynasty (150 A.D.—284 A.D.), (ii) The VIkataka 
Empire (384 A.D.—348 A.D.) with an Appendix: on the 
Later VIkataka Kingdom (348 A.D.— 520 A.D.), (iii) His¬ 
tory op Magadha (31 B.C.—340 A.D.) and Samtjdea Gupta’s 
India, (iv) Southern India [240 aJ|.— 350 A.D.] and m e 

UNIFICATION OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH ; and (v) THE EFFECTS 

of Gupta Imperialism. This reconstruction is based primarily 
on the Purai^as, and has been executed in consequence of a 
suggestion of the Editordn-Chief of the Indian Antiquary [1932, 
p. 100]. The author acknowledges his thanks to Mr. K. K, Roy, 
m.a. ? for his ungrudging help in preparing this volume and for 
several useful suggestions. 


The reader will forgive a few repetitions due to the plan of 
v the work having overlapping periods. 

July 23rd, 1932. 


The period 180 A.D. to 320 A.D. is called the Dark 
Period. I undertake the work with the prayer 

* Lead me from darkness to light. 9 

K. P. J. 


m 
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PART I. 




India under the Naga Dynasty 
[c. 150 A.D.—284 A.D.] 


‘ DnS&Svamedh&vabhritha-snanSnSrii Bhaea-Sivana<i ’ 

« Of tho Bh AR a $ i v a s who had performed Ton A 6 v a in e d h a s 
followed by baths of completion *—[V aka taka Royal Copper- 

-plate Deeds] 

I. Introductory. 

Re-FOUNDERS OF THE IMPERIAL HINDU THRONE. 

L Dr. Vincent Smith in the last edition (1924), as well as 
Period regarded os in the earlier editions, of his Early 
blank. History of India deolared: 

' A. ‘So much, however, is clear, thatiVasudeya was the 
last Kushan king who continued to hold extensive 
territories in Indian After his death there is no 
indication of the existence of a paramount power in 
Northern India 9 (page 290) f 

B. c Probably numerous Rajas asserted their independence 

and formed a number of short-lived states. 

but historical materials for the third century is so 
completely lacking that it is impossible to say what 
or how many those states were ’ (page 290); 

0. ‘ The period between the extinction of tho Kushan and 

Andhra dynasties, about A.D. 220 or 230, and the 
rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of 
Indian history ’ (page 292)* 

In other words, the period is a ‘ blank ’ in the history 
of India as he put it at page 291. This hopelessness has been 
tacitly acquiesced in up to this time. After working at the 
materials available I find that none of the three statements 
cited above can be accepted and need be repeated in future. 
The materials are copious, as we shall see below, and for two 


's i 




sections of the period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu 
historians. 


2. The statement that there was no paramount power 

before the Imperial Guptas is 
Revival of Imperial thoroughly incorrect arid cannot be main¬ 
tained for a moment. The history of the 
Imperial Hindu re v i v a 1 is not to be dated in the 
fourth century with Satnudra Gupta, not even with the 
Vakata has nearly a century earlier, but with the B liar a- 
Sivaa half a century earlier still. There is not aline about 
the Vakatakas in the history of Dr. Vincent Smith, nor a line 
about the Bhara-Sivas in any text-book. About the latter I 
have not seen even a paper written upon in any of the histori¬ 
cal or archaeological journals, although the main history of 
both these dynasties is contained in well-attested documents on 
copper or stone, and as wo shall see, fully sofc out in the 
Puranas, which is supported by coins. The miss and neglect is 
due to the fact that the editors of those records, Fleet and 
others, did not read the facts, contained in the inscriptions 
though they read the inscriptions. And as Vincent Smith who 
surveyed the history of India missed the period, following the 
load of Fleet and Kielhorn, the period was declared to be 
blank. But as a matter of fact it is unusually full as compared 
with many periods of Indian history. Dr. Fleet while translat¬ 
ing the Vakataka inscriptions even missed the prominent 
expression S a w v cl t, * Empbrob of all-Inpia,’ 1 the title of 
Pravatasenal, who assumed it after performing as many 
as four sacrifices of imperial sovereignty, that is, f o u r 
* aSvamedha s. 

3. The Emperor Pravarasena I, of the dynasty of the 
Vakatakas, who was crowned, as we shall presently see, a 

^gbneration before the Emperor Samudra 
Vakataka Emperor Q U pfj a> was the Emperor of Aryavarta 

and the preceding an( j a j so a ] ar g e portion of the South, 
Power. ° t 

if not of the whole ot the South, lm- 

1 Seo Matsya Purana, ch. 113, verse 15, on the definition of Samrat; 
in vs. 9-14 the limits of India [as distinguished from Further India, § 149 A] 
are "iven, and Samrat is the emperor of ‘all’ (JcriUnurh) India. 

r i&M % lit ; ‘} I Is il® mmm rflt 
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mediately before Samudra Gupta. And it was the position 
of that Brahmin Emperor, Pravarasena the Vakataka, which 
Samudra. Gupta took over from his grandson Rudraaena I, 
described as Rudra Deva, 1 2 the leading sovereign of Aryavarta 
in the list given in the political biography of Samudra Gupta 
published on the Allahabad pillarv 

4. It was a continuation by Samudra Gupta of that 
imperial rule and paramount sovereignty which had been in the 
hands and the keeping of the Vakatakas for 60 years before 
Samudra Gupta, as is evident horn the Vakataka inscriptions 
and the Puranas. I say advisedly ‘ in the hands and the keep¬ 
ing of the Vakatakas ’, for they had inherited that paramountcy 
from the BharaSivas whose dynasty had performed no less 
than Ten a 6vam edka s on the Ganges—a repeated assertion 
of their imperial position in Aryavarta. It is needless to state 
that the asvamedha s were at the cost of the Kushan ~ Empire, 
ifchat history written in the orthodox Hindu fashion of these 
imperial functions sums up the breaking-up of the Kushan 
Empire and the driving of the Kushans further and further 
north-west towards the confines of the Salt Range. 

5. The Emperor Pravarasena got his son Gautami- 
putra married to the daughter of the 
Bhara $iva King, Maharaja Bhava 

Naga. This event was so important in the history of the 
Vakataka dynasty that it was incorporated in their dynastic 
history and repeated in all the official deeds of the Vakatakas. 
There it is recorded that before this political marriage, the 
raj a vamSa (dynasty) of the Bhara &ivas had performed Ten 
Horse-Sacrifices on the Ganges which they had acquired by valour; 
that with the holy water of the Ganges they had been crowned 
kings. The Bhara $ivas adopted & i v a as the presiding deity of j 
their empire. The site of the da£d£vamedha of the Bhara Sivas 
performed on the bank of the Ganges, seems to me to be the 
sacred site come down to us as D a s a 6 v a m e d h a at Benares, 



The Bhara Sivas. 


1 See § 64, below. 

2 1 have preferred the foreign form Kushan and have left it un- 
punctuated. 
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the earthly home of Lord Siva. The Bhara Sivaa issuing from 
Baghelkhand mu«t have reached the Ganges through what we 
now call the Ancient Deccan Road terminating at the town of the 
Goddess Vindhyavaeini [Mirza.pur, U.P,]. The district of Benares 
was at one end of the Kushan Empire. It was far remo ved from 
its western seat. If a new power arising hum the Vindhya 
hills were to reach the plains and if it went, not through BagheL 
khand but through any part of Bundelkband, it would reach 
the Jumna and not the Ganges. The site of the home of the 
Vak&takas also gives an indication : the ancient town of Vdgdi 
(sa Vdkdta ) from which the Ydlcataka family derived its name, I 
have discovered in the northern part of the Orchha State in 
Bundelkhand; and the Vakatakas were evidently the neigh¬ 
bours of the Bhara Sivas 1 . There are other indications which I 
shall discuss in their proper places, in the shape of monuments, 
place-names, and coins which fix the seat of the Bhara Bivas 
between Kau&arabi and Benares. 

6.. To perform ten asvamedhas before or up to the time of 
Pravarasena I and bis a&vamedhas, the 

Bogiunmga uf tho dynasty of the Bhfira *§ivas must have 

Bhara Sivas. J J 

been in existence for about at least a 

century. To put it roughly here, their rise is to be dated about 

150 A.I), 

7. The real contribution of the Bhara Sivas is the founda¬ 
tion of a new tradition—or rather the revi¬ 
val of an old tradition—the tradition of 
Hindu freedom and sovereignty. The 
national law-book, the M&nava Dharma Sastra, had laid down 
that Aryavarta was the God-given land of the Aryas and that 
the Mlechchhas must live beyond that and outside. This was 
their political and international birth-right 2 prescribed by the 
sacred law of the land. It had to be vindicated. The tradition 
initiated by the Bhara 6ivas was kept up by the Vakatakas and 
was taken over by the Guptas and fully maintained by the 

l There is a pillar at DurehS (Jaso State, Baghelkhand) which bears 
the inscription Vakatakanam and below it their royal wheel -murk, Seo 
appendix at the end of the book. 

s For this ruling idea see the references cited under § 38. 


Contribution of the 
Bhara $ivas. 


WHIST/?) 
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history. 
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subsequent emperors from Chandra Gupta VikramadHya to 
Baladitya. If there had been no Bhara Sivas there would not 
have come into existence a Gupta Empire and the Gupta 
Vikramadityas. 

8. The history of those Bhara $ivas is set in lapidary by 
the Vakataka historiographer. Never so 
shortly, yet so pregnantly, was a history 
in miniature set in, as in these three lines 

of the copper-plate 1 : 

ttmsabh^rft-aaimiv^ita-Siva-lihgddvahana-^iva-sviparitushta-sftmutpadita* 
r& j avaiM&n&m par&kram =» &dhigata«Bh&gi rat hy=samala- j ala -mftrddha - 
bhishikt&n&rb dadvam6dh == & v abhriiha• sn&n&n&rb Bharadivaniim 
‘Of [the Dynasty of] the BhSra Sivas whoso royal line owed its origin 
to the groat satisfaction of S i v a on account of their carrying the load 
of the symbol of 6iva on their shoulders—the BhRra 6ivas who were 
anointed to sovereignty with the holy water of the Bhagirathi which 
had been obtained by their valour—the Bhara $i vas who performed 
their sacred bath on the completion of their Ten Advamedhas * 

9. The last Kushan emperor was Vasudeva who was 
ruling up to the year 98 of the Kushan era 
as evident from a Mathura inscription. 2 
Either in the last yeais of Vasudeva (c. 

165 A.D.) or on his death (176 A.D.) the imperial ruld of the Ku- 
shans came to an end. The end of the Kushan rule synchronizes 
with the rise of the A^vamedhin Bhara &ivas. When they rise, 
the power they had to face and break was the imperial Kushan, 


End of Kushan 
Power. 


II. Iden rmcAiTON of the Bhaba & r v a s . 

10. After a century of Kushan domination, a Hindu king 

in tho person of the Bhara 6iva king was 
The Bhara &vas and , . A 7 . ® . . 

Pumnic Chronics. consecrated to Hindu sovereignty with 

the holy waters of the Ganges. The 
significance of this statement is that after an interregnum 
of hundred years he became the first legal king*,, In 
this connection we may recall the Puranic statement about 
the foreign kings in India in those days, namely that they 
were not consecrated kings: naiva viurdhdbhishiktds te. 


1 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 245, 236. 

2 Liidera, List, No. 76 {Epipraphia Indica , vol. X, supplemt" \ 7 . 
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Now, is it possible that the Puranas will fail to record these 
Murdhdbhishihia kings, consecrated to the throne with Vedic 
hymns and Vedic rites, a. line of lawful kings, who performed 
not one or two but ten advamedhas in the sacred land of the 
Aryas—an achievement which was not to the credit of any of 
the ancient dynasties of the Kali Age whom the Pimlnas have 
described \ The (Sungas performed two, and the 6nngas are in 
the Puranie list of the Emperors. The Satavahanas performed 
two, and the Satavahanas have bean recorded. The Bhara $iv&s, 
who performed ten, could not have been left out. And in fact, 
they have not been left out. ■ % 

11, We have in the Vftk&ffaka inscriptions one of the 
Bhara &ivas named, and we have in that 
name that he was a Naga king—* of the 
Bhara & i v a s—[i.e. of the dynasty of 

the Bhara &ivas]—Maharaj a Sri Bhava Naga 9 . The 
Puranas describe, after mentioning the fall of the Andhras and 
their contemporaries the Tukham Munmcla dynasty [i.e. the 
dynasty we now call the Imperial Kushanj, the rise of 
Vindhyasakti on the KilakilS, that is, the V&kataka 
dynasty in Btmdelkhand, ‘ K i 1 a k i 1 a * being a river near 
Fauna. 1 The Puranas in explaining the importance of the rule 
of the son of Vindhyasakti begin to describe the Naga Dynasty, 
The Naga D y n a sty arose at V i d i & a, the well-known seat 
of a viceroyalty under the J&ungasv/ 

12. The Puranas divide the Naga dynasty of Vidi^a into 

two parts: 

The Nagas of Vidius, 


Bbffm &ivas were 
Nagas. 


I To Kai Bahadur Hira Lai I am indebted for the information that 
the Kilakild is a small river near PannS. I have since ascertained, 
through the kind offices of Mr. parada-Prasad of Sato a (Rewah) that 
one crosses it on the road Satna-to-Panna, about 4 miles E. of Panna, 
and the river enters the town of Pann.5. It still bears its original name. 
It finally falls into the Ken under the name Mahaur. Probably the entire 
table-land of Panna was termed Kilakila at the time. It agrees with 
the contemporary designations of other territorial units like Kosala and 
Mekala. [Since the above information I have personally seen the river 
and found it called ‘Kilkila’ on two tablets on its bridges in Panna, 
erected in 1870 A.B., marked * Kilkila Bridge \] 



(A) Those kings who flourished before the end of the 


Suhgas, and 


(B) those kings who flourished after their end. 

We must recall here that the Matey a and the Bhaga- 
vata chronicle 1 : 

‘Sugarmanam prasahya (or, pragrhya) tam 

< ^ufiganam ch=aiva yach=chhesham kshapitva tu 
balam la da/ 

* [The Andhra king] having taken SiiSarman (the 
Kanva king) a prisoner and having destroyed whatever had 
been left of the Sunga power at that time/ 

This statement would refer to the &uag& power which had 
been left in VidiSa, their ancestral home. And as the Furanas 
here are dealing with the Vaidisa kings, the statement about 
the Vaidtea Nagas coming into power before and after the 
& ungas, must refer to the Andhra or Satavahana period when 
the Satavahanas become the emperors of Aryavarta in addition 
to their being the emperors of Dakshinapatha, i.e. about 31 


B.C. 2 


13. The kings before 31 B.C. in the Naga dynasty, accord¬ 
ing to the Puranic chronicles, were: 

(1) &esha, c king of the Nagas 4 conqueror of his enemy’s 

capital 9 (Surapura 3 —according to the Brahmanda). 

(2) Rhogi n —son of King Sesha. 

(3) R d m a ch a n dr a, chandramsu, 4 as the second descend¬ 


ant, i.e. a grandson of $esha. 


(4) N a Ichavdn (or, N alpha p ana ), i.e. N aha pa n a . 
It is noteworthy that the Vishnu Purana omits this 
name from the list, evidently for the reason that it 
was not to be read in the line of the Nagas. 

1 Pargiter, Puranci Text , p. 38. 

2 J,B'0.R.S.,L 116: 

Pushyamitra: acc. 188 B.C. 



8 Surapura may be Indrapura , now Indor Khera in the Buland- 
Shahr district, where a large number ol the so-called Mathura coins have 
been found. See A.S.R., XII, p. 36 ff. 

4 I do not read ChandramSu separately, as the Vishnu Purana does 


not read it so. 
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(&) Dhana or Dianna- varman (Dharma, 
according to the Vishnu). 

(6) Vangara. 1 The Vayu and the Erahnuliida without 

naming him call him the fourth descendant, Le. he 
was the fourth descendant from Sesha; probably 
Dharma (5) was the third descendant of &esha. 

The Puranas, after this, make the definite division from the 
next king, the Bhagavata omitting the previous names alto¬ 
gether and the Vayu and the Brahmanda stating that the next 
kings flourished ‘ aftt r the &nd of the Suhga Dynasty V that is, 
after the conquest by the Satavahanas of Nahapana, and their 
arrival in Central India and their conquest of the Kanvas and 
the &uhgas. These p o s t - 6 n n g a n N Si g a s' were: 

(7) Bh u la N andi or B hu t i Nandi . 

(8) S i tiw N and i . 

(9) Y a so N a n d i [younger brother of SiSu Nandi]; other 

kings are left unnamed. 

14. Before proceeding further we should notice here that 

the Vayu calls these Vaidisa Nagas 
The Vriaha or Nandi < f r i s ha ’ diva’s bull, i.e. Nandi’, 
with which the names of the kings coming 
after the close of the Auriga dynasty end. It seems that the 
title Bhdra &iva> which was taken up later, is connected concep¬ 
tually with the < Vris'ha' of the Vayu and the [Nandi 1 of the 
names. 

15, There is a positive confirmation of the existence of 

these post-Sungan Nagas in the first 
A NSga inscription. centuty A.D.V At Padam paway a , 

which is the site of Padmavati, a statue of Yaksha Mani- 
bhaclra was dedicated by some members of a public body in the 
fourth year of the reign of ‘King 8 a dmi n 8 i v a A a n d i . 1 



t This name, as a name, is traceable in a village-name V ah gam [near 
Nagauclh] in the Khoh copper-plate of Maharaja Hastin. G.I.^pagc 105. 

2 g \ [Par- 

giter’s PT. f p. 49, n. 15.] 

3 gMT* I^ WNTTfk ^ ! (H. 37-360.) 

4 Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1915-1916, p, 106, plate LVl. 
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script of the inscription is earlier than that of the early 
Rushans* The 4 i ’-vowel-marks do not curve and are straight; 
seriph is not developed. The style of the Yaks ha image is also 
early.v The script will place the record in the first century A.D. 
S i v a N a n cl i would be one of the unnamed kings coming after 
Y a & a h Nandi ✓ As the Puranas generally omi t the names 
when a dynasty comes under an overlord ship, &iva Nandi was 
probably the king superseded by Kanishka. It is stated in the 
Puranas that Padmavati passed under a ruler named Vinvas- 
phani who is to be identified with the viceroy of Kanishka, 
Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara (§ 33). Siva Nandi up to his fourth 
year w as an independent king, for the inscription is dated in his 
regnal years and not in the Rushan Era> Under the Rushans 
the dating was universally in their imperial era. The royal 
style 1 avaipA ' is exactly after the fashio' of the earlier Sata- 
vahanas. 1 It was a term denoting ( sovereign which was 
borrowed from Hindu politics, and which was adopted by the 
early Saka rulers of Mathura, for instance, in the AmohinI 
inscriptions of Sam vat 42 of the reign of 4 Svarrti ’ Maha¬ 
kshatrapa $oclasa—a style which went out of use at Mathura 
since the rule of Kanishka, 

10. If seems that from the time of Bliiita Nandi when the 
dynasty was re-established as treated by 
the Bhagavata, they made Padmavati 
their capital. A famous Sivaliiigam called Svarnabindu was 
established there, and seven centuries later in the time of 
Bhavabhuti it was popularly alleged (dkiigdyate) that it had 
no human origin. The platform of the Svarnabindu &iva 
has been discovered by Mr. Garde at Pavaya. 2 An image of 


Podm? kti. 


1 Sec Luders, List No. 1100 for Puhimavi. Of. No. 1174 for Nahapana. 
See below § 26 A. 

2 A.S.R., 1915*1916, p. 100 ff. On the description of Padmavati, see 
Khajuraho inscription, EX, Vol. I, page 149. The description (1000 l 
A.D.) is worth quoting. It runs :— 4 There was on the surface of the earth 
a matchless (town), decorated with, lofty palaces, which is recorded to 
have been founded here between the golden and silver ages by some ruler 
of the earth, a lord of the people, who was of the Padrna dynasty, (a town, 
which is) read of in histories (and) called P<xdmavati by people versed in 
the Purflnas. This moat excellent (town) named Padmavati built in an 
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Nandi with human body and bull’s head has also been found 
there, and also a number of sculptures in the ‘ Gupta style 

17. Let us take a series of coins which, in my opinion, 
belongs to this early Naga. dynasty. Some 
N5ga Coma. of the ooi:ns are generally assigned to 

Mathura. In the British Museum there are coins of Seshaddia, 
Mmaddta 1 and friSu-chandra-data. The script of the Seshadata 
coin is the oldest and belongs to the first century B.C. In the 
same series there are coins of Ramadnta. These three kings, in 
my opinion, are identical with S e s h a - N a g a, R a m a - c h a n - 
dr a and Si.su-Nandi of this dynasty. Amongst, themselves 
they are connected by their coinage—a fact already recognised.” 
The coins of Sesha and iW are intimately connected with those 
of Virasena, as already pointed by Prof. Rapson (J.R.A.S., 
1900, page 115). virasena’s coin, reproduced by Prof. Rapson, 
has a serpent rising over the throne, on which is seated a 
female figure holding a jar in her up-raised right hand, the 
figure being evidently that of Ganga- Another coin of V irasena, 
reproduced by General Cunningham, lias a naga standmg by a 
male figure. The Naga figures there, on the analogy of the 
coins of Nava Naga (§20), complete the name as ‘ Virasena 
Naga ’. The Vr isha, or Nandi , serpent and triiuia are prominent 

on the Naga coins. , : 

18. The word 1 data ’ in &ihi charii. ddta s antt Se$ha data, 
Bdma data, etc. may not correspond to ‘ datta’, as hitherto held, 
hut to ‘ ddtri ’ or ‘ datva \ which is evident in SUwhandra data 
meaning ‘liberal,’ ‘sacrificed' ‘protector, ‘donor’. This is 
further evident from the legend ‘ Tiamasa ’—-without data on 
some coins of the series. 4 


unprecedented manner, was crowded with lofty rows of streets of palaoes, 
in which tall horses were curvetting: with its shining white high-topped 
walls, which grazed the clouds, it irradiated the sky; (and) it. was 
full of bright palacial dwellings that resembled the peaks of the Snowy 
Mountain.’ 

1 Mr Carlieyo found at Indor Khera a coin of ‘Kama’ {Ramasa) 
without the addition of data. A.S.R.j ^ ol. XII, p. 43. 

2 Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 109. 

3 J.R. A.S., 1900, pi, opposite p, 97, fig. No. 14. 

t A.S.I., Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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19- There are also coins of Vttama data and Pumvha data, l 2 
Kama data and mva data (mentioned by Prof. Rapson as 
Kdmadatta and Sivadatta in 1900, p. il l), and also of 

Bhava data [illustrated in J.RjV.S., 1900, p, 97, pL, iig. No. 13, 
which, read by Prof. Eapson as of Bkimaddta , really reads as 
of Bhavaddta] Against these there are the unnamed kings of 
the line in the Pur anas amongst whom figures Siva Nandi of 
the Pavaya inscription who can now be easily identified with 
Niva data of the coins. 

21. Thus we have the following names of the dynasty 
against which we have ooins of this connected series 

(1) Sesha, Nagar&ja .. (coins) Stesha data. 


Rama data. 

Si$u ohandra data. 
Siva data. 3 ^ 


‘0 


o' 




Bhava data. 


Indrapura afC 
Mathura. 


(2) Rama ohandra 

(3) Sisu Nandi 
',(.4-) Siva Nandi (from ins¬ 
cription : one of the 
unnamed kings of the 
Puranas) 

(5) Bhava [Nandi ?j -1 one 
of the umuitned kings] 

22. Whether the early Naga princes, Si Naga and 
others, ruled at Mathura or not we cannot 
say. For, Mathura was the mart where 
coins from adjoining territories, c.g. 
Padmavati, Vidi&a, Ahiehhatra, etc., came. We have, however, 
the Puranic datum that they ruled at V i d i s a and that the first 
king, ^esha, was the conqueror oMiia enemy's capital. In view 
of the fact that the Brahmanda gives Surapura as the descrip¬ 
tion of the town conquered, we would be authorised in assuming 
that he took Indrapura, now in the Buland-shahr district, a 
very important town in those days 4 where a number of coins of 
these early Nagas have been found. We do find Siva Nandi’s rule 
extending up to Padmavati. In any case, the political connec¬ 
tion of Mathura with Vidbla had been very old, and it was again 

1 V, Smith, OJ.3VI., pp. 190, 192. 

2 Of. V. Smith, CU.M., p. 193. 

8 Described by Prof. Itapson as S'iva-dattci in J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 111. 

4 A.S.E., Vol. X%p, 30 ft. 
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firmly established in the later N&ga history. The presumption 
that the earlier Nagas played a part in ousting the Mathura 
satraps is not discounted by the fact that we have a line of 
kings at Mathura with * Mitra ’-ending names in coins found 
there in the period succeeding the satraps, as these coins seem 
to be later. 1 

§ 22A. Approximately the following 
table will represent the chronology of the 
V i d i i a N a g a b ; 

{ $esha (110-90 B.C.) (Coins) 

Bliogin (90-80 B.C.) (No coins) 

Eama-chandra (80-60 B.C.) (Many coins) 
Dharma-varman (50-40 B.C.) (No coins) 

Vangara (40-31 B.C.) (No coins) 


The Vidi^a Nftgas’ 
Chronology. 

C. 110 B.C. to 31 
B.C. 

5 successions but 
four generations. 


The time of the kings after 31 B.C.—probably hencefor¬ 
ward at Padmavatl—would bo as below: 

C-k: 3 B,0.-10 B.C. Bhuta Nandi (No coins). 

10 x >. 7b A.D. Si^uNancli (Many coins). 

C. 25 A.D.-30 A.D. It a s a h Na n d i (No coins). 

[The unnamed kings in the Puranas: under whom will come, 
c. 50 A.D., & i va Nandi (from the inscription of his 4th year 
and from coins as ‘ Siva data 1 ); c. 80 to 175 A.D., comes 
the Kushan rule with the withdrawal of tife Naga kings 
to PurikS. and Nagapura-Nandi-vardkana in the 
Central Provinces (§§31 A, 44),] 

Reconstructing the list of the early Nagas, we get the 
following kings.— 

1. Sesha Naga. 

2. Bhogin. 

3. Rama chandra. 

4. Dharma-varrna. 

5. Vangara. 

6. Bhuta Nandi. 

7. $isu Nandi. 

8. Yasah Nandi. [We know the relationships of the kings 

up to No. 8, § 13.] 


x Vincent Smith, C.I.M., p. 190. 
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Uttama data 
Kama data 
Bhava data 

»Siva Nandi or $iva data 


| Five kings from inscription 
. and coins. (Order of suc¬ 
cession uncertain.) 


They cover about 200 years, from about c. 110 B.C* 
to 78 A ..Do 


III. The Seniob NIga Dynasty a.n.d the VakItakas. 

: .23* 


Main Vididfi NSga 
line merged iutU a 
daughter’# .son. 


The Senior N'iiga dynasty merged into the Vakatakas 
by a marriage, according to the Puranaa, 
'which is confirmed, as we shall see, by 
the Vakataka inscriptions. After Y a 6 a h 
Nandi, say the Puranas, < there will be 
kings in the line of Ya^a.h. Nandi ■ or in the Vuli&i line: 
tasyssstovaye bhavishyanti rajanas tatra yas tu vai 
dauhitrah Sikuko nama Purikayam aripo ’bhavafc 1 2 3 

* Ity.his line there ivill be Icings , and therein he who was a daughter's 
son , popularly called the Infant , became Icing at Purika* In place 
of rdjdnas tatra yas la (dauhitrah) , some manuscripts read rdjanas 
tarn [or, te] trayas tu vai , which is a clear misreading, because the 
article ‘ te 9 before ‘ trayah * would not be needed, and tam would 
give no meaning. If the reading ‘ trayah 5 * * * (three) be there, which 
I doubt, it will have to be interpreted as three lines of kings 
arising from Ya&ih Nandi and not three kings, in view of what 
the Vishnu says later, that the N av a Nag as* ruled from three 
capitals, Padmavati, Mathura, and Kantlpuri, The 


1 P.T., p. 49, n. 23. 

2 On Punka, see Pargiter, Ancient Indian L.istorical, Tradition , p. 262, 
J.R.A.S., 1910, 445. The location agrees with Hoshangabad. 

3 ‘ Nava-Nayah PadmavcUyam Kdntipuryam Mathurayam; anu-Qahga - 

Pray a gam Mdgadhd Guptati cha bhohhyanti As the Guptas are qualified 

by ‘Magadhah’, so the Nagas are qualified by the word * Nava’^ 

In both cases the Purana does not give any number. It oannot mean 

here 4 nine \ It may mean either the 4 New% ‘Later’, Naga3 or the 

Nagas of Nava’s Dynasty. See § 26. 
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N fig a dauhitra arid 
Pr a v i m-Pravarasona 
at Punks and Oha- 

naka„ 


dynasty of Y a s a h Nandi, or at least one line o): it, lapsed 
and got merged into ‘ the daughter’s s o n\ popularly known 
i an the ‘ Infant’. The Nagas had, under the evident pressure of 
'the Rushans, left Padmavatl. We have the definite statement 
in the Puranas that Vinvaspharti ruled at Padmavatl and ruled 
up to Magadha (§§33-34). Therefore, we may take it that's 
about 80-100 A.D. the N&ga dynasty takes shelter, away from 
the trunk road between Mathura and Ykliaa, into the inaccessible • 
jungles of the Central Provinces (§31 A). 

24. The Puranas, when they reach ‘ the Infant ’ in the Naga 
line, again take up the line of V i n d h y a - 
Sakti in the person of Vindhyasakti’s 
son, about whom they say that he was 
popularly known 1 as Pravira, ‘ the 
Great Hero’. The Vishnu expressly 
states that the two, the Infant and the Great Hero, ruled 
together: ‘ kUaka-Pravirau.’ The Vayu applies to them a 
plural verb, ' bholcshyonti ’—a Prakritism for the dual." The 
JBhagavata omits the Infant altogether and only gives 
Pravira. It is thus evident that the Purapie historians are 
signifying here that the Infant succeeded to the territories of 
the Naga king, his maternal grandfather, and that in the 
name of the grandson (the Infant), Pravira son of Vindhya- 
6akti ruled. The joint rule is emphasised by the word 
•ch—api’ (‘ Vindhyasakti-mtaA chdpi’) of the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda. The Vishnu expressly places the Infant first 
while the Vayu and tho Brahmanda imply it. The Vayu and 
the Brahmanda give a rule of 60 years to Pravira, at ‘ Pun 
Kanchanaka ’ or at ‘ P u r i k a and C h a n a k a ’ 8 , the latter read¬ 
ing being, more likely, correct, owing to the presence of the 
‘and’ [cha]. All this is fully confirmed by, and fully tallies 
with, the known details of the Bhara Siva and Vakataka history 
as contained in inscriptions (§ 25). 


1 triPC *rr« 21 >ar s ite, '> PT -* P* G0 - “■ 31 • 

3 < bhokshi/anti cha sama shaahtim purirh KaAahanakaA dm vai ’ where, 
it is possible to read, following the Prakrit forms Fulaka and Chalaka 
of Pargitor’s e Vayu, ‘ Furikarh Chamkatl cha vai'. Ckanaka may be the 
same as Nachna. Suoh transpositions of syllables are a common phonetic 
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Puranas corroborated 
by Insert p tic ns. 


25. According to tho Vakataka. inscriptions 1 Gautami- 
putra, son of the Emperor Pravarasena 
and father of Rudrasena I, did not suc¬ 
ceed; but Riudrasena X both as the grand- 
son of the Emperor Pmvarasena and as the grandson of the 
Bbarasiva Maharaja Bh a va N aga , succeeded ; and with this 
marked distinction that he comes in as the maternal grand¬ 
son of the Bharatiya first and then as a Vakataka—quite 
unlike Samudra Gupta who comes in the inscriptions as a 
Gupta king first and as a Lichchhavi grandson next. In one 
of the Vakataka copper-plates (Bftlagh&t—.E.I., vol IX, 270) 
Rudrasena I is expressly described as a ' Bhara $iva.* Maharaja 
[Bliara^ivanam Maharija-I§rl-Rudrasenasyaj, The Vishnu 
1 iirana is here thus fully supported by the Vakataka dynastic 
inscriptions. Then, the Vakataka inscriptions mark off the 
period at the death of Budrasena I and separate it from the 
next Vakataka period commencing with Prithivishepa I, his 
son and successor. This is, as we shall see later, because 
Of the extinction of the imperial position of the Vakata! as 
with tae defeat and death of It u d r a s e n a at the hands of 
Samudra Gupta [§52 ft], who calls him ‘Rudradeva’, just 
as in the Nepal inscriptions Vasantmena is called Vasantadeva? 
At the accession of Ppfchivlshena X the dynasty had completed 
100 years with which the inscriptions mark off the previous 
period which is the period of independence: ( varshamtam^ 
abhivcvrdhandna-ko$a*datyda*sddhana- \ u There is ‘ 90 years * 

phenomenon. Nachng Is an ancient capital in the Ajayagarh State where 
Vakataka inscriptions and monuments have been found. [A.S.B., XXX, 95.] 
The name Chanakapura is known to the Jaina literature as the older name 
of Rajagfiha [Abhidhana-Rajendra, ]. G'hanaka will mean *celebrated \ 
Very likely KMchanaka and Clumakfi were alternative names. Tho.Kalki- 
FurSna (Til, 14, 2-21; Vehkate^vara ed., p. 298) gives tho name of the 
capital of the Nagas m K&iitham pun , which was a secluded (gupld) hill- 
fortress {gindurgdvrita). See also § 60 on Nachna. 

1 Fleet, G.I., pp. 237, 245. 

2 Fleet, G.X., Introduction , pages 186 to 191. 

3 ‘[Who belonged to an uninterrupted succession of sons and sons* 
soits], whose treasure and means of government had been accumulating 
for a hundred years ’ [Fleet], 



given to the dynasty of Vindhya6akti in the Vayu and the 
Brahman da.* The ‘ 100 years ’ of the inscription stands for 
what, we vill say to-day—‘well-nigh a century The result is j 
that the identity of the BharaSivas with the family of Bhuta- 
Nandi Naga is established. 

TV. The Kings and Chronology of thj; Bhara Sivas. 

26. Classified under a tentative name [De]m we have a 


coin of the KauSaznbI mint which is repro¬ 
duced by Vincent Smith in the Catalogue 


Nava Naga. 


of Indian Museum, page 200, plates XXIII, 15 and 16. The 
coin is ‘ common in the United Provinces of Agra and Qudh \ 
The first letter of it has not been read with any confidence 
uptill now. I have compared this letter with the letters occur¬ 
ring in the scripts from the first century AS). to the third and 
I read it as * Na\ The n is of the early Kushan type. 2 The 
coin is ‘ Navasa 5 and above ‘ 'Navasa ’ there is a figure of a 
naga (serpent) with raised hood. It stands for the dynastic 
name Naga which is expressly given on other coins of the 
dynastic series (§ 2CB). I read it as the coin of N a v a Nag a. 
The palm symbol occurring here occurs on the coins of the 
series and on BharaGiva monuments (§ 46A)* 

This coin has been a great puzzle to numismatists." Its 
large area point to the king having been an important figure in 
history. But his personality could not be discovered, his name 
and dynasty remained concealed. These things are certain 
about him: 

1 [iTWi], sfaft <3 *rf*najf?T. UI, p. 48, ne. 80, 88— 

* On completion of 96 years, the Empire (see Part III, § below) 

will pass away * 

2 See the N's in E. I., vol. i, pi. opposite p. 388, no. 2A. of the year 
15, no. 7 B of the year 35; cf. also in vol. ii, p* 205, no. 20 of the year 79. 

8 Cf. V. Smith, p. 199: 'The Dev as a class (separately 

numbered) is puzzling. The coins are common in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and a good specimen which 1 formerly possessed came 
from Kdsarn in the Allahabad District. The upper characters look like 
numerals in the old notation. The reading d e v a s a is due to Prof. 
Bapson* The first character, being peculiar in form, has been read 
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(1) I-Io was a king who ruled in the United Provinces. 

(2) His coins were issued from Kausambl -where they 

are often found and the coins have symbols and 
fabric of the Hindu mint of Kaufiambl. 

(3) His coins are of the same series which Dr. Smith has 

published on Plate XXIII of the O.I.M., and 
called them ‘ unassigned ’ (see below, § 26 B). 

(4) His coinage bears affinity with the Vidi^a-Mathura 

Naga coins. 

(5) He had a reign of at least 27 years, as his coins are 

dated in the years 0, 20 and 27 . x 

(6) By his coinage he is connected with Padmavatl and 

Yidiia on the one hand and with Vlrasena and 
the kings of the Kausambl coins on the other. 

As we shall see in § 26 B below ‘ the Kausambl coins ’ are 
really Bh&ra&va coins. Several of them bear names ending in 
* -Naga This Nava Naga of our coins seems to me to be 
no other than the king after whose name the Puranas designate 
the N a v a N a g a or Nava N a k a Dynasty. He was 
the founder of the Nava Naga dynasty whose official title was 
Bhdra-sivas, . The letters on his coins being in form identical 
with those of the Huvishka-Vasudeva records, we should take 
him as a contemporary of Vasudeva. and assign him approxi¬ 
mately to 140-170 A.D. 

§26 A. About 175 or 180 A.D., we find a Naga king re¬ 
establishing Hindu sovereignty at Mathura. It was V I r a - 
sen a. The rise of Vlrasena is a turning point not only in the 
Bhsrn4ivo Power at NSga history but also in the history of 
Mathurd, established Aryavarta. His coins have V>een largely 
found in Northern India, almost all over 
the United Provinces, and also in the 
Punjab. 2 They are most common at Mathura where Cunning- 


175-1S0 A.D. under 
Vlrasena. 


generally as Iso, but Do appears to be the correct reading, Ihere is 
nothing to indicate who Deva was.’ 

1 V. Smith, CXM., p. 206. 

2 In the words of Mr. Vincent Smith, they 4 are tolerably common in 
the North -Western provinces and the Punjab’. J.R.A.S., 1397, p. 876. 
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haio, obtained about a hundred. Oarlleyle obtained thirteen at 
Indot Kfrepa. Bulandshahr district. They have been also 
collected in the Etah district, as well as at Kanauj and at 
other places in the Farn.khabad district. 1 It is thus evident 
that he occupied Mathura and ruled all over the Aryavarta 
Doab. * The commonest variety 1 of his coinage % the small 
rectangular piece ‘with a palm tree on obverse ’~ and a figure 
seated on a throne 8 (V. Smith, p. 191). The palm tree, 

au already pointed out above, is a Naga symbol. It recurs, as 
we shall see later, in the architectural monuments of the 
Bhara&vas (§ 40A). Another variety of his coinage is the one 
illustrated by General Cunningham in his Coin* of Ancient 
India, pi. V III, fig. 18, where a human figure 4 probably seated, 
holds a standing naga. A third issue is illustrated by Prof. 
Rap*o:n in J.R.A.&, 1900, fig. 15, in the plate facing page 97, 
where a female figure is seated on a canopied throne and a 
naga rises from the bottom of the throne up to the ohiuvfcra 
(canopy) as ii upholding the canopy and p otecting the 
throne. It is the figure of Ganga as the right-hand holds a 
i here is a palm tree on the reverse flanked by a 
symbolic design of the same type on each side of the tree. 
The coin is artistically connected with those of Sava; the 
Naga figure is made to complete the title. It is dated 
like Aava’s. The naga represents the dynasty and the 
palm tree, the roj'al emblem. In tie issue where the naga 
rises up to the ohhatra of the throne, probably a double signi¬ 
ficance is artistically intended to denote Ahi-chhatm , i.e. it is 
the issue of the Ahi-chhatra mint. There is also an issue of the 
Padmavati mint of this king, 0 with the legend Maharaja Fp) 

See also 'Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum’; I’t. Ill, 128; Rodgers 
Pt. 111, pp. ;i2-33. 

1 V. Smith, CU.M.. 101. 2 Ibid., p. 191. 

8 The chhatra or canopy part of the throne has been often mistaken 
for a crown. [Cf. p. 197.] 

4 See Plate I heroin. The reproduction of CumungLam m a hand- 
copy, not a photograph. 

0 See Plato I herein. [The standing figure in the cast coin of the 
period in pi. XXIII, fig, 1 seems to be of Gangs.] 

8 Cunningham, Coins of Mcdixml India, pi, II, figs. IS and 14. 


Bharasiva Coins. 



[C. I. M. Plate XXIII.] 


Traya Naga 

C Indian Museum J 


3 B. O. R. S„ 1933 . 











Probably a Makara 
head, bearing 
Virasena's 
inscription. 


Ganga on Makara Lion^Capital 
< Royal ✓ emblem of the pilaster, 
Bhara Sivas ) forming <Bhumara 
door-jamb of a Temple. Style). 


Two-handed Indistinct 

God Figure. 

<Bhumara 
Style). 






5. B. O. R. S., 1933. 
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a figure of the peacock which is the * vahana ? of the god 

Vlrasena or Mahasenn. It is the earliest coin of the series of 

the Padmavati Nagas f§ 27]. All these coins go back zo the 

Hindu system, both in weight and shape and in the matter of 

, T . , . . . symbolic language. In other words, Vira - 

\ irasena s inscription. .. ® ® . . 

sena discarded the Kushan coinage. We 

have also an inscription of this king discovered by Sir 

Richard Bum thirty-six years 1 back, at a village called JftiMiat 

in the Tirwa tahsil of the district of Earukhabad. It is now 

published in the Epigraph™ Indim, Vol, .XI, p. 85* edited 

by Mr. Pargiter. There are a number of broken sculptures 

and carved pieces, and this inscription is on the head and 

mouth of a sculptured animal. 2 It bears the same royal 

symbols as the coin reproduced by Prof. Rapson. There is 

a rough representation of a tree, which on the analogy of the 

coins is to be taken as a palm tree. The side decorations 

are the conventional marks denoting the same thing as on the 

coin, but the significance of which is yet undisclosed; I regard 

the record as one of a royal foundation, on account of the royal 

symbols. The inscription is dated in the thirteenth year of the 

reign of c Simriin Vlrasena 9 {Svamisa Vimsenasa samvatsare 

10, 3). The other portion of it is too fragmentary to give the 

object of the record. It is dated in the fourth fortnight of the 

summer season on the eighth day.. .. The letters are 

identical with the letters on the Ahi-chhatra coin. Further, 

they agree in all their characteristics with the inscriptions of 

Huvishka and Vasudeva, found at Mathura , published in vols. I 

and II of the Epigraphia Indica by Dr. Buhler. For instance, 

compare the inscription of the 90fch year of the Kushan era 

given in the plate opposite page 205 in vol. II, where the heads 

of the perpendicular lines in ‘ 8 3 and ‘ k 7 and ‘ n 9 are thicker. 

The * y 9 in the Jankhat inscription ia older in shape, but very near 

1 J.R.A.S., 1900, 553. 

2 These pieces are undoubtedly examples of the Bharaiiva art. 
Fortunately l could obtain a photograph of these. It was'taken in 1909 
by the Archaeological Survey of India. See Plate II herein. For the 
photograph I have, to thank Rai Bahadur Day a Ram Sahani, Director- 
General of Archaeology. The pillar is a Makara-toratm (bracket). The 
female figure is the royal Gahga. 
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iii the Mathura inscription no. 11 of the 4th year of the Kushan 
era in line 3, words * saha y and c ddsena ’ and in ' dxinam , 
line 3 of the inscription no, 13 dated in the 18th Kushan 
year, also those in ‘ ganato 5 and the other ‘ lo s in line 2, 
and in the inscription of the 98th year (kshunc gandto). Most 
of the characteristics of the Jankhat writing being earlier than 
the inscriptions of the time of V Isudeva and a few being 
contemporary, we have to assign the record to a period not 
later than the time of Vasudeva Kushan. 1 

i Mr. Pargiter (E.I. XL 85) has misread a passage on the date of 
Vlrasena’s coins in Dr. Vincent Smith’s Catalogue of Coins, Mr. Pargiter 
thought that Dr. Smith accepted the date about 300 A.D. for Virasena. 
But he missed Vincent Smith’s distinction which he made between the 
Virasovia of the coins of Cunningham and Rapson and the so-called Vira¬ 
ta of a later series. [The later - Virasena ’ is really Pravarasena (§ 30)}. 
The result of this unfortunate mistake in regarding the two series of coins 
as one by Mr. Pargiter has been a sad one. Although he notes that the 
forms ‘ Y ’ and 1 F’ are found in inscriptions varying in date from the 
first ce * Hiry B.C. to the second century A.D. , and that of *sh f 4 not until 
the second century A.D. ’, yet to bring the age of the inscription in agree 
hient ‘with Mr. V. Smith’s conjecture regarding Virasena’a ago’ [which 
Dr. Vincent Smith never made about the Virasena we are concerned with] 
Mr. Pargiter would place the inscription in the third century A.D., and 
‘ very possibly ’ in ‘ the Utter part of it’. Mr. Pargiter never realised 
that* Dr. Smith postulated two Virasenas. Mr. Pargiter put forward two 
reasons for assigning a late date, both of which are absolutely untenable. 
One is that the bar denoting the long 1 a ’-value shows a slight curve up¬ 
wards, which he regards to be a Gupta tendency and not Kushan. His 
second reason is that the heads of the letters in this inscription are slight¬ 
ly wedge-shaped. Mr. PargiteL* is entirely wrong both on principle and on 
fact. His principle for determining a later age of an inscription is to find 
out as to when ‘ later or new forms found in this inscription came into 
use *. I am not the first to question this principle. Dr. Fleet himself has 
questioned it by a footnote (E.I. XI So: 1 any particular record may easily 
give the first available instances of types found in it, and so may carry them 
bach to earlier times than had been previously established for them*). The 
two grounds of Mr. Pi vgiter, assuming them to be correct on fact, cannot 
mako a record whose le. tors admittedly range from the first century B.C. 
to second century A.D. tmd not later, a record of the end of the third 
century A.D. But the faevt ; Mr. Pargiter arc also wrong. The slight 
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\ irasena, like Nava, assumed full sovereignty from the first 
year of his reign. The Jankhat record is dated in his own regnal 


years, 1 while the universal practice under the Kushan regime was 


to date records in the Kushan era, As in Si va Nandi’a inscription, 
the title of ' Svdmin 9 is employed, which in the Hindu law and 
politics (Mann, IX, 294; VII, 167) means the * BOvereign-in4he- 
state \ Virasena thus reverts here also to the orthodox system, 
as in his coinage. He adopts the anoient technical title and 
ignores the pompous royal style of the Rushans. 

The distribution of the ooins and the different issues prove 
that Virasena ousted the Rushans from Mathura and from the 
whole of the Doab of the Gahga and Yamuna which constitute 
the present territory of the United Provinces. From the evi¬ 
dence of the Rushan inscriptions and the age of the coins and 
the inscriptions of Virasena it is certain that soon after the 98th 
year of the Rushan era, the new king Virasena occupied Mathura, 
which we may date about the year ISO A.D. The date, 
therefore, of the Jankhat inscription would be about 180-185 
A.D. Virasena had a fairly long reign. His coin reproduced 
by General Cunningham bears a date, which I read as year 34. 
Giving him a reign of about 40 years, we place him from 170-210 
A.D. as the sovereign replacing the Rushans. 

His predecessor Nava N" a g a must have been an 
independent ruler in the eastern part of the United Provinces 
in the reign of Vasudeva, and Virasona's 10th or 13th year 
would have coincided with the last years of Vasudeva. He 
would have thus come to the throne about 170 A.D. 


thickening of the heads of the letters are as early as the records of the 
year 4 of the Kushan era. (Inscription no. 11 in the plate facing page 
203 of vol. II of the ISpigraphia Indica and even earlier as in the Suiiga 
inscription of Ayodhya edited by me in J.B.O.R.S., vol. X, p. 202, and in 
the Pabhosa inscriptions in E.I., vol. II, p. 242, which everybody has 
accepted to belong to the B.C. centuries). His view about the slightly 
upward tendency of the ' a’-vowel-marks, which one would find through¬ 
out in line 1 of the Pabhosa inscription given in E.I., vol. II, plate facing 
P a 8 e 243, arid in numerous other examples, is one which cannot be enter¬ 
tained for a moment. 

1 Dr. Vincent Smith was wrong in supposing it to be dated in the 
year 113 of the Kushan era [C.I.M., p. 192] and Sir Richard Burn was 
right when he read it as 13. 
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Other BhSra&va 
kings. 
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The intimate connection between his coins and the coins 
of the undoubted Bharasiva kings (§26 B), the Naga emblem 
on his coins as if to complete his name, the period of his rise 
and his establishing himself at Mathura, mark V i rase n a out 
as one of the earliest 8 h a r a & i v a Nagas of the inscrip¬ 
tions and the Nava Nagas of the Puranas. 

§26 B. We have discussed Vlrasena. The other kings 
may be taken up now. We know from 
the inscriptions that Bhava Naga 
was a Bhara&iva and the last BharaSiva 
king. Coins reveal a series of kings of his line, preceding him. 
They also prove that the family ruled in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oiulh—the area of these coins, and that there was 
a definite mint at KauSanibi of these kings. These coins hither¬ 
to have not been assigned by numismatists or historians to any 
dynasty. Nor has their connection inter se been realised. I 
discuss them in full below. 

This series of coin ? belongs to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. They are grouped in section X, as the ‘ Undesigned 
Miscellaneous Ancient Coins of Northern India', Its sub¬ 
division, IV (C.I.M., pp. 205, 206) has the following coins 1 : 

Serial No. 7, A.S.B. Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr 
Smith describes it: ‘ Peculiar object springing from 
railing. Br. na r. [Reverse]—A6okan ja (?)' 

Serial No. 8, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 10. A 
tree in railings with five branches or leaves, with 
Brahmi legends in characters of the second 
century A.D., read by Dr. Smith as Chlja. On 
obverse: lion, railing above, Brahmi writing, 
unread before. 

Serial No. 9, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 11. A 
smaller coin, with Brahma writing, read by 
Dr. Smith as Chardja or Charaju (large letters). 

i For the sake of convenience, I reproduce these coins on Plate I. 
The coins have been slightly reduced in size. I have had the advantage 
of obtaining their casts from the Indian Museum, thanks to Mr. K, N. 
Dikshit. 
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On reverse: one Brahmi letter in field, read by 
Dr, Smith as * la \ 

Serial No. 10, A.S.B. It is not reproduced by Dr. V. 
Smith. 4 Tree in railings. Obverse : lion standing, 
a disc above, marginal legend read by Dr. Smith 
as Hr ay a ndgasa; before traya— 4 yana\ ?)\ Its 
symbols and shape are noted to be similar to the 
next coin, serial no. 11, plate XXIII, fig. no. 12. 
[I am reproducing the coin here.] 

Serial No. 11, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. No. 12. 
(Tree in railing, Brahmi legend, read by Dr. 
Smith as 4 ratha yana yicfui m(i)ta(m) ? ’ Oa 
reverse, 4 lion standing’. Over its back Brahmi 
letters which Dr. Smith read, with doubt, a; 
4 ha \ and a letter below which he read as 4 ya \ 
Serial No. 12,1.M., Plate XXIII, 13. Dr. Smith des¬ 
cribed it: 4 Tree in railing \ 4 thunderbolt, traoes 
of marginal legend \ [This is really reverse, not 
obverse.] [ 4 Reverse—Tree in railing, and obscure 
symbols; marginal Br. legend’ (?) ga bhemanapa 
(or ,-ha) .] 

[Just below the group of the above coins, under sub-heading 
(2), Dr. Smith has catalogued 8 coins which ho, with doubt, read 
as coins of 4 Deva* (pp. 206, 207, 199). They, as pointed, out 
above, really belong to Nava (Naga). These coins have the 
same tree in railings which is to be found on the coins above- 
noticed and which he and other numismatists call the 4 Kosam ’ 
symbol (Plate XXIII, figs. 15 and 16). The reverse bears 
sometimes the bull and sometimes the elephant. The obverse 
has a small hooded naga above the name of the king.] 

The following peculiarities of these coins are to be noted: 

The 4 five-branched ’ tree in railings is identical on figures 
10, 12, 15 and 16, and serial no. 13. The shape and form of 
12, 15 and 16 are identical. The size of 10 is larger but the 
shape is the same. The size of 11 is very small but the shape 
is the same. A look at these coins will convince one that 
they belong to the same series. Further, all these coins are 
dated. 




Serial No. 10, not reproduced by Dr. Smith, has been 
studied by me. I have examined easts of the coin. The read¬ 
ing tray a ndgasa , about which Dr. Smith was certain, is clear 
and correct. 1 I reproduce this coin from a cast. In photo¬ 
graphing, it has become slightly reduced. Its real size is just 
the same as of the serial no. 12, plate XXIII, fig. 13 of Dr. 
Smith. It has the same tree-symbol as the others. Tra begins 
near the bottom of the railing. There are no letters before itj 
There might have been a figure-symbol there, but I am not 
certain about it. What Dr. Smith read as sa ip Ndgasa is prob 
ably sya. Over the lion, on reverse, sun and moon [not ‘ disc 9 ] 
are in relief. Its groat value lies in the fact that it establishes 
the Nag a c oi na ge of these issues of the United Provinces. 
About the findspot of the ‘ Deva 9 [cor. Nava] series. Dr. Vincent 
Smith has given his opinion that they evidently belong to the 
Kosam mint, as a coin of that series he received from Kausambl, 
and the particular tree-symbol is known to be connected with 
the Kausambx mintage, I now give my reading of the published 
coins of the series. 

Serial nos. 8 and 9 [PL-figs. 10 and 11] bear the same name. 
They read C'haraja. The letters on no. 8 read Gharaja ; the ‘ ra 9 
being between ‘ cha 9 and ( ja ’ was missed by Dr. Smith on 
account its being finer than the other letters. The second line 
on the obverse of this coin (Plate XXIII, fig. 10) reads ndgasa; 
and above the lion (reverse) there are the figure-symbols for 20, 
8 (28) 2 3 . It is thus the coin of Char j a Naga dated in his 
28th year. Ohara is a name cf Mangala, i.e. Mars. 

Serial no. 11 (Plate-figure no. 12) reads ‘[Sn] Haya-Ndga~ 
kt, 20, 10\ What Dr. Smith read as 'ra 9 , taking it to be a 
perpendicular stroke, is probably part of $[n]. What he read 
as ‘ tha 9 is really a 'ha 9 and his ( ndgi y is f naga \ What he 
read as 4 cha I read as the figure for 20. His ' vtia 9 stands for 
the figure £ 10’. There is no ‘ ta* and ' m 9 about which 

1 i have to thank Mr. N. Majumdar of the Indian Museum for the 
casts of this coin and of Serial no. 12 of p. 206. The letter Tra is 

eloa*’ on the cast, though not in my photograph. 

3 There is a fragmentary letter before 20, probably 6a—year. 
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Himself was doubtful; a part of the foundation of the 
railings was supposed by Dr. Smith to be writing. On the 
top of the reverse side, what Dr. Smith read, doubtfully as * ba 9 
and ya on its top is the taurine symbol. There is no letter 
below the animal. Dr. Smith’s has the reverse upside down. 
The whole legend is: [$n] Haya-Naga&a ; 30. 

Here we should take the coin of the smaller denomination, 
Serial no. 7, plate XXIII, fig. no. 0. Dr. Smith read only one 
letter —na on the obverse, and one letter on the reverse as 
Asokan ja . The so-called Asokan ja is the figure-symbol for 6, 
and it is the date. The obverse reads sa ya ha. The legend 
reads in the reverse way—a feature not unknown on coins and 
seals. It has to be read from the right beginning with ha. It 
is Hayasa .[ = Haya-Ndga's ]. It should be compared with the 
smaller coin of Charaja for its small size, with which it agrees. 

The small coin of * Charaja 9 has on its reverse a date. 
Dr. Smith read it as c la 9 . I read it as the symbol-figure 30. 
The coin is of a smaller denomination and was struck after 
his bigger coin. 

Serial no. 12, [plate XXIII, fig. no. 13]: I read on the 
obverse [misdescribed by Smith as reverse]: [$n] Ba[r]hinasa ; 
the left-side leaves of the tree are combined with the tail 
of a peacock, i.e. looked at from the bottom they are branches, 
turning the coin upside down the branches become the tail of 
the peacock. The peacock represents the name of the king 
[Barhina]. The reverse bears the same tree and a legend which 
is partially worn out; I read from a cast: [Nd]ga\sa]. What 
Dr. Smith took as vajra has probably the symbol for 7 at the 
bottom of a taurine symbol. 

We have thus four kings after Nava Naga and Virasena, 
namely, HayaNaga who ruled for 30 years or more, C h a r j a 
Naga who also ruled for 30 years or more, Barhina Naga 
(7 years), and Tray a Naga whose years we do not yet know. 
The script of the coin of H a v a N a g a is the earliest and is refer¬ 
able to the period of Virasena. He should be placed im¬ 
mediately after Virasena, i.e. c. 210 A.D. It should be noted 
that the coins of all these kings bear dates and the palm tree, 
which, according to Prof. Rapson, is also on the coin of Virasena 


<§L 


mtST^ 
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and which 1 have identified with the tree-symbol in his inscription. 
The tree is essentially the same as on these Bhara^iva coins. 
Giving the latter four kings 80 years after 210 A/D. (Vlrasena) 
we got approximately their date as 210-290 A.D. Some of these 
kings evidently had long reigns ; probably some younger sons 
succeeded as in the case of the imperial Guptas. The date for 
Bhava Nag a, c. 300 AD., I have assigned on the considera¬ 
tions of the Vakataka and Gupta chronology [§ 67, 68]. Bhava 
Naga was a contemporary of Pravarasena I, who was an elder 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta. Thus the dates for these 
kings as allot ted here receive an indirect corroboration from the 
date of Bhava Nag a. 

T h eNavaNagas of the main line or the B h a r a S i v a s 
may be listed as follows on the consideration of the lettering 
on their coins and their artistic connection inter se : 



[c, 140-170 A.D.] 

(1) Nava [Naga] 

, [coins] 

ruled for 27 years 




or more. 

[a. 170-210 A.D ] 

(2) Virasena [NSga],, 

, [coins and .. 

ruled for 34 years 


inscription] 

or mote. 

fc. 210-245 A.D.] 

(3) Hay a Naga 

[coins] 

ruled for 30 years 




or more. 

[o. 245-250 A.D ] 

(4) Traya Naga 

[coins] 


[c. 250-260 A.D ] 

(5) Barhina NSga .. 

[coins] 

ruled for 7 years 




or more. 

[c. 260-290 A.D. | 

(6) Charaja Naga 

[coins] 

ruled for 30 years 




or more. 

[c. 290-316 A.D,] 

(7) Bhava Naga 

[inscriptions] 

*• 


This agrees fully with the Puranas which give 7 successions 
to the Nava Nagas. 1 We shall now take up the subsidiary 
dynasties of the Nava Nagas at Padmavatl and other centres 
and the question of the seat of the senior, the Bhara^iva, 
line. 

27. The period of the Kushan imperial rule is of about a 

century. This is to be gathered from the 
The Bharaaivas, and _ r . v , ,, .. 

KSntipurl and other Kushan ,nS0n P tlOn8 Mathl,ra 
Maga capitals. U P to ^ ie 98th y ear °*- U 16 ** era which 

falls under the reign of Vasudeva and 


1 Naga bhokshyanti septa vai—V., Br.; PT., 53, 
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after which we get no date for Vasudeva. 1 The Bharasivas re¬ 
issuing from the jungles of Hoshangabad and Jubalpur, seem 
to have reached the Ganges through Baghelkhand. The place 
where the road from Bagheikhand brings one to the Ganges 
is the old fort of Kantit 2 between the towns of Mirzapur 
and the Goddess Vindhyavashn or modern Vindhyaehal. This 
Kantit seems to represent the Kanii-puri of the Vishnu, I 
found in the fort on a stone pillar-slab the name Kdnii in 
modern Devanagari. It is a largo mud fort, about a mile 
long, on the Ganges, marked with several pieces of Gupta 
sculpture 3 and a big stepped well. It is now in the zemindari 
of the Rajas of Kantit who are the direct descendants of the 
Gahadwala kings of Kanauj and Benares. The fort was des¬ 
troyed in Muhammadan times and the Ra ja’s seat was removed 
into the neighbouring hills at Bijayapur and Manda where the 
family, now in two branches, reside. The local tradition at 
Kantit is that long before the 4 Gaharwars 9 the fort belonged 
originally to the Bhar kings. The c Bhar ’ kings here are 
evidently a corruption of the ‘Bhara&va’ kings, and not the 
Bhar tribe of whose rule in Mirzapur-Vindhyaehal there is no 
evidence. The same tradition is repeated about the 4 Bhar 
Devi? 4 once a magnificent Siva’s temple covered all over with 
the figures of Naga [Serpent-] kings, built near Maughat in the 
Vindhya hills, 25 miles to W.S.-W. of Allahabad. It is in the - 
region of Bhdrahui 5 * (= Bhdra-bhukti ), ‘Bhara Province’. Wo 
have no historical fact proving the existence of a rule of the 
aboriginal Bhars in historical times in the district of Mirzapur, 

1 J.B.O.R.&, XVI, 311, LUders, List, nos. 76-77, X, App., p. 8. 
The Rcija-Tarangini (C.L, 169- 172) also gives only three generations to 
the Turushka rule in Kashmii : HusHka (Huvishka) Jushka (Vasishka) 
and Kanishka, put in an order from the last, backwards. 

2 See A.S.I., XXI, 108 fi. on Kantit in Muhammadan times. 

3 There is a characteristic Gupta statue of Surya, about 7 ft. in 
height, there. It is worshipped at present as Bhairava guarding the 
fort gate. 

1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, plates 3 and 4, description at pages 4-7, 

5 I heard the name pronoxmeed as Bh&rahut and Bharahut, Its 

original will be Bharct-bhuJcti, * the Bhara Province'. 
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Allahabad and the neighbourhood. The tradition stands ex¬ 
plained if it is taken to refer to the Bharasiva dynasty. The 
name Bhar deul which is prominently associated with Nagas 
in sculpture and in popular tradition recorded by Kittoe in 
whose time it was called the ‘ Temple of Karkot Nag/ evidently 
supports the view that the e Bhar * here stands for Bhara Siva. 
The place names Ndgaudk 1 and Ndgadeya mark the occupation 
by the Naga kings of Baghelkhand, and so does Bhdrahul and 
also probably Bhar deul 

The situation of Kan tit 1 2 3 admirably suits the Bharasiva 
history for their descent on the Ganges from Baghelkhand. 
The Vishnu Purana has :— 

‘ Nava-ndga Padmdvafydm Kdntipurydm Mathurdyam ’ 

It is significant that the other Pur anas omit Klin tip uri. 
The reason for this may be the absorption of the line of Bh&va 
Naga into the Vakafatka line. In place of the ; BhamMvas 9 the 
Puranie designation is the ‘ Nava Nagas \ The first, the 
V i d i 6 a N a g a s, i.e. Sesha to Vangara, are the earlier Nagas; 
from Bhuta Nandi, when the style of the name changes to 
Nandi (* Vrisha *), then or certainly at their re-rise about 150- 
170 A.D m they are the Bharasivas. The coins of King Nava 
and his successors are marked of! from the earlier coins of the 
Nagas by dropping ‘ data 9 and adopting 4 Naga \ The B h a g a - 
v a t a does not mention the Nava Nagas but concerns itself with 
the princes from Bhuta Nandi to Praviraka. The Nava Nagas, 
to the author of the Bhagavata, are therefore covered by the line 
of Bhuta Nandi and the rule of Praviraka. Pravira-Pravarasena 
was guardian to Rudrasena 'the Infant’, and according to the 

1 I have passed this town three times. It is called Nagaudk arid 
Ndgod. The form Nagaudh would mean the * boundary 9 ( avadhi) ‘ of the 
Nagas \ Gf. the use of avadhi in this sense in the Matey a, 113. 10. 

2 The roof of this • temple was flat, with sloping stones over the 
verandah. The cusped bracket, which is a restoration on the plat© by 
Cunningham, is found generally in mediaeval architecture, but no one can 
be definite as to how ancient its origin is. The large bricks found there 
and other features are decidedly early, 

3 Yule identified Khulia of Ptolemy with Mirzapur. See McOiudle, 

Ptolemy , p. 134. 
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other Putanas they two ruled together. The V i s h n u P u :r a n a 
which had some materials not used by others, gives the order 
of the Capitals as P a d m a v a t i •• K a n 1 1 p u r I - M a f h ura . 


It probably implies that the original seat of the Nagas was 


Padm&vati and the next seat was Kantlpurf and the third 
was Mathura. This is verified hy the known facts. Bhuta 


Nandi’s line, up to Siva Nandi and about half a century later, 


was at Padmavati.. Padmavati then passes to the Rushan 
viceroys [§§33-34]* The Bharaftivaa in the latter days of the 
imperial Rushans, about 130 A.D., reach KantipurT on the 
Ganges. They performed their afaamedha& 1 2 * and coronations 
at or near Benares whore the place Nagwa, the present site 
of the Hindu University, seems to be associated with their 
name. From Kantipmi they move westwards and under 
Virasena, who strikes coins extensively and whose coins 
are found from the east of Ahiohhatra up to Mathura, regains 
P a dm a va 11 and Math u r a. The early coins with, the 
letters 4 Vi 12 and # F(‘) * amongst the Padmavati coins are the 


first of the Padmavati series, and belong 
to Virasena. The peacock on the reverse 
of these two coins is the well-known 


Virasena’s Padm ftvati 
coins. 


symbol of Virasena who seems to be the same as Mahasena, 
meaning the general of the Gods. As Bhima Nag a and 
Skanda Naga both follow the peacock design/ these two 
princes seem to have followed Virasena. For though with 
Skanda the peacock is connected, with Bhima it is unconnected, 
Virasena having reached Mathura and even beyond, Jndor 
Khera, where his coins have been largely dug out would 
have naturally recovered the old Naga territories in western 

1 * Haya '-Naga was probably a name given to a child born after one 
of the * Ah)a y medhm. 

2 It is read as *kh(a)' by Ctmuingham but. I read it as < Vi\ as the 
hook turns upwards disclosing it to be an 'fc-mark, and identify it with 
the series having Mothafaja F(.), as the reverse of both and their letter¬ 
ings are identical (Cunningham, Coins oj Mediaeval India, Plate IT, 
Nos. 13 and 14). 

Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India , Plate IT, Nos. 15 and 16, 

p. 23. 

4 Cunningham, A.S.L, Vol. XII, pp. 41-42. 
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Bundeikhand which had passed under the Kusha n rule a 
century back. 

28. The Puranas advisedly use the term Nava N a gas. 

For if they used the term B h a r a & i va or 

‘Nava Nagas.* , Tr ' . , . . Tr , , 

their own term V a id aka or v risha 

Nagas, the idea of their revival as practically a new dynasty 
would have been lost and the practical break by the interven¬ 
tion of the Kushan rule would have been lost and confused- 
After describing the empire of the Vindhyakas, i.e. the Va ka¬ 
ta kas, the Puxanas total up and close the Nava Nagas im¬ 
mediately before beginning the imperial line of the Guptas and 
their empire. The reason for doing this was the peculiar situa¬ 
tion of Rudrasena the Si&uka, who, though a grandson of Pra- 
varasena Vakataka, had succeeded as a Bharasiva dauhitra, so 
much so that the Vakataka plates of Balaghat describe him 
only as a Bharasiva Maharaja and not also as a Vakataka. 1 
And as we shall see below [Part XI, § 64], it was Rudrasena, des¬ 
cribed as Eudra Deva ('His Majesty', or 'King' Rudra) who 
was killed in battle by S&mudra Gupta. The Naga line thus 
continued up to the time of Samudra Gupta in the Vakataka 
period. The position of the Nava Nagas, both chronological 
and territorial, is accurately given by the Pur anas. They are 
placed between 1j|(ii)vasph%i (the Kushan viceroy) who ruled 
in Magadha and at Padmavatl and the Guptas of Magadha who 
are said in the Vishnu to have risen while the Nava Nagas were 
ruling. And this insertion is made in the general history of 
Magadha which starts as a new section after the Vakataka 
imperial history. The Nava Nagas were not only rulers of the 
United Provinces but also of both eastern and western Bihar, 
for the Vayu and the Brahmanda in all their copies describe 
their capitals both a3 Mathura and Champa - (‘ Champa vat I ’ 
—Bhagalpur). That the Guptas established a government of 

1 Legally the Bharasiva dynasty superseded the VSkatakas in the 
person of Rudrasena I (a putrikap'u'ra), and the Vakataka imperial dynasty 
and rule ended with Pravarasena I from that point of view, 

2 There were only two Champ as—one in Ariga, now Champa* 
nagar at a distance of about 5 miles from Bhagalpur, and an old town 
with Jaina temples to Vasupujya who was born and died at Champa ; 
and the other was in tho hilk now called Chamba, 


MW/sr* 
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NSga Government. 


their own at Champa (as we shall see in Part III, below) s 
especially noticed by the Puranas when dealing with the Gupta 
imperial system, 1 The Gupta emperor there was substituting 
himself in the Bharasiva-Vakataka system. 

29. The system of the Nag a Government was a 
federation consisting of (1) three 
main monarchical Naga fami¬ 
lies, one of which the Bhara£ivas, was the imperial 
leader, with a number of gubernatorial families under them, 
and (2) a number of republics. Two branches—at Pad- 
mavati and Mathura—were set up by the Bharasivas, with 
distinguishing dynastic titles of their own. The Padmavati 
d y n a s t y had the official designation—the T a k a - v a m s a , 
which is given in the BhavaSataka , a book dedicated to 
G an a p a t i N a g a (§ 31). The M a t h u r a f a rn i 1 y had the 
official title—the Yadu*vamsa , which is given in the 
drama K aumudlmahotsava written about the same time as the 
BhavaSataka. The two titles incidently furnish ethnological 
data regarding the Nava Nagas. They were Yadavas 
and had migrated from the Takka-deSa [in the Punjab]. 2 
The Mathura family never minted any coin. But the 


1 The PararuxH are specially full on the Vakataka and Gupta Empires. 
The chronicles of those periods seem to have been composed in the 
VakStaka country where, in the Vakataka secretariat, the details of both 
could be easily available. The imperial system of the Andhras is also 
attempted in the Puranas by recording their feudatories [see Part IV, 
below], though not in such detail. As in the case of the Vakatakas they go 
back to the early Naga history from the imperial land-mark of the merging 
of the Nagas 'into the V&katakas, so also in the Andhra history they go 
back to the origin, from the point of imperial succession to the Magadhn 
throne. The Puranas have thus followed a system of going back*to the 
beginning of & dynasty from a critical point and giving the earlier history 
of the imperial families. This they have done in the case of the Andhras, 
the Vindhyakas and the Nap.rs, and they would have done so regarding 
the Guptas if they could give their full history. Yet the earlier history 
of the Guptas is attempted m the Vishnu (see Part iii, § 122). 

* See Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 6 if, on the Takkas and 
Takkacle^a, and p. M if. on the Yadavasin the same area. Hema- 
chandra in his ibhidh ana - Ohintdmani (IV. 25) equates Vaktka with 
Takka. 


MIN /Sfy, 
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d m a v a t! family did so from the beginning to the end. 
They were thus a sovereign f amity, and their subordination to the 
BharaSivas was evidently of an imperial type. The Mathura 
family and the family to which N ag a d a 11 a (father of Maha¬ 
raja Mahe^yara Naga of the Lahore seal) belonged and who 
ruled somewhere in the A m b a 1 a district, probably at the old 
capital Sr ughna, seem to have been under the direct control 
of the BharaSivas. There was a ruling family at or near 
Indrapura (Indor Khera) in the district of Bu 1 and- 
eh. a|.ir . At Bulandshahr the seal of Mattila with a Naga 
symbol (Sahkha-paia ) 1 and without the title ‘ rdjan ’ was found 
This Ma t til a has been identified by Growse and Fleet with 
the Mat ila of Samudra Gupta’s inscription 2 . This area is 
described as the governorship of Antarvedl (western 
part of the land between the Ganga and the Yamuna) in the 
Indor plates issued by a Naga ruler of, tha name of $a:rva 
Naga 3 governor c>f Skanda Gupta. 3 Nag a - d a 11 a, Naga- 
s e n a or M a t i 1 a or their ancestors did not strike any coin, nor 
did any governor of Ahichhatra in the time of the Bh£ra3ivas. 
At A hi eh hat ra the ruler called Aehyuta on his coins and 
Achytita Nandi in Samudra Gupta’s inscription, strikes.his 
coins for the first time, but that was under the Vakata'kas, which 
indicates that the Vakafakas set up a feudatory family next- 
door to the Province of KoSala [Oudh], probably as a counter¬ 
poise against the Lichchhavis and the Guptas. As far as the 
Bhara&iva government is concerned, we find only two 
sovereign centres—K a n t i p u r i and P a d m a v a 11. The 
seat at Champavatl (Bhagalpur), given by the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda 4 , was. evidently a subordinate seat, as we find no 
corns of Ghampavatx. As we shall see in due course [§§ 132, 
140], in Samudra Gupta’s inscription the Aryavarta rulers 
are divided into two groups—one beginning with Ganapati 
Naga, which is the group of the kings killed in the first 

i See Part HI on Gupta history (§ HO). I.A., XVIII, p. 280, pl„ 
where a conch and a serpent are sculptured. Light radiates from the 
serpent’s body, 

a I.A., XVIII, 289. 8 G.X, p. 68. 

4 Nava-Nakas [Nagas] tu bhokshyunti purim Ohampavatiui nripah. 
P.T., p. 53. 
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ryavarta War of Samudra Gupta, and the other being the 
group of those rulers who were attacked in or after the seoond 
campaign and who are enumerated in territorial order beginning 
with Rudra Deva, i.e. Rudrasena the Vakataka. The first 
group is headed by Ganapati Naga; he was the chief 
sovereign among the Naga rulers in the Vakataka times, which is 
confirmed by the BhEvasataka (§ 31). The republics in Malwa 
and Rajputana and probably also the Kunindas in the Punjab, 
who strike their respective coins in the Bharasiva times, were 
also sovereign members of the Bha.raSiva Federation (§43). 

§ 29 A. The Puranas give to the Padmavati and the 
Nfiga Lines Mathura Nagas—or, in view of tho 

Vishnu, to the Padmavati-Kantipuri- 
Mathura Nagas — seven successions (p. 28 above). This is fully 
borne out by the names gathered from the coins and inscrip¬ 
tions as tabulated below. 


BhakaSivas : Rise at KSntijmri, c. 140 A.D. 

Nava Naga, (Year 27 on his coin) .. Founder of the Nava NSga 
ffj. 140-170 A.B.] Dynasty [Bh8ra$iyaj. 

Virus gn a (year 34 on coin) .. ,. Founder of Mathura and 


[170-210 A.D.] 

P a (I m a v a i i 
(Taka Dynasty) 

c. 210-230 A.D. BhIma 
Naga. 

c. 230-250 A.D. Skanda 
NIga. 

c. 250-270 A.D. B^ihas- 
pah Naga. 


Padmavati Branches. 


Kanti pu r I. 

(Bharativa Dynasty) 

c, 210-245 Haya Naga 
(year 30 on coin) 
e. 245-250 Tiiaya Naga 

c. 250-260 Babhina Naga 
(year 7 on coin) 


Mathura. 

(Yadu Dynasty.) 
Name unknown. 

Name unknown. 

Name unknown. 


e, 270-200 A.D. VyXghra 
Naga.* 

c. 290-310 A.D. Deva 
Naga. 

o, 310-344 A.D. Ga^ta- 
pati Naga, 


[Vakataka Suzerainty begins c. 284 A.D,] 


c. 260-290 Chabaja Naga 
(year 30 on coin), 
c. 200-315 A.D. Bhava 
Naga. 

[c. 315-344 Budrasena at 

Purika/J 

1 Cunningham read only « Vycighra .. * but the plate [O.M.I., PI. II, % 
22] shows * Vyaghra-Naga \ 


c. 315-340 A.D. 

Kirti-sheista. 
c, 340- 344 A.D. 

NX o a-sen a. 
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Q 


Ahichhatra 
family. 


c, 324-344 A/D. 
Achyuta 
Nandi., 


A nlarvedl family 1 
with capital, pro¬ 
bably at Indra - 
jmra (Indor 
Khefa). 

c. 328-348 a:D. 
Matila. 


S r u g k n «(?) 
family. 


c. 328-348 Naga- 

DATTA. 


G h a in petti a t i 
family. 


Names un- 
linown. 


[c. 348-368 Maha¬ 
raja Maue&- 

VABA NlGA.] 

My reasons for assigning the above order in the succession 
of the P a d m a v a 11, kings are these: Qanapati Naga 
is the last king; about his date we are certain from the 
date of Samudra Gupta. As he has left several thousands 
of coins—in fact, he has left the largest number of coins out of 
all the kings of Hindu times—we have to assign to him a long 
reign. The issues of his coins are also many (I have counted 
about 8), I have, therefore, given him a reign of 35 years. 
B h I m a Nag a’s coins immediately follow V I r a s e n a’s; 
and S k aiida N a g a’s coinage follows his. D e v a N a g a 
seems to have immediately preceded Ganapati Naga, for 
they both add at times * Indra ’ (A.S.B., 1915-16, p, 105) behind 
their names— Devendra , Ganandra . Between B r i h a s p a t i 
Naga and V y a g h r a Naga, the latter preceded im¬ 
mediately Deva Naga, as both have the f Vakaf aka ] imperial 
wheel-mark [§§61.4,. 102 1 ] on their coins. 

In the M a t h u r a dynasty, the last name, Nagasen a, is 
taken from the record of the conquest of Samudra Gupta. His 
seat, on the basis of Samudra Gupta’s inscription, which is dis¬ 
cussed in Part III below, seems to be, almost certainly, at 
Mathura. K Irtish© n a is described in the Kmwmdi-wahot- 
sava as a friend of S u n d a r a - v arman and as the father-in- 
law of K a 1 y a n a • v a r m a n, son of Sundara-varman, who 
dispossessed Chandra Gupta I from Pataliputra. His date 
is discussed in Part III in the Gupta history [§ 133], On the 
basis of that date Naga-sena is given only 4 years and 
Kirtishena, c. 315-340 A.D. To complete seven successions 


1 See also Appendix at the end, on the Du reha Pillar , 
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i^there should have been three more kings after Viraaena at 



Mathura. The Nagasena of the Harsha-charita was a prince at 
P&dmavatl and not at Mathura, and he probably flourished 
under the Guptas as he has left no coin at Padmavati. 

The Ahi c h h a t r a family is located from the coins of 
Achy uta and the occurrence of his name in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, which I discuss in Part III. His coins bear the 
same imperial wheel-mark (C.I.M., PI. XXII, 9) as the coin of 
Devasena of Padmavati (C.M.L, PI. II, 24). I restore the 
territorial unit, the province of Antarvedi, from the I n d o r 
plates of Skanda Gupta’s reign, issued by &arva Nag a, 
governor ( vishayapati ) of the Province (0.1., p. 70). I regard 
Ind.rapu.ra [Indor Khera] as its capital on account of its 
probable mention in the Brahmanda as Surapura and on 
account of the antiquity of the place, where also the Indor 
plates were found. S a r v a Nag a was very likely a des¬ 
cendant of M a t i 1 a whom I discuss in Part III (§ 140). The 
location of Na g a - d atta of Samudra Gupta’s inscription is 
discussed in Part III (§ 140). His headquarters must have been 
at or near Srughna, in the Ambala district. His son’s seal 
was found at Lahore (G.L, p. 282) who, in his time, must 
have ruled as a Gupta feudatory or servant. The seat of 
C h a m p a v at i is mentioned in the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
but names of the rulers have not yet been found. 

30. As we have been dealing here with the Bharati¬ 


ya coins, I may discuss a coin which has 


Pravaiasena a ootn )j een taken as a coin of Viraaena but which I 


alleged to be that of 
Viraseua. 


take to be a Vakataka coin, of Pravara- 
sena I. It belongs to the same series as the 


coins we have been noticing. It is of the old orthodox Hindu 
type, post-Kushan in 3cript and pre-Guptan in style. The 
coin is illustrated in the Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum by Dr. Vincent Smith on plate No. XXII, fig. no. 15 1 
It is read by him as ‘ V(i)rasenasa\ He reads the ‘ i ’ doubt¬ 
fully, and although he takes the coin on the whole as a coin of 
Viraaena, yet he says that this is subsequent to the coins of the 
earlier Virasena. 2 His estimate of the difference between the 


1 See Plate III herem. 


2 C.J.M., p. 192, p. 197, n. 2. 
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in point of time and the decision to take it as belonging to 
another and a later king is correct, but he is incorrect 
in reading the name as ‘ Virasena \ 1 read the legend on the 
coin as Pravarasenas[y]a, reading * Pra 1 as the first letter in 
the left-hand bottom-corner, beginning the legend with it. 
And I also read as 76 [70, 6], below the name. On the 
obverse there is seated a female figure with a jar in her right 
hand, which denotes that it is the figure of the River Goddess 
Ganges [cf. § 17j. 1 In the right-hand bottom comer there is the 
Vakataka wheel which we meet at Naohna and Jaao (see last 
App.}. 

§31. The family history of Gan a pa ti Naga has been 
yielded by a manuscript in Mithila of a 
poetic work written in the reign of 
Ganapati Naga and dedicated to him. 
The author says that both ‘ Vdk 9 (Sara- 
svati) and f PadmdlaycV (=Padmavati) adore the Naga king 
(NTigaraja) 2 whose name he gives in verse as e Gajavaktra &ri (the 
" Elephant-faced Majesty”) Naga 1 } In one of the verses he 
says that by looking at ‘ Garuipati , 1 the other Nagas feel afraid. 1 
The king is called the overlord of D h a r a (Western M&lwa). 6 
His family is described as Taka varhM and his go t r a is called 
Karpati. Neither his father, Jalapa, nor his grandfather, 
Vidyadhara, was king; he evidently succeeded from a collateral 
line. The name of the book is ‘ B ha v a-&a taka’ which con¬ 
sists of a little over a hundred verses, 95 verses of which are 
mostly on sentiments. Every verse is complete in itself with one 
poetic idea, as in Amaru. Many verses, however, are in praise 
of $iva who was the ishta devata of the author’s patron. The 
author’s patron is described as of a severe and austere character, 


The Bh&va Pataka 
and the original Naga 
home. 


1 There is no * rayed crown * on the head of the figure (C.I.M., p. W), 
but it is the canopy (chhatra) part of the throne. See also § 81 below on 
Vakataka coins. 

2 - 8 Jayaswal, Cat. of Mithila MSS., Vol* IT, 105. 

snipcrar-*r*i [wd] wtokt#* iwwt i 

mrfr faiti jjjp. ii ii 

4-5 xrgjrr?w snr'tfW (so). ! (02). 
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■who did not take interest in beautiful women and who is 
noted to bo of a warlike temperament and a veteran war¬ 
rior. The book is printed in the Kavyamala series, Part 
IV, 1899, pages 37 to 52. 1 But in the second &loka of the 
Kavyamala text the name of the king is wrongly given as 
Gatamktra^nr Ndgardjah , 3 while in the Mithila manuscript it 
is OajamUmf&nr Ndgardjah, he. S r i O a n a p a t i N a g a r a j a, 
which led me to identify the king with Ganapafci Naga. The 
Tak Nagas living near Jammu and elsewhere in the Punjab 
are well known. 3 Their royal race is mentioned by the chroni¬ 
cles of Rajputana, Chandbardai and Muhammadan historians. 
Their gotra K a r p a t i is to be traced in the Maha-Bharata 
where we have the Five Karpatas placed in the company 
of the Malavas in the Punjab-Rajput&na region, evidently as 
republican communities. 4 The Naga family seems to have 
been akin to their next-door neighbours the Malavas who were 
worshippers of Karkota Naga and had migrated from the 
Punjab to Rajputana (see Pt. III of this book, §§ 145-6). 

31 A. The Nandi-Nagas, when they leave Padma- 
vati and Vidi6a in the Rushan period 
about 80 A.D., migrate to the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces where they live and rule 
in the security of mountain fastnesses 
for over half a century. There is a definite piece of 
evidence of their occupation of the district Nagpur (C.P.), 
The Deoli plates of the Rasht rakufa king Krishnaraja II 
(EX, Vol. V, p. 188) which. was found within a few miles of 
Nagpur, the modern capital of the Central Provinces, and is 
dated in the Saka year 852 (940-41 AJD.) describes the gifted 
estate to be in the district of ‘Nagapura-Nandivar- 
dhanab Now, both these names are connected with the 
Nandi-Nagas. We find Nandivardhana much earlier than this 

1-2 On character see verses 76, 66, 62, etc. See Kavyamala text, 
verses 1, 98 100, where the family is described. 

3 Cunningham. A.S.R., VoL II, p. 10. For Tahhdrika a Bhatta 
village in Madhyade^a in the Middle Ages, see I. A., XVII, 245. 

4 See my Hindu Polity , Part I, page 156; M. Bh., Sabha, C. XXXif, 
verses 7-9. 


The Refuge of the 
Magas, from A.D. SO 
to 140 A.D, 
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inscription, going back right to the time of the V akafakas 
who were the immediate successors of the Bhara£iva. Sagas. 
In the Poona plates of Prabhavati Gupta, edited in E.L, vpl 
XV, p. 39, the town of Nandimrdiiana figures, This 'Nandi- 
vardhana has been identified by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, as 
pointed out by Mr. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit in E.L, XY, p. 41. 
with Nagardhan , which is 20 miles from Nagpur. 1 The name 
Nundivardhana could not have come into existence under 
the Vakatakas or the Bharaaivas when the title Nandi had 
dropped, and would go back to a period before the Bh&rasiva 
rise. When the Naga kings left Padmavati and Vidisa they 
, at the time bore the dynastic style Nandi . It seems that 
the Nandi-Nagas for about half a century made the country on 
the other side of the Vindhyas in the Central Provinces their 
place of refuge and haven of freedom where the Rushans could 
not reach. This migration of an Aryavarta dynasty into the 
heart of the Central Provinces had a tremendous effect upon 
the subsequent history which united Aryavarta with a part 
of Bakshinapatha in the reign of the Bharadivas and their succes¬ 
sors the Vakatakas. From 100 A D. up to 550 A.D. the Central 
Provinces became absolutely interwoven and one with the Yin- 
dhyan Aryavarta, i.e. Bundelkhand—a unity which has ob¬ 
tained and come down to our own days. A part of Bundelkhand 
and the Nagpur part of the ancient Dakshinapatha have re¬ 
mained a Hindusthani province, wholly become Northern in race, 
language and culture; and Aryavarta has been de facto extended 
tip to the confines of the Nirmal range. This is a legacy of the 
history of those sixty years of the Naga exile. From Nagpur 
up to Purika (Hoshangabad) on one side and through Seoni and 
Jabalpur on the other, they maintained touch respectively 
with Eastern Malwa (from which they had been dispossessed) 
and with Baghelkhand (Rewah) through which ultimately they 
reached the Ganges. This new home became the second and 
subsequent home of the Vakatakas in the Gupta time and 
led to the enrichment of Ajanfa, which had been throughout its 
main history under the influence and direct possession of the 

i Hira Lai, Inscriptions in C.P. and Berar , p. 10, Naga-vardhana- 
Nagardhana 



Later history of the 
Nagas. 
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.ara&vas and the Vakatakas. The art of A] apta in the main ' 
is the .Nagara (Bhara^iva) and Vakataka art ; Ajanta passed 
hands from the Satavahanas to the B h ar a6i v a - V akatakas 
about 250-275 A.D. 

§3.2. Up to the reign of Skanda Gupta there were some 
Naga feudatories, as Skanda Gupta is 
described to have dealt severely with 
a Naga rebellion. 1 Chandra Gupta. If 
married a Naga princess, Kubera-Naga, who was mahddevi and 
the mother of Prabh&vatl Gupta, and, if not identical with 
Bhruva-Devi, was probably the second wife of Chandra Gupta. 
A Naga family of feudatories in Kota, B^jpiUana, is found in 
the Middle Ages. 1 * * * The Nagavaiirii families of the Bastar inscrip¬ 
tions, published by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, descend very likely 
from the Nagas of the Central Provinces who have left a memo¬ 
rial to their name in the place-nam.ee Nagpur 3 and Nagar(var)- 
dhana } and are the probable remnants of (he Bharasiva occupa¬ 
tion . 


V. The Rushan Rule at Padmavatx and in Magadha 
(c. 80 A.D. to 180 AJX). 

33. The Puranas, to complete the history of P a cl m avat i 
and Magadha before the rise of the Nava 
\ anashpaxa. Nagas and the Guptas, insert the history of 

Vanashpara, spelt in the Puranas as I ’ lAvasphali ( ka ), Visvasphcini 
and VimvaspMti* where Kharoshthi n has been misread and 
misreproduced as s, 5 6 as in the case of Kwnala misspelt 


i G.I., p. 59 (Junagarh, L 3). 2 LA. ; XIV, 45. 

3 Nagapura (present NSgpur) is found in an inscription of the 10th 
century. See Hira Lai's Inscriptions in the Central Provinces and Bemr 
(2nd ©d.)» p. 10 ; E.I., VoL V, 188. For the NAgavamSis of the 11th and 
later centuries, see his pp. 209-210 and references in that book 

(p. 190). Nagcr-dhana , as pointed out above (§ 31 A), is the ancient site of 
Nandi-vardhana, the town mentioned in the Poona plates of Prabhavati 

Gupta, and in the Kashtrakufca inscription (Deoli plate«). It is now called 
Nagar-dhana , i.e. $ the Naga* ’ Vardhana” where Nagar stands for Nagar. 

A Pargiter, Pur&na Text, p. 52, n. 45 and others on that page. 

6 Ibid,, p. 85. 


WHS 
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Kusdla . Vimvmjphaii and Vi(n)vasphdni stand for the namcT 
found in inscriptions at Saraath, spelt as Vanmhmm and 
Vanaspara , We know from two Sarnath inscriptions (E.1., Vol. 
VIII, p. 173) that Vanaspara ruled as governor of the province 
wherein Benares was situated, under the reign of Kanishka in his 
year 3. Vanashpara (Vanaspara) was at that time only a 
governor (Kshatrapa), w hile bis chief Ivharapallana was aMaha- 
kshatrapa .(Vloeroy). Vanashpara would have become a Maha- 
kshatrapa later. We may, therefore, place him at about 90 
A.I), to 120 A.I)., for he seems to have had a long rule. This 
is the period when the Vidi&a Nagas must seek security in 
obscurity. 

34, This V a naspa r a was so important that his descen¬ 
dants, the Banaphars of Bundelkhand, 
His policy. . _ • 

retained miliary reputation down to the 

Ghandel times. They were considered low in origin and found it 
difficult to marry into Rajput families and their position is low 
still to-day. A dialect—Banapharl—in Bundelkhand goes by 
their name. Vimvasphafi established himself at Padmavatl 
(according to the Bhagavata) and up f o Magadha (according to 
all the Puranas). The Pur an as record that he was very brave, 
that he conquered capitals, i.e. from Padmavatl to Bihar; that 
in war he was powerful like Vishnu; that he looked like a 
eunuch. The Puranas here anticipated the description which 
Gibbon, the great historian, gave to the Huns:—* as they were 
almost destitute of beards , they never enjoyed the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age \ Vanaspara evidently had 
a Hun-like, Mongolian appearance. His policy is specially 
noted. He made the popular,ion practically Brahmin dess 
(prajcls ch-d - brahma-bh myisJUMh) . He depressed the high-class 
Hindus and raised low-caste men and foreigners to high posi¬ 
tions. He abolished the Kshatriyas and created a new ruling 
caste. He made his subjects un-Brahmanical, The same 
policy was followed by the later Rushans as we shall see here¬ 
after (§ 146 B)—a policy of social tyranny, and religious fana¬ 
ticism—'both actuated by political motives, Vanaspara created 
a new ruling or official class out of the Kaivartas (a low caste of 
aboriginal agriculturists, now called Kewat) and out of the 
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'0Achaka s, i.e, castes lower than the Madras—the untouchables, 
lie imported [into Bunclelkhand-to-Bihar] the Madmkas who had 
their home in the Punjab, and the Chakm and Pulinda s or Chaka- 
Pulindas or Pulinda-Yamm 1 , The detail about the first class of 
men imported for administrative purposes from the north to 
the east is useful as showing the policy of importing mercenaries 
from one part of India into another. The Chaka-Puli?ida$ are 
really $dka-Pulinda ®, &aka often being rendered as Chaka in 
India, e.g. in the Garga-samhita. 2 3 They are qualified as yapu- 
or yauu- Pulindas and live calked Pulinda-yavu and Pulinda - 
abrdhmmidndm. , 3 In other words, they were non -Brahmanical 
Scythic Pulindas, as opposed to the Indian Pulindas. They 
seem to be the Pdladas or Palada- C Shaka s who appear pro¬ 
minently in the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth 
century on account of their coinage and their acceptance of the 
coinage of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta. 4 

35. This description of the rule of the Kushan viceroy 
gives us a groat insight into the character of the K.ushan rule in 
India. This is further confirmed by what we read in the history 
of Kashmir [the Edjalamnqini] about the Kush an rule [i, 1,174- 
185 j. In Kashmir they stopped the prevalent worship of the 
N&gas and imposed Bucldhism. Buddhism was the only religion 
whereby the foreigner Sakas could claim equality with an old* 
orthodox, proud society organised on exclusive, ethnic lines. 
These Mlechchha rulers felt the ignominy which the Brafimanic 
system of” society automatically imposed upon them, and they 


1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 52, n. 48 : 

Vishnu : Kaivarta-yad(v)uThdinda-fibrahirmnanarh ( °nyan ) r5jye 
sthapayishyati utsady&khila-kshatra-jatim. 

BUagavata : karishyaty aparnn vari>Sn, Pulinda-ynvn -MadrakSn | 
praja$ ch-abrahma-bhuy ishthnh, sthapayishyati durmatih | 

VQyu: ufcsadya parthiv&n aarvSii, So ’ny&n varnnn karishyafci | 
Kaivartan PaftchakmhS chaiva Fulindan(a)br ahmSnaths tatha I! 

Other readings; * Kaiv arty ana rh Oak a m3 chaiva PulindakSn’, and 
* Kaivartan yapumsmi-ohaiva ’ (etc.). 

2 Vol. XIV, p. 408. 

3 Pargiter, P.T., p. 52, note 35 and others. 

* J.B O.E.B., XVIII, 200. [There were Northern Pulindas, m 
Afghanistan, probably, now called Povindiih. See Matey a Pu., 113-41.] 
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Pre-Kushan ortho¬ 
dox monuments and 
Kushan social policy. 


fe™d various means to destroy that social system which excluded 
them. The consequent agitation in Kashmir was great, and it 
is recorded that Gonarda III restored the Naga-worship which 
the Turushka [i.e. the Kushan] rule of Hushka, Jushka and 
Kanislika had abolished. In Hindustan we have a similar 
tale, without understanding which we cannot understand the 
national movement under the Bhara&ivaB. 

36. Of Buddhism and Jainism alone we have monumental 
evidence in the period of the Kushan 
rule. Of the orthodox worship of the 
Hindu system we have no trace in monu¬ 
ments. And we have 1 no trace of earlier 
orthodox monuments, although we know that orthodox motifs 
and orthodox architecture and orthodox iconography had 
already been established facts before the earliest Buddhist monu¬ 
ments were erected. That Hindu temples of various styles and 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses of various forms existed before 
300 A.IX is proved by their elaborate and scientific treatment 
in the Matsya Parana, and orthodox books are full of reference 
to them. 2 In the face of that evidence there can be no manner 
of doubt that before the Gupta period the national art and 
architecture of the orthodox Hindus had reached a point which 
was not repeated in all its details in the revivalist period of the 
Bharasivas, the Vaka takas and the Guptas. This is established 
by the internal evidence of Buddhist and Jaina iftonuments 
themselves. To take one example: There was no scope for the 
rise of the Apsards in sculpture on Buddhist and Jaina 
sepulchral memorials. But we do find the Apsara with her 
lover, the Gandharva, in loving attitude at the Bodh-Gaya 
railing gate, at the Mathura Jaina stupas, at the Nagarjuni 
Konda stupas, etc. The origin of the Apsara motive is not to 
be found in Buddhism and Jainism but in the Hindu texts (e.g. 
in the Matsya Purana), which at least go back to the third cen¬ 
tury. Their treatment with citations of 18 previous authorities 

1 One exception is the five-faced lingam at Bhita (A.8.R., 1909-10) 
which bears an inscription of the second century B.G. 

2 These have been ably collected by Mr. Brindaban Bhattacharya in 
his book ' The Hindu Images 
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ows that they must go back centuries earlier/ The Hindu 
texts lay clown that the doorways must be decorated with 
Ga/idharva-rnitkunm , the Gandharva couples a , and that Apsa- 
rases, Siddhas, Yakshas and others must be sculptured on the 
temples. The toilet scenes at Mathura are of Apsaraacs in 
their characteristic, toilet-bathing poses which give them the 
name f water-nymphs*. New, where did the Buddhists or 
Jainas get. the Ap-saras from; from where did the Buddhists 
and Jainas get their Gaja- Lakshml; wherefrom did the 
Buddhists get the VaishnavT carrying the Garudadhvaja ? My 
answer is, they got them from the orthodox Hindu buildings. 
There they had become too stereotyped, for the architect and 
the mason to ignore; without tJiese motives and decorative 
icons no building could be regarded as a sacred building when 
the Buddhists started erecting their sacred monuments which 
had to be in the sty le current in the country . On Hindu temples 
they all have a meaning, mystic (yogic) and traditional, dating 
back to the Vedic age and Vedie conceptions and are intimately 
connected with the previous history of Hindu mythology, which 
faithfully descended down to the last days of Hindu sacred archi¬ 
tecture and iconography. But they have no meaning with 
Buddhist and Jaina structures whore they are mere architectural, 
conventional decorations. he. borrowed and repeated from ortho¬ 
dox Hindu buildings. The orthodox buildings themsel ves of the 
pre-Rushanperiod are completely wiped out. And, who destroy¬ 
ed them ? My answer is, the Rushan rule destroyed them. It 
is recorded 8 that one of the early Rushans destroyed temples of j 
the Sacred Fire and raised in their places Buddhist temples. ! 
We see from the recorded policy of the Rushan viceroy that he i 
suppressed Brahmins and orthodox castes and made the popu- 

i The subject is treated in the Matsya Pur%a in chapters 251_ 

269, and the text is avowedly based on 18 named authorities (Ch. 261, 

2 -4). From chapter 270, chapters dealing with history (Chs. 270-274) begin, 
which end about 240 A.1X The eighteen authorities will take back the 
science to about 600 B.O. at least, for its initial stage. 

* Matsya., 257, 13-14 (re. Vishnu’s Temple): 

toran&n choparishtSt tu Vidy adhara-s ama nvi tarn | 
devadundubhi-sarhyu ktarh Gandhar va-mithimSnvitam j 

3 J.B.O.R.S., XVill, 15. 


MINIS/yjj, 
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vfcion practically Brahmin-less. A. 1 b © r u n i took note of the 
character of the 6aka rule referring co the period of 78 A.D.: 

‘ The here-mentioned S&ka tyrannised over the country 
between the river Sindhu and the Ocean after he had 
made Aryavarta in the midst of his realm his dwelling 
place. He interdicted the Hindus from considering and 
representing themselves as anything but, Sakas.’ [ii. 6]. 
The G a r g a S a in h i t a has a similar history to repeat: 

< The king of the Sakas [was] greedy, very powerful, 

sinful. The terrible and the numerous Sakas 

[made] the population lose their character and degraded in 
their acts.’ (J.B.O R.S., Vo!. XIV, pp. 40<t and 408.) 

Gu n5d hya in the first century A.D. gives a similar des¬ 
cription of their doings, the doings of the Mlechchhas, the 
foreigners, defeated by Vikram&ditya Salivahana (J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 2961: 

‘ (These) Mlechchhas slay Brahmins, interfere with 
sacrifices and other sacred ceremonies. They carry off 
daughters of hermits. Indeed, what crime do not the 
villains commit V (Kathasarifr., Bk. XVIII.) 

36 A. How the Hindu nation looked at the Buddhist India 

of the Rushans is summed up in the 
MahS-Bh5rata on , , 

social conditions, Maha-Bharata, Vana-parvan, chapters 188 
■c. 150 A.D.-200 A.D. ^ 19()1 

£ Then will rule over the land many Mleckchha kings. 
These sinful kb /s, addicted to falsehood, will govern on 
principles that are false, and they will be given to false con- 
troversiaKsm. The Andhras, the &akas, the Fulindas, 
the Yavanas (i.e. Yaunas), the Karnbhojas, the Valhikas, 
and the £>ura*Abhiras will then be rulers (188. 34-36). Then, 

1 Ch. 190 ib mostly repetition of Oh. 188. It seems that Ch. 188 
was the original text which was revised in the shape of Oh. 190 and the 
name of Kalki introduced at the end which if? not to be found in Oh. 188, 
and which was expressly borrowed from ‘the Purana by Voyu’ (Oh. 191.16). 
It is not to be found in the present Vuyu P., though it is in the Vayv- 
prolcla -Brahmanda Pur&aa. The period (o. 150 A.D. -200 A.D.) is 
fixed by the rulers mentioned in Ch. 188. 
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utterings of the Vedas become futile, the $udras address 
(Brahmanas) with 5 Bho ’ (term of equality), while Brail- 
maims address them with \ Noble Sir ’ (39). Citizens will 
lose character on account of the terror of the burden 
of taxation (46). They become addicted to materialism 
(‘ thw^worldum ’— aihalauJcikam) which ministers to their 
flesh and blood (49). The whole world will be Mlcchehhaniz- 
ed ; all rites and sacrifices will cease (190. 29). The Brah- 
manas, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas Will disappear; at this 
time all men will become one caste, the whole world will 
be Mlecbehhamzed, men will no more gratify the Celestials 
with Sraddha or manes with libations (46). Prohibiting 
the worship of the Celestials, they will worship bones. 
In the settlement of the Brahmanas, in the Aaramas of the 
Great Rishis, in places sacred to gods, in sacred spots 
and in temples which had been dedicated to the Nagas— 
the land will be marked with tombs (‘ Edukas ’ss Buddhist 
stupas) containing bones. They will have no temples 
dedicated to the Celestials/ 1 (65, 66, 67,.) 

This in places textually corresponds with the description 
of India under the Saka rule given in the Garga Samhita. The 
description seems to be a description by an eye-witness. The 
times to which the description applies is fixed by the mention 
of the rulers—the Andhras, $akas, Pulindas, Bactrians (i.e. 
the Kushans), Abhiras—that is, the latter part of the 'Rushan 
times. I have said before that the Kushans destroyed the 
Hindu temples. This is borne out by this Maha-Bharata 
passage. The whole Hindu world was turned into Mlechchhas; 
all castes were abolished and practically one caste was created. 
$raddha and other rites were suspended ; people worshipped 
bone-relics instead of Hindu gods. The Vartia4rama system 
had been superseded. Oppression resulted in loss of character. 
Moral decay is set out at length in the same chapters. 


1 Eclakan pujayMiyanti, varjayishyanti devatah. Su<lra3 cha pra- 
bhavishyanti ma dvijah y u g asaroksh aye. A^ramosbu MaharsliT nSo. 
BrShmanSvaaatheshu cha, Dovasthaneshu chaityeshu Naganamalayeshu 
cha, Eduka-ohmhfc ppithivl na devagriha-bhushiba. (Kumbakonam 
Text, p. 314.) 
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The Sakan rule aimed at denationalising the Hindus and 
at the basic destruction of their national system. The social 
revolution which the pakas strove for with a calculated policy, 
was a scheme to depress the high and the aristocrat, the custo¬ 
dian of national culture and the trustee of national liberty—the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya. The Sakas were more afraid of 
the Hindu social system than the arms of the Hindu rulers 
whom they had already conquered. They aimed at sapping 
character from the common people by systematic terrorisation 
and proselytisation. The Garga Sarhhita says that they carried 
away one-fourth of the total population from the Sipra to their 
own capital, i.e. Bactria. Their massacres are noted both by 
the Garga. Samhita and in their summing up by the Puranas. 1 
They must have carried away as well great wealth from the 
country to Bactria. Their infamous greed was notorious. They 
systematically imposed a non-Brahmanioal religious system on 
the Hindus. Hindu life, in short, was suspended. No book 
written between 78 A.IX to 180 A.D. is to be traced in the 
orthodox literature of Northern India. It became, there¬ 
fore, imperatively necessary for the Hindus to undertake to 
deliver their country from such a political and social scourge. 


VI. The Achievements of the Bhaba^ivas, and their 

Empire. 


The motive-cult of the 
Bhnra^iva time. 


37. The undertaking to deliver the country from such a 
national calamity (§ 36) was shouldered by 
the Bharasivas on the Ganges. Now, here 
we have to take note of the contem¬ 
porary motive factor which rules national undertakings in every 
human community and in every age and clime. That factor 
is the spiritual sentiment and the faith for the time-being. If 
the historian misses to read that, and merely attempts to 
record the catalogue of facts, he misses the bird and counts 
the feathers. It is more than doubtful whether he can read 
his facts correctly without reading the curves of national 
thought and sentiment. 


1 vSee below, Pfc. Ill, §§ 146B—147, 
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38, Then, what was the National Cult and Faith with 
I which the BMra&tvas entered on their mission? We find in 
f that period everywhere— -Siva v Siva rules over the actions of 
the Bharasivas and continues to preside over the Vakataka 
India. In their period even books on poetic sentiments , which 
ought to be devoted to love, were devoted to Lord Siva. 
National service of Hindu state-makers was always a solemn 
dedication to the Supreme Force which presides over human 
destiny.. The dedication was made to a particular aspect 
of Him, to a particular temperament of His, according to the 
national temperament of the time. The presiding God to 
whom political service was this time dedicated, was the 
God of Destruction. The Bharatfivas called in Siva who 
stood up in Yoga for a partial Taudava through his people 
of the Gangetic valley. We find $iv& everywhere in this 
period. The air is surcharged with the belief that the Des¬ 
troyer Himself has founded the Bhara&iva State* that He 
is the guarantor of the king and the people of the Bhara- 
^iva kingdom. He has stood up to see His people free—free 
to follow their dharmd, free to be their own masters, free 
to be in Iryavarta, the land of the Aryas, their God-given 
home. This politico geographical idea of * legitimacy ’ of the 
Hindu sovereign in Aryavarta, which we may call Arydvmtism, 
is laid down in the Manava DharmaSastra (II, 22-23), and is 
traceable from the time of Fatanjali (180 B.G.) 1 down to 
Medhatithi {dhramydhramya na ckiram tatra Mlechchhah slh&laro 
bhavanliy 2 and to Visala-deva [1164 \.D.] as a living belief 
[Arydvarlam yaihdrthark punarapi hritavan Mlechchha-vichchhe - 
dandkMb]} This sacred principle had been violated, and 
He must set the wrong right. He must do it by His own 
method, by His own process, the dance of destruction. The 
Naga kings became Bhdra&iva. They undertook to execute 
and they successfully executed that national dance of destruc¬ 
tion in the valley of the Ganges. The names assumed by the 
Bhara&iva NSgas—< Virasena/ * Skanda Naga,’ ‘ Bhlma Naga/ 

1 il.B.O.R.S., IV, p. 2 02. 

2 Tagore Lectures, Manu and Yajiiavalkya, pp. 31-32. 

* Delhi Pillar, I.A., XIX, p. 212. 
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‘ Deva Naga/ 15 Bhava Naga’—all prove that sense of Saiva. 
responsibility and necessity which the time required. Their 
repeated asvamedhas, like the revival of the names of divine 
heroes, are records in themselves. A series of acts of valour 
continued, and repeated exertions resulted in progressive des¬ 
truction of the Kush an power in Aryavarta. Soon after the 
rise of Vlrasena we find the Kushans 
pushed back as far as the neighbourhood 
of Sirhind from the Gangetic valley. 
About 226-241 A.D., the Kuahan king 
( Jundh— Yauvan) 1 had diplomatic dealings with Ardashir, the 
first Sassanian emperor, from Sirhind. 2 By that time North- 
Eastern India up to the confines of the Punjab had been freed. 
This is amply borne out by the coins of Vlrasena which are 
found all over the United Provinces, and parts of the Punjab. 
The Kushans were so pressed by the Bharasivas that they ulti¬ 
mately sought the protection of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
(between 238 and 269 A.D ) whose effigy they had to stamp on 
their coins. Before Samudra Gupta, the greater portion of the 
Punjab as well had been liberated. The Madrakas were strik¬ 
ing their own coins once more and negotiated peace with and 
accepted the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta. The hills up to 
Kangia once more were under Hindu rulers when Samudra 
Gupta appeared on the scene. Most of this achievement is to 
be credited to the Bkarasiva Nagas, performers of ten a^vame- 
dhas; and the maintenance of that free inheritance for 50 years, 
with further progress, to the Vakafakas, who carried on the 
Bhara6iva policy. 

39. To appraise the success of the Bharasivas we have to 
imagine and visualize the immense pres¬ 
tige of the Bactrian Tukharas whom we 
call to-day the Kushans. Here was a 
power whose reserve forces were centred in 
their homeland in Central Asia and which 
was constantly fed from that centre—a power which had become 
firmly established from the banks of the Oxus up to the Bay of 

i J.B.OJR.S , XVIII, 201. 

3 V. Smith, B.H.L, 4th, p. 289, n. 


Prestige and 

strength of the Ku- 
ahans, and the Bhara- 
$iva boldness. 
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gal, 1 from the Jumna down to the Narbada, 2 and in the 
west, from Kashmir and the Punjab to Sindh and Kathiawar! 
and to the sea beating against the coast of Gujarat, Sindh and 
Beluohistan—a power which for nearly one hundred years had 
insisted on its divine right as the Son of Heaven (Daiva- 
putra 8 ) to idle over the Hindu humanity—a power which had the 
established fact of an iron rule in its favour. That power now 
to be challenged by a leader risen from obscurity, was a bigger 
fact than the challenge by the subject Greeks against the mam¬ 
moth Persian Empire. The Greeks had not been under the 
direct administration of Persia, while the area now called the 
United Pro vinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar had been under 
the direct imperial administration of the Kushans. It was not 
the question of merely throwing off a suzerainty, it was not 
the case of merely tearing oft’ the veil of prestige hanging from 
a distance, but attacking directly a mighty power bodily install¬ 
ed in the country. The Rhara&vas did it and did it sue* 
cessfully. While the Satavahanas in the West were still strug¬ 
gling against the Saka power—the S&tavahanas who had been 
emperors of the South for three centuries—the Bharasivas at¬ 
tained the result where the Emperors of Dakshinapatha failed. 

40. The RharaSiva rule was marked with Siva’s asce- 
1N . p , tictem. They have no grandeur, except 

Bhsratfiva Rule. the g randeur of their severe and austere 
undertaking. They ignore the imperial 
coinage of Kushans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 
assume no grandeur, unlike the Guptas. Like $iva, they have 
a self-imposed non-richness. Like Siva, they bestow and not 
partake. They give freedom to the Hindu Republics; they 
give them freedom to mint their own money and to live their 
own full life. Like Siva’s domestic polity, they have a gana, of 

1 Coins of V&sudeva were found in PStaliputra excavations. A.R. A.S., 
E.C., 1913-14, p. 74. The Kushan and ITm Kushan coins would indicate 
their influence up to the Bay of Bengal, though beyond Bihar they seem 
to be limited generally by the Rajmahai Hills. The Orissa tradition 
about a yavemo I invasion probably refers to the Kushan yaunew. 

2 At Bhejragb at a Kushan inscription has been found. 

3 0/, Alberuni, II, 10, on the pretensions of the Barha~takln , ancestor 
of Kanishka (J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 225). 
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Hindu States, around them. They are the true &iva-made 
Nandi, the lord of the Garpa&* They merely preside over a con¬ 
federacy of states and foster freedom everywhere. They per¬ 
form asvamedhas, but do not become eka-rdt Emperors, They 


remain political Saivas and international ascetics amongst 
their countrymen. 


41, A worshipper of Siva is a worshipper of a symbol, a 
bindu. The Saiva worshipper would have looked down upon the 


Buddhist idol-worshippers as followers of a low cult, 1 Whether 
the Bharasiva did so or did not, we can be certain of one fact 
that Buddhism could not but have declined in the Naga coun¬ 
try, if for nothing else, at least for its political alliance with the 
enemy of the national civilization. It had become the foster- 
child of a tyrant and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must 
fall. This is the explanation of the decay of Buddhism 
which was so marked by the time of the early Guptas, 
The decay was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara¬ 
tiya period. Buddhism had become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu character by its contact with the 
Kushans, in whose hands it had lost its spiritual independence 
and become a politics* instrument. The Buddhist Bhikshus in 
the Kushan period in Kashmir were felt, on the evidence of 
the Baja-taratygifyi, as a social nuisance and a load of oppres¬ 
sion. They must have been so felt also in Aryavarta. Saiva 
asceticism became a necessary antidote for a readjustment of 
society. The $akas had weakened the character of the Hindu 
population; Saiva asceticism was a necessary factor of correction. 
The greedy imperialism of the Kushans was destroyed; the 
Hindu people were purged of deteriorated morals. And when 
the task was done, the Bharasivas retired. Siva’s mission was 
complete, and in Lord Siva, the Bhara^ivaa re-entered in spiri¬ 
tual triumph. Unconquered till the last, untainted by any mate¬ 
rial selfishness, the true servants of their Lord and His people 
exit from the stage of history—a rare, honourable and noble 
finis which the BharaSiva fully deserved. The Bharasivas 

I During the Nag; >Vaka taka period, the Ceylonese Buddhists trans¬ 
ferred the tooth-relic from Andhra to Ceylon (§ 175). It indicates that 
Buddhist worship at the time stood discredited in India [oj. § 126]. 
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■established Hindu sovereignty in Aryavarta. They restored 
the Hindu imperial throne and the national civilization and 
gave a new life to their country. They revived aSvamedha 
after a lapse of some four centuries. They restored the sanc¬ 
tity of the Mother Ganges, the river of Lord Siva, throughout 
its length by freeing her from sin and crime, and made her 
worthy to be sculptured at the doors of the temples of the 
Vakatakas and the Guptas as a symbol of purity. 1 They did all 
this, and left no memorial to themselves. They left their deeds 
and obliterated themselves. 

42. The A'aga performers of the ten afaamedhm, to put it 

NBgaa and MSJavas. “ modern phraseology, the Naga emper- 
ors, fostered the republics which covered 
the whole of [ Eastern and Western ] Matwa, and probably also 
Gujarat (Abhlr&s), the whole of Raj pu tana (Yaudheyas and 
Malavas), and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab 
(Madras)—all connected territory, to the west of the valley of 
the Ganges. These were certainly free in the next, the Vaka- 
taka period, when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The 
dalwa republics seem to have been formed by peoples and clans 
akin to the N&gas. Those around Vidi^a were worshippers of 
Nagas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove. 
Eran, the Anikina town, is itself after the name Airaka, a 
Naga, and the Eran coins bear a Naga (serpent) figure. The 
Malavas /near Jaipur, had founded their capital, K a r k o t a 
Nagara, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Uniyara—a feudatory of 


1 The oldest form of Ganga in stone is at JSnkhat (see Plate II here¬ 
in). The next one, together with that of the sister-river YamunS we 
find at Bhumara; then those at Deogarh, described by Cunningham 
in A.S.K., vol, X, p. 104, Temple No. 5. where the figures are 'canopied 
hy a five-hooded Naga \ They are on the lower faces of the jambs, just as 
at Saraudra Gupta’s Vishnu temple at Eran. The Naga-canopy at Deo- 
garh is unique, nowhere repeated. NSga is unconnected with the mytho- 
logy of Ganga and Yamuna. The river motifs themselves are referable 
to the Bhara6iva period (see § 30) and its association with Naga ends 
strong support to that view. The Naga-Ganga and the Nciga-Yamuna 
signify the two sacred rivers of the Naga territory freed by them. 
Of. § 36 on the conscious, political significance of the river motifs. 
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the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 25 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word Ndgara itself in the capital Karhota N&gara is connected 
with the word Naga, It is important to recognise this fact 
that the N&ga monarchs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected. Raja- 
sekhara J*ys that the Takkas and the people of Maru used 
ajpabhram&a idioms. As we have already seen, the family of 
Ganapati Naga of Padmavati was a Taka-varhsa , which means 
that the family came from the Takka-de6a. Thus we see that 
\ Malavas and the Magas spoke the same dialect. It seems 
that with the original migration of the republican Malavas 
from the Punjab, the Takka Nagaa had also migrated, and that 
the Magas themselves originally belonged to a republican 
community [the Five Karpatas] [§ 31], and that they were a 
Punjab people settled in Malwa. 

43. The Naga emperors beoame the leaders of a move- 

Other Republics. for freed ° m fr0m the Kus % 

rule. The Mala v a s, the Y a u d it ey a s, 

and the K u n i n d a s (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the 
Naga period. It may be possible to discern on a minute 
study their connection with the Naga coinage disclosing the 
symbols of hegemony or suzerainty of the Magas, 1 The con¬ 
nection of the Malava republican coins with those of Padmavati 
has been already realized and noticed. Dr. Vincent Smith 
says, * they (Naga coins) are closely related to some of the later 
Malava coins \ 2 3 The Malava coins re-appear, after a break, 
about the same time as the N&ga coins of Padmavati, about 
the second century x\.D. 8 The Ya udheya coinage revives 
about the second century AMD., 4 * and the Kuninda coinage in 
the third century, 6 who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 
In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the 
Malavas is contemporaneous with the Nagas. 


1 The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the BhSra&va coins 
(§§26A, 2dB) is met with on several republican coins of the period. 

2 C.X.M., p. 164, 

3 Rapson, I.C., pp. 12-13; Of . pp. 176-177. 

4 O'l.M., p. 166. 

& Rap, ion, I.O., p. 12, 
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Nag a Empire ; its cha¬ 
racter and extent. 


The main blow to the Kushan power came from the 
Naga emperors, but it is almost certain 
that on account of the confederate sove¬ 
reignty enjoyed by these large republics 
the Nagas must have been helped in their campaign by those 
republican communities. The Naga empire was, what we may 
call, a Democratic Empire. In Magadha, the Kota 
dynasty seems to have arisen under them (Part III). The Gupta j 
dynasty takes its root in the Naga period, which, the Pur&nas j 
expressly mention (Part III, §110). It should be noted here that 
the Guptas were also northern emigrants domiciled in the east 
(Part III, §112). The Kotas of Magadha and the Guptas of Pra- 
y&ga were evidently subordinate members of the Naga Empire. 
In Bihar, Champavatl is noted by the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
as a capital of the Nava Nagas. The Nagas extended their 
sway into the Central Provinces, a fact borne out by the 
subsequent Vakataka history and the place-names like Ndga- 
vardhana , Ncindi-vardhana , and Ndgapura . At Purika, they had 
a capital in the heart of the Vindhyan mountains, as a gate¬ 
way to Malwa. We may take it that, speaking roughly, the 
empire of the Bharadivas included Bihar, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, Kajputana and the Madra republics in the E. Punjab. 
The Rushans accepted the suzerainty of Ardashir just in the 
middle of the Bharasiva period, 226-241 A.D., and they adopted ; 
Shapur*s effigy on their coins between 238 and 269 A.D. This ; 
was the result of the Bharasiva pressure. Thus the ten a&vame- 
dhas of the BharaSivas were not an empty rite. 

45. Apart from the aivamedhas which are symbols both of 

a political revival, and a revival of ortho- 
NSgara Architecture. , ,, , ... , 

dox culture, there is independent evi¬ 
dence of a revival of orthodox culture w’hich marks a new era. 
The word N agar a as in Karkota-Nagara , is undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with the word Naga and is a vernacular form, denoting 
a derivative from that word, just as in Nagar-dhana [= 
Nagara-Vardhcina] (§ 32). The architectural term Nagara 
style , could not be explained on the basis of assuming its con¬ 
nection with the word nagara (city). This style-name is un- 
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known to the Matsya Parana which closes its historical data at 
about 243 A.D., Le. before the close of the Naga period. But 
it is known to the MMa-stira , a Guptan or post-Guptan work.. 
The style designated by the term Nagara seems to be the 
style made popular by the N a g a kings. In this connection, we 
should notice fche same term applied to Brahmins called 
Nagar Brahmins of the Gangetic valley (Bulandsliahar) 1 2 3 who 
became Muhammadan in Muhammadan times, and the term 
applied to the Jats called Ndgrd Jats near Alii-chhatra.* i he 

former were Naga priests and 4 ~r (a) ’ is added to show' their 
connection with Naga. The 4 V esara' style, which again is 
a vernacular term taken, like the Ndgara , from the vocabulary 
of the mason, is distinguished by its being in the * ornamental 
style: Sanskrit vet a, ‘ dress 4 make-upPkt. fern , besa, 
or ‘ornamental' [vide tiilpa-Batna, eh. xvi 50: ‘ vesaram vetya 
uckyaie * ]. 3 In both Ndgara and V mar a, m has been added 
to the base-word forming a vernacular derivative, as gatthar 
bundle ’) from 4 grantha [. (‘ tie ’). The base in Ndgara is thus 
Naga . Vesara was the type of religious buildings which was 
< artificial’, 4 architectonic\ Ndgara was that in which we 
mostly find the Gupta square temples, and the Vakataka 
temple of P&rvatl at Nachna, and the Bhftr&siva temple of 
Bhumara (Bhubharii, see App. A.). It was a griha ( f dwelling- 
house *) of one room (Matsya, 252. 51 ; 253. 2). 

The Naga antiquities have not been explored, vet we know 
that at Karkota Nagara, the capital of the Malava Kepublic, 
the true type of also the vesara style existed. Car lie yl^, in vol. 
VI, A.S.R., at page 186, describes the temple which he ex¬ 
cavated and calls 4 peculiarly-shaped 9 : 

1 F. S. Orowse, 1879, p. 271: 4 The principal residents of 

the town are Nngar Brahmans by descent, though since the time of 
Aurangzeb, Muhammadan by religion, who believe that their ancestors 
were the priests employed by Janamej ay a to conduct his sacrifice and 
that in return for their services they had a grant of the township and the 
surrounding villages.* 

2 Rose, Glossary oj the Tribes and Castes oj the Punjab and ike 
S.W.F. Province, 1919. Vol. I, p. 48. 

3 Compare Visihain the Habhigumpha inscription (B.L, XX, p. 80, 

line 13) for * architect ’. Vesar (Besar) in Hindi is a nose ornament. 
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Chaunsath Jogini Temples at Khajuraho. 
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* This small temple is remarkable for having been composed al¬ 
most entirely of an exteriorly circular (or circularly many-sided) 
building, which probably once terminated upwards in a silar [lilrha- 
ra], and which contained within it a square chamber built of massive, 
rough-hewn stones; for the templo did not appear to have possessed 
either a pillared portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber. 

There is found in the period a sikhara style : on' the square 
body [NSgara plan] a four-sided Mkkara . l Of this type, I 
have discovered a very small temple at Suraj Ma ; , which 
though dedicated to a lingarn, now outside the temple, is 
called the Nag Baba Temple. The small temples of Karkota 
Nagara with Sikkaras, were out of a class. The temple which 
I discovered at Suraj Mau has in its lower square portion 
the perfect * Gupta '-body, while the sikhara part is a sugges¬ 
tion of so many storeys rising one on the other, tapering 
in imitation of a mountain peak. Such shrines at Khajuraho 
of Chaunaath Joginis belong to that class. Cunningham rightly 
dates the latter before the grandfather of Dhanga, i.e. about 
800 A.X>. (A.S.R., XXI, 57). A glance at the two (the Suraj 
Mau Nag Baba) 2 and the Jogini shrines 3 will at once convince 
one that the Naga Baba is much older. Cunningham fount 
at Tigowa foundations of 34 such small temples, 4 open on the 
oast and closed on three sides, i.e. like the Suraj Mau 
Temple and of similar dimensions. He assigned them to the 
Gupta period, a date which he gave to the sculptures there. 
Smith after the publication of his History of Art , amended the 
date of the Tigowa remains by placing them in the Vakafaka 
period, contemporaneous with Samudra Gupta. 5 I found 
there numerous four-sided 4ikhara pieces. The small &ikhara 
temples at Karkota Nagara would also go back, at the latest, 
to 350 A.D., after which date the Malavas disappeared, and 
the deserted town yields no coins subsequent to that date. 
These small temples, remains of which were found at Karkota 

1 Of. Gopmath Rao, Iconography , ii, 1, p. 99, on Nagara plan i Naga • 
ram chaturasrarh syat. See tfilpa-Ratna, XVI, 58. 

2 See Modem Review, August 1932. Suraj Mau is near Chhatarpur, 

o|. 

3 I have not found them illustrated anywhere yet., [ See plate II A. ] 

4 A.S.R., IX, 41-44. 5 J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 334. I agree ; the 

details there are in line with Nachna. The place-name is Tig aw aft. 
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Nagara and Tigowa, were Hindu votive temples after the 
fashion of the votive stupas of the Kushan period. Archi¬ 
tecturally thus they would follow immediately the Kushan 
period. A normal, as opposed to a * votive \ Sikhara temple must 
have been large. Sikhara had been an old thing ; ‘ excellent 
sikharm with carved interior 9 are noted in the Hathigumpha in¬ 
scription (c. 160 B.C.); their artists, one hundred in number, re¬ 
ceived land-grants from the Emperor Kharavela (E.L, XX, p. 

80, lnsc. line, 13). The Nagara sikhara was a particular, pro¬ 
bably a new, variety, which arose in. the time of the Nagas, i.e. 
the Bharasiva dynasty , and after their name received a perma¬ 
nent and wide name as k Nagara \ The Vakataka period, 
which follows the Naga period, affords an example of the Nagara 
sikhara in the shape of its Chaturmukha Siva Temple at Nacli* 
na. Its Parvati Temple is an imitation of a mountain (par* 
vata) with caves and wild animals ; while the Siva Temple 
has the iikhara ( Kaildsa ). Both are contemporary, and both 
styles existed contemporaneously. The age of both are fixed by 
what we call 1 Gupta 9 sculptures, that is, the temples cannot 
be post-Guptan, yet they are not Gupfcan. 1 The figures and 
decorations on both were done by the same masons. The 
Chaturmukha Temple has a tali Sikhara with slightly curved 
sides and having a height of about 40 feet- It stands on a 
raised platform. Pillars and halls it lacks [App. A ). 

§ 46A. The Bhumara Temple, discovered by the late Mr. 

R. D. Banerji, near Uch-hara (the Uchcha* 

The BHamar8r Temple ’ kalpa of the inscriptions of the Gupta- 
Vakataka period), Nagod State, Western Baghelkhand, has 
been assigned by him to the fifth century A .IX 2 This temple is 

1 Scholars have gone i into wild guosses over the Chaturmukha Temple. 

They hold that the Sikhara temple of Chaturmukha ia probably a later 
building. They, however, forget that the two temples make one scheme, 
and sculptures in both are by the same chisel. The buildings are in their 
original shcvpe and material. They are parts of the same scheme, to make 
Parvati, the Goddess living in the Parvata which is imitated on the walls, 
while the Chaturmukha lingarh is installed under a Sikhara, denoting 
Kailasa, They escaped the hand of the iconoclast, being in an out-of-the- 
way ple.ee. [Seo App. at tho end.] 

2 Arch geological Memoir, No. 16, pp. 3, 7. 


The Memoir illustrates 
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wrely a Bhara&iva building. It is a Saiva shrine. A large 
lingam, like the Chaturmukha at Nachna, was established in 
the temple which is in the style followed in Samudra Gupta’s 
time at Eran. What connects this temple with the Naga. 
traditions is the peculiar palm designs. Palm was the Naga 
emblem, which has been also found at Padmftvati, one of 
the Naga capitals. At Bhumara we have whole pillars (pilas¬ 
ters) carved in imitation of palm trees (PI. IV), a feature 
nowhere else found. I shall designate it a Naga (Bharasiva) 
motif. Scrolls of palm-leaf (fan) are used as decoration. Its 
human figures stand out classically. They express a fullness of 
life where nothing of the primitive or the decadent is traceable 
They are entirely of a different technique, conception arid 
execution, to what we are accustomed at Mathura. Here 
we have the real, old Hindu Art, practically come down 
direct from the art of B bar a hut which is within a few miles 
of Bhumara, To Bhumara, Bharahut is primitive, although 
in itself Bharahut marks a decadent close of a preceding 
line of Hindu Art. Bhumara supplies a missing link con¬ 
necting the Guptan Udavgiri-Deogarh with the past of the 
national orthodox art. The national orthodox art seems to 
have survived only in Baghelkhand and Btmdelkhand where 
the Kushan rule could not be sufficiently destructive. As there 
is very lit t ie difference between the Bharasiva and the Vakataka 
culture*—the latter being a continuation of the former, we 
may, with some confidence, assume that the national plastic 
art did revive under the BharaSivas, which is attested by 
the Jankhat fragments for its early and independent existence. 
The sikhara before the Bhara§ivas was a four-cornered spire, as 
evidenced from the 4 Bodh-Gaya ’ plaque found at Pataliputra 
with a Kharosthi inscription of the first or the second century 
A.D., and the two sculptured replicas of sikhara temples found 
at Mathura'of about 150 A.D., to which Dr. Ooomaraswamy has 
drawn attention. 1 The Bharasiva and Vakataka sikhara, on 
the other hand, is a four-cornered spire over a four-cornered 

the remains, some of which have now been removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. [See App. A. at the end here on the dato.J 
1 History of Indian and Indonesian Art , PI. XIX. 
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ictura, with a bulge in the spire. This post-Kttshan new* 
sikhara is definitely datable in the Bharatiya period, 
and we may call this style the Nagar a sikhara. 

47. the Sikhara style goes out of fashion in the Gupta 
times in stone temples. But the Nagara type asserts itself in 
the Gupta period itself more in brick. 1 2 In mediaeval architec¬ 
ture, there is a combination of the pillar and the sikhara, of 
the square and the round plans, i.e. of the Nagara and the 
Ye,sara types, the Nagara type predominating. 

48. There was a, Nagara stylo of painting. That was also 
evidently connected with the N&ga period, 
but we are not in a position to distinguish 

it yet. [ should not, however, he surprised if one day it is 
discovered in some distinctive style amongst our old frescoes of 
Ajanta. Ajanta became part of the Naga Empire about 
250 AJX 

40. It is certain that the Nagm did not discourage 

Language. Prakrit. On their coins they use Fra- 



Nagara painting. 


krit. Raja^ekliara, though later, noted 
riie lakkas for using apabhraiiriisms. The official language, as 
before the Rushans, remained Prakrit. They were democratic 
in politics, and they remained so in the matter of language. 

49A. In the same way the script name Nagari is to be 
Nagara script, explained. I think, the origin of this 
name lies in. the Naga dynasty under 
whom originated the headed type of writing, evidence of the 
existence of which we get from the time of Prithivishena I 
in the inscriptions of Naelma and Ganj.* In the Vak&twka 
inscriptions the letters are bound with a box-like heading which 
was reduced to a line in the Nagari script beginning from about 


1 GJ. Cunningham, on Gupta brick-temple at Konch, A.S.K. XVI, 
plat© 17, p. 52. 

2 I emphatically disagree with the new riew propounded in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, p. 362, that the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions 
belonged to Prithivishena II. I have carefully compared the scripts, and 
it is impossible to hold that they can be later thaia the fourth century AJD. 
The view of Fleet on the age of these inscriptions was perfectly right. 
Prithivishena IPs plates clearly show that the NachnS Prithivishena 
flourished long before. [See 61A for the Vakataka inscriptions.] 
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The name Nagari seems to have been applied to 
what is called the box-headed script of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. It is significant that the box-headed writing is 
found exactly where the Naga government was most prominent, 
viz. in Bundelkhand. and the Central Provinces. In the Central 
.Provinces before the Naga period, we have a Rushan inscription 
found at P>heraghat which is in the ordinary Brahml script. 
The peculiar box-headed writing, therefore, came into existence 
after the Rushans and before the Vakatakas. We can confi¬ 
dently date it in the Naga period. 

50. The Ganga and Yamuna motifs and their connexion 

Gangs and Yamuna. wWl th ® W P 6liod L&Ve been Doticed 
above. The motifs continue in the Vaka- 

taka period (§ 86) and are carried down to the Gupta art and 
further down to the Ghandel art. 1 

51. In the next big period, he. the Guptan, we find a 
sudden change in a social matter. Bull 
and cow are declared in Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions to be sacred and not to be killed. The beginning of this 
cult is probably to be dated in the Naga period. The Rushans 
used to kill hulls and cows/ 2 The BharaSivas had the bull as 
their sacred symbol, with which they identified themselves. 
With them the saoredness of the bull probably became univer¬ 
sal in their empire, . punctuating the difference of their age from 
the last political period when the bull was freely slaughtered 
for the kitchen of the Rushans. In the Gupta period, the kings 
take pride in being protectors of the bull and cow, emphasizing 
the character of their own rule as contrasted with that of the 
Rushans. The foundations of modern Hinduism were laid by 
the Naga Emperors and that edifice was reared by the Vaka¬ 
takas and elaborated by the Guptas. 

1 Cunningham, A.S.It, XXI ; 59. The gate mentioned by Cunning¬ 
ham is now at the Museum gafco, Kbajuraho. 

2 See below on Rushan rule in the Gupta Section (§ 146 B). 
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PART II 


Vakataka Kingdom (248 A.D .-284 A.D.): 

The Vakataka Empire (284 A.D.-348 A.D.) 
with an Appendix on the Latex' Vakataka 
Period (348 A.D.-550 A.D.) 1 

* Vakataka-laldmasya kramapmpta*Nripa-6riyah .’—[Vakataka Seal.] 


VII. The VIkatakas. 

52. From the Vakataka inscriptions the following facts 


The Vakatakas and 
their importance. 


are well-established A dynasty, which 
took for its name Vdied taka, came into 
existence about a century before Samudra 
Gupta’s conquests. The first king of the dynasty was V i n cl h- 
yagakti*, a Brahmin. Their gotra was fish^vriddha—^ 
subdivision of the Bharadvajas. The second king of the 
dynasty was Brava r a s e n a; the kings coming after him all 
assume their regnal names ending in °sena. Pravarasena, son 
of Vindhyasakti, to be known hereafter as Pravarasena I, 
not only performed four aivamedha sacrifices but also assumed 
the title of Samrdt, i.e. the Emperor of India. He had a long 
reign, so much so that his eldest son Gau tarn I put ra could 
not succeed him, but his grandson Riuir a se n a X succeeded 
him. His son Gautamlputra was from a Brahmin lady, which 
is clear from his name. But Gautamiputra himself was married 
to the daughter of the BharaSiva king Bhava Naga—a 
Kshatriya. The sou of this union was Rudrasena, grandson of 
Pravarasena I and Bhava Naga. We have to call him 
Rudrasena I, as names were repeated in consonance with 
the orthodox Hindu law—a practice also followed by the 
Guptas. Rudrasena’s son was P r i t h i v 1 s h e n a I, by whose 
time the family had existed for 100 years: 


L The later history of the Vakatakas [348 A.D.—550 A.D.] is included 
owing vo its cultural importance and for its not having been treated before. 

2 This seems to be an assumed name, an abhisheka-nama. after the 
name of the country of his rise. 
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*’ 1 \ arsha-3atani-ablii vardhamana-ko/ia-danda-sadhana- ’ 

meaning: 


‘ whoso treasure and means of government had been 
accumulating for a hundred years’—(Meet, G. I., p. 241). 

Inis Prithivishena, whose political wisdom, heroism and good 
government are praised, subjugated the king of Kuntala, 
which was the name for a part of the Karnataka oountry and 
the Kadamba kingdom, with which we shall deal later. 
Rudrasena II. son of Prithivlsheiia I, was married to the 
daughter of C h a n d r a. Gupta II, VikramRditya, whose name 
was P r a b h a v a t i Gupta, born of the Empress K u b e r a 
Naga, a princess of the Naga dynasty. Prabhavati Gupta 
ruled as regent after the death of her husband Rudrasena II, as 
guardian to her minor son Y u v a r a j a D i v a k a r a s e n a who 
was in his thirteenth year when the Poona Plates were issued 
by the Queen-Mother, and subsequently to another son called 
Damodarasena-Pravarasena who succeeded Divakara- 
sena. and who issued a charter in his nineteenth year, which has 
come down to us. 2 The double name Damodarasena-Pravarasma 
proves the practice that these kings had two names, one the 
pre-coronation, and the other the coronation name which in the 
Champa (Cambodia) inscription is called the Abhieheka-nama. 3 
Similarly the Gupta Emperor Chandra Gupta II had two names, 
one Dem Gupta and t he other Chandra Gupta A Damodarasena- 
Pravarasena would have assumed kingship when 25 years of 
age, as that is the age laid down by the Sastras for obtaining 
coronation. 5 Prabhavati Gupta had thus a regency of about 20 
years during the minority of her two sons. Neither Prabhavati 
Gupta nor her son when he came of age, ever used the Gupta 
Era. We may, therefore, conclude with oertainty that the 
position of the Vakatakaa was such as the Gupta Era was 
not required to be used in the Vakataka dominions during 
the reigns of Chandra Gupta II and his successors. Although 
the Vakatakas after Samudra Gupta were in the Empire 


1 The Chamak, Dudia, and BSlSghat plates (See § 01 A.). 

2 Second Poona plates. I. A., 53, p. 48. 

3 Champa, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, p. 157. 

4 J B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 38. 5 Hindu Polity, II, p. 62. 
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' v ^liS2<« the Guptas, they were full sovereigns. From the Ajanta 
inscriptions and the Bal&ghat plates it is also clear that they 
had their own feudatories and they made war and peace on 
their own account. They subdued the kings of Trikuta, 
Kuntala, the Andhras, etc. and kept them as their feuda¬ 
tories. Their kingdom commenced in the western portion 
of Bundelkhand where Bundelkhand begins, in Ajayg; rh 
and Panna, and covered the whole of the Central Provinces 
and Berars, and with the Trikuta territory which was situated 
in northern Koukan, they were also masters of the northern 
part, of the Maratha country, up to the sea. They were next- 
door to Kuntala, i.e. Karnataka, and the Andhra country. 
Their direct rule covered all the land on the table-land of the 
Vindhyas and the valley between the Y'indlmu and the 
Satpura with the Maikal range. They controlled the passage 
through the Ajanta, ghats to the South. Their feudatory 
empire included S. Kosala and Andhra, Western Malwa and 
Northern Hyderabad (§§73 ff.), apart from their Bharasiva 
inheritance. They had thus a very largo kingdom under their 
direct control, which in the reign of Samudra Gupta had been 
reduced, but which in the next reign was fully restored and re¬ 
vived, and very likely it was so restored in the reign of Samudra 
Gupta himself, as Ppthivishena £ waged war against the newly 
constituted Kadamba kingdom and reduced its king to a 
subordinate position (§§ 82, 203). 

53. Their history remains mostly uninterpreted without 
the aid of the Puranas and without reference to the history of 
India under the Bharasiva empire. With tbeir aid wo shall 
now relate the Vakataka history. It is really the history of 
India for over half a century which we have to call the 
V a k a t a k a P e r i o d. Its importance is very great, both for 
the period and as explaining the rise and course of the next 
imperial period, i.e. of the Gupta Empire. The Guptas rnerely 
took over the empire already established by Pravarasena I, 
both territorially and culturally. If there had been no 
Vakataka Empire, there would have been no Gupta Empire. 

54. Pravarasena Iwas the first king who superseded 
the old orthodox imperial title of DvintJvamedha-Ydjin, 
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Position of Pravnra 
sena I. 


4 Performer of Two Advamedhas,’ which had been revived 
some five centuries before, after a lapse 
of several centuries, by Pushy ami t r a 
Sung a, Emperor of Aryavarta, and by 
Sri Satakarnil, Emperor of Dakshinapatha. The Em¬ 
peror Pravarasena performed Four As vs/.medha s , and 
also Brihaspati - saw —a ritual open only to Brahmins. Along 
with them he performed Vajapeyas and several other Vedic 
sacrifices. Unlike the Bhara&ivas, he assumed the title of 
Samrdt , to which he was fully entitled as he seems to have 
brought the South also under his control (§§ 82, 176), and 
achieved a result which had boon unachieved after the imperial 
Mauryas,, A great portion of northern Dakshinapatha, we find, 
becoming integral part of his dominions. 

55. It is possible, though strange, that the empire of the 
Vakatakas should not receive up to this 
time even a line in modem text-books 
on Indian history, but it is not possible 
for the Puranas not to include the dynasty of YTndhya^akti 
and Pravarasena in their chronicles. It was not a small 
thing to perform Four Asvamedhas, and assume the title of 
Samrat bringing oneself in line with Mandhata and Vasu. 
The Puranas, which register even the foreign dynasties in India, 
could not have missed Pravarasena and his family. And, as a 
matter of fact, they have not missed them. After registering 
the fall of the Tukhara, i.e. the Rushan dynasty they 
immediately give the dynasty of the V indhyaka a, of which 
they give the founder's name as V indhy aiakti , whose 
son is called Pravira . That name is described as a 4 popular 
name 5 and it literally means * the great hero*. His Vajapeya 
sacrifices are recorded by them and one edition of the Vayu 
Purana which is really the original Brahmanda, 1 instead of 
reading Vajapeya reads Vajimedha, i.e. ‘ Horse-Sacrifice and the 


The Puranas and 
VSkStakus. 


i e Vayu of Pargiter agrees fully with the Brahmanda of Dr. Hall. 
The present printed text of the Brahmanda is an amended edition. 
Brahmanda MSS. are so rare that neither Mr. Pargiter nor I could find 
any. 
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rordis put in the plural [ VrljirnedhaAs cJta ] 1 which means, accord¬ 
ing to Sanskrit grammar, that he performed three or more 
Horse-Sacrifices. His reign is given as one of 60 years, which as 
being long, stands corroborated by the Vitkat&ka inscriptions 
and by the fact of his four asvamedhas which must cover, on 
account of the protracted nature of the sacrifice and the 
intervals necessary, 40 to 50 years. Three facts completely 
establish the identity, viz. (1) the period of the rise of Vindhya- 
Sakti and Pravira which comes in the Puranas before the 
Guptas and after the Tukharas, (2) the name of the founder of 
the dynasty being identical, (3) the vajimedhas (Horse-Sacrifices) 
and the long reign of Pravira. Add to this, the inter-connec¬ 
tion which the Puranas establish between the Naga dynasty 
and Pravarasena through the grandson which I have already 
discussed above.- In the light of this identification we gain the 
whole history of the Vakafakas from the Puranas which the 
inscriptions by themselves fail to impart. 

56. That the Vakafakas were Brahmins admits of no 
doubt. They did Br>h<tspdti-sava sacri¬ 
fices, which arc intended for and open to 
Brahmins only. About the exclusive 
character of Brihaspati-sava the tradition never changed. Their 
gotra, Vishnu Vriddha, is a Brahmin gotra, still surviving in the 
Maratha country. 2 Then, VindhyaSakti is expressly called 
dvija or Brahmin [dvijah praka&o bhuvi Vindhya4aktih]. a As 
to the place of their origin, the Puranie description—the 
‘ Vindliyaka’ or ‘the Vindhyan’ dynasty—limits the 
problem to the Vindhyan country, and their further localization 
fixes the exact spot. The Vindhyakas, i.e, the VakStakas, arose 
on the river or in the country called Kilakila {Kilakilayam). 
One might have thought of identifying this river with the 
Kiydn, the Ken of the maps, but no room for speculation 
is left, as my friend Rai Bahadur Hiralal has himself seen the 
Kilakila—a small river near Panna—having a bad reputation 
for its unhealthy water. 4 We are thus brought to the very 


The Original Home of 
the VSkatak'AS. 


1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 50, n* 35, 

2 I am thankful to Professor D. R. Bhaudarkar for this information. 

3 A.YV.S.R,, Vol. XV, pp. 126 and 128 fn.—Plate LVTI. 

* A full description of the river is now supplied to me by Mr. Sarada 
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Ajaygarh*Panna where the earliest VSkataka inscriptions 
are found, that is the district of Ganj-Nachna. The Bhagavata, 
Purana, in describing the V i d i 6 a Nag as and Pravlraka, 
calls the whole group ‘the Kilakila kings’—that 
is, it treats Eastern Malwa [VidiSa] and Kilakila as one tract, 
or Eastern Malwa as included in Kilakila. The location of 
the dynasty in Bundelkhand is thus unanimous. 

57. Let us now take up the history of the word Vakataka . 


The phrase ‘ Vakatakanam Maharaja Sri—so-and-so,’ doe- not 
mean that the king so-and-so is the king of a people called 
V aka takas, but only means the Makliraja so-and-so ‘of the 
Vakataka Dynasty*. The plural form Vdkdtakdndm 
simply means 4 of the Vakataka dynasty \ 1 as in the case of the 
Kadambas the expression Kadambdndm and in the case of the 
contemporary Pallavas, Pallavdwi 2 (Pkt, ‘ of the P; Havas ’)— 
‘ BMraddayo Pallavana SivaIchamda -vamo ’—where ‘ oi the Palla¬ 
vas ’ stands quite independently. 3 This is, therefore, not a tribal 
but a personal dynastic name. The form Vakataka means 4 of 
the place “Vakata” or ‘*'Vakataas in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, Maha-Kantdraka , Kausalaka, Paishtlwpuraka , etc. 
signify (‘of Mahakantara‘of Kosala’, ‘of Pxsbthapura’).* 
The dynastic name Traikutaka is an exaot parallel. I found an 
ancient village called Bag at, in the northernmost part of 
the Orchha State, 6 miles E. of Chirgaon of the British district 
of Jhansi. Its neighbouring village—a village called Bljaur —is 
often mentioned with Bagat, as Bljaur-Bdgdb. It is situated in 
the Tahrauli tahsil of Orchha. It is between two rivulets, 
Kayna and Dugrai , which fall into the Betwa. It is a large 
and ancient Brahmin village, mainly peopled by Bhagaur 
Brahmins. The village is believed to be of D r on a c h a r y a, 
the famous military Brahmin mentioned in the Maha-Bkarata. 

Prasad of -Jatna, Bewah, from which I find that X crossed the river twice 
in its search without knowing its name. It runs through Panna. One 
crosses it on the way from Nagaudh to Panna. It is a thin stream. 
[See p. 8, 

i I.A., Vol. VI, p. 26. 2 E.I., Vol. I, p. 6. 

3 In editing the Balaghab plates of Prithivishena II, Kieihorn em¬ 
phasized thi3 point. E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269. 

* G.I., p. 234. 
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are two large eaves there which, were described to 
me to be about 25 yds. x 30 yds., and I was told that there 
were also sculptures there, which from the description given to 
me would appear to belong to what we call the Gupta age 
The place has never been visited by any archaeologist. A 
thorough exploration may result in the find of inscriptions and 
other valuable relics. 

57A. It seems that the Brahmin who according to the 
Puranas was the first anointed king and the founder of the 
dynasty and who assumed the appropriate appellation of 
V i n d hy a 6a hi i , adopted the name of his town as his dynastic 
title. That the town of Vakat-a is of ancient origin is proved 
by a pilgrim’s inscription at Amaravati where a common 
citizen, about 150 B.C., describes himself as a Vdkabalca , i.e. as 
an original inhabitant of Vakata. 1 The town might have 
borne even in those days the proud military tradition claiming 
association with Dronaeharya, who, like the V a k a t a k a s, 
was a Bharadvaja Brahmin. 

58. The older Puranas do not mention the caste of the 

n-i i xr i Vindhyakas, but the Vishnu Purana has 

‘Kilakilo Yavan3h ’ . 

a wrong reading. fal,on int0 a confusion. by a misreading 
of the Matsya text. The Matsya Purana 
after closing the Andhra list and giving the dynasties contem¬ 
porary with the Andhras, says in Chapter 272, verse 24,— 
Icahiltsanneshii Kdlena tatafy KilaJcild nripdh . With this line the 
Matsya closes its chronicles and then enters from verse 25 
onwards on a description of the 4 Yavana ’ rule, which means 
here the Kushan rule ( Yauna , Yauvan 2 ). The Vishnu reads 
the first line of that description along with the Kilakila kings, 
the next line of the Matsya being bhavishyantiha Yavana dhar- 
mato kamato’rthatafy. The author of the Vishnu paraphrases 
these two lines in these words— f teshuchhanneshu Kailakila 
Yavana bhupaiayo bhavishyanti murdhdbhishiktas lesharii Yin - 
dhycksaktih \ In this the Vishnu is not followed by the Bhaga- 
vata, and the commentator of the Vishnu gives another reading 
and explains it correotly that Vindhyasakti, according to that 

1 EX, Vol. XV, p. 267 (Inscription No. 27). 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 201. 
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"fading, was a Kshatriya (i.e., Hindu) chief. The other reading 
is thus given by the commentator— 4 ViiidhyaSaMirwurdhtibhi- 
slrikta iti pathe K shcUnya-muhhya iiyarthah * . This variant reading 
did not make Vindhyaaakti a member of 1 2 * 4 the Kailakila Yava 
no,s \ The mistake is obvious, being caused by reading the word 
Yavanalh of the next line of the Matsya along with the Kaila- 
kilaJi, It should be noted that it is not a consistent, but only 
an occasional, reading. The commentator did not find the 
statement that the Kailakilas were Yavanas in all the manus¬ 
cripts of the Vishnu Purana. He found it omitted in some, as 
Mr. Pargiter has found it omitted in his h. V§. 3 It seems that 
making the Kailakilas into Yavanas was a later emendation by 
some reviser of the text of Vishnu who consulted the Matsya 
text. Evidently the original edition did not have Yavanas 
here, and it is a later addition. 

59. The Puranas in detailing the rise of Vindhya&akti 
state that Vindhya^akti arose from the 
Kilakila kings. Here it is clear that the 
Puranas mean the Nagas who at that time were prominently 
connected with Kilakila, as their name changes from 4 Vidi^a 
Vrishas ’ to Kilakila Vrishas e.g. Vayu : 

tach-chhanena cha Katana tatah Kilakila-Vrishah 
tatah K(a)ilakilebhya6 cha YindhyaSaktir bhavishyati 


3 


VindhyeuSakti. 


Vriahan VaideSakaiita chapi bhavishyamS cha nibodhata 2 

The Bhagavata similarly describes the later Nagas, com¬ 
mencing with Bhuta Nandi, as the kings of Kilakila : 

Kilakilayam nripatayo Bhuta-Nando’tha Varigirih 
SiSunandis cha tad-bhrata YaSo Nandih Pravlrakah 8 

The Puranas treat Pravxra as coming in the line of the 
Kilakila Vyishas, i.e. the Bharaiivas of Eastern Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. 

1 P.T., page 48, f.n. 82. 

2 Vfiyo, verses 368-800; cf. Brahmanda, verses 178*179. 

8 Verses 32*33. The Bhagavata omits the statement of there having 

been kings between Ya6ah Nandi and Pravira. 
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The meaning of the statement that VindhyaSakti arose 
from the Kilakila Icings is that he arose first as their re¬ 
cognized feudatory or a full-fledged member of their con¬ 
federacy. That he was constitutionally in a subordinate posi¬ 
tion is proved by the fact that the official deeds of the Vaka 
takas omit him and begin the line of their independent kings 
with Pravarasena. It is only in the family history [kshitipdm- 
•pnrvl] given in the Ajanta cave inscription [Cave no. XVI], 
that Vindhyasakti is described as the founder of the Vahdtaha 
■vamki (Vakataka-vaiiisa-ketuh). From the description it ap¬ 
pears that Vindhya^akti, whose strength grew in great battles 
and who by the valour of his arms gained (a kingdom) and 
became the banner of the Vakataka dynasty and who remained 
a strict Brahmin throughout his career (chakara punyeshu 
param prayatnam), was primarily a general of the Kilakila 
Vrishas. His adoption of the name of his native town as his 
dynastic title shows that he had been an ordinary citizen and 
had no royal pedigree behind him. He takes patriotic plea¬ 
sure in connecting himself with the Vindhyas and with V aka fa, 
his home. c VindhyaSakti ’ itself is obviously an assumed 
regnal name. He seems to have made large conquests in 
Andhra and Naishadha-Vidura countries (§§75, 76A). 

60. The capital from which Pravarasena I ruled was 
Chanaka (§24), and the Puranas imply 
that it had been in existence already; he 
is not called its founder. It seems that it was founded by 
Vindhya&akti, if not by the Nagas [§ 24, n.]. I am inclined to 
identify the connected site of the ancient fortified town now' 
known as Get nj - N a child with the C kanaka or KdnchoMixkd of the 
Vak&t&kas. Its strategic position implies that it was built by a 
newly-founded power, and may justify the assertion conveyed 
by the name Vindhyakikti that the Vindhya was really his 
strength. The position of Ganj-Naohna as described by 
General Cunningham is as follows: 

< The small village of Nachna is situated 2 miles to the 
west of the town of Ganj, which is 25 miles to the S.-'E. 

of Panna, and 15 miles to the S.-W. of Nagodk . 

The spot [Nachna] is covered with bricks, and there are 


Capital. 
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many remains of brick buildings on the road from Ganj to 
'Nachna. The people say that Kuthara [the name of the 
fort at Nachna] was a great city in former times, and that 
it was the capital of the king of the country. The site of 

Nachna is still called Khas Kuthara. There 

is said to be a tunnel from the fort of Kuthara to the 
Satna or Qorena-nala which flows past Nachna, and joins 
the Kiyan or Ken river, 11 miles to the S.-W. of Ganj.... 

.* The position in the entrance of a valley had the 

great advantage of offering a safe retreat into the recesses 
of the Vindhya Hills on the east, west, and south, in case 
of attack/ 1 

The site is distinguished by the two temples, described al¬ 
ready, of Parvatl and Chaturmukha, w hi oh have the figures of 
Gahga and Yamuna on their doorways. Gahga and Yamuna 
come to be peculiarly Vakataka motifs inherited from the 
BharaSivas. The site is also known for three inscriptions of 
the reign of Prithivlshena I. The temples are unique in the 
history of Indian architecture and sculpture, marking the 
beginning of what we call the Gupta Art. All these inscrip¬ 
tions are in Sanskrit. 

VIII. VarItaka Records and Chronology. 

61. From coins we get the names of the two Vakataka 
emperors—Pravarasena I and Rud- 
Vakataka Coins. rasena I, grandson and successor of 
Pravarasena I (§§ 52 ff.). We do not find 
any coin of Vindhyasakti > father of Pravarasena I. Vindhyasakti 
was a subordinate king under the Bhara&iva Naga emperors, and 
probably no coins were struck by him. The coins of the two 
imperial Vakatakas, which have been identified here, had been 
missed before owing to their not having been read properly or 
not read at all. I have already discussed the coin of Pravara¬ 
sena I (§ 30) which probably belongs to the Abichhatra mint. 
The successors of Rudrasena I came under the suzerainty of the 
Guptas, who, as a rule, did not allow any subordinate coinage. 


i Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. XXI, p. 95. 
Nachanci , not Nachnft. 


The correct spelling is 
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But evidently there was an exception made in the case of Prithivi- 
shena I, the son and successor of Budrasena I, who got his son 
Budrasena II married to the daughter of Chandra Gupta II. 
It seems that we have his coin—in the small, neat coin with 
a well-executed bull figure on the reverse, reproduced by Dr. 
Y. Smith on plate No. XX, as fig. no. 4, in * his Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum * 1 . The obverse which bears the 
well-known tree of the Bharasiva coins (Kosam mint) and the 
representation of a mountain, has a Brahml legend. It was 
read by Dr. Smith (p. 155) as Pavcttaea , ‘of Pavata \ The 
first letter, however, is Pfi, not Pa ; the ri is at the bottom of 
the letter. The second letter is a conjunct with a [v] below a 
Gmptan th (which has a clear dot in the middle); there are 
traces of Tmark on the top; it is to be read as th [v] i. The 
letter read by Dr. Smith as la is s with an e-matra on the top 
The next letter is ria. The whole name seems to be ; 

Jk 

Prith\v\isena as Pfithvishena . 

There is a figure at the right-hand bottom corner of the railing 
which reads as the figure 9, i.e. the coin is dated in the 9th 
regnal year. The # is the hooked, i.e. the Gupta variety, which 
as well as the other letters all agree with the early Gupta forms. 

In the same classification (‘Coins of Kosam*) Dr. Smith 
has illustrated another coin on the same plate (XX) as fig. 
no. 5. This has not been read by him.* It has the same five- 
branched tree but in an idealized and conventionalized form, 
and has the same mountain representation as on the coin of 
Prithivishena 1 (fig. no. 4), 2 The mountain is evidently the 
Vindhya Hill. It has the same Vakataka wheel which is 
inscribed on the Dureha pillar and on the Vakataka inscriptions 
at Ganj and Nachna and also on the coin of Pravarasena I 
of the year 76 (§ 30). The reverse has a lean bull facing a 
dhvaja or standard as on the Pallava seals (S.LL, II, p. 521). 3 

1 See also Plate III herein. 

2 This coin being larger, the mountain is larger but the shape is 
exactly the same as on fig. no. 4. [My reproductions of these coins ate 
smaller than their original size.] I have used casts in reading them. 

3 The bull is walking to the standard, while the bull on the Pallava 
seal is recumbent; on the earlier Pallava seal in E.I. VUI, 144, the bull 
is standing and thero is the makam -head standard. 
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Coin of Rudra [ Sena I. ] 


Coin of Pravarasena. 


Coin of 'Prithv[f]shena' 



[ C. I. M., PI. XX. 4 ] 




3. B O. R. S., 1933. 
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On the top of it, there is probably the bracket of a m tkara- 
head—the standard of the Ganges. 1 Above the bull, there is 
a figure with a halo on a pedestal, probably a representation 
of 6iva as in the Pallava seal. The obverse has a legend on 
the margin above the wheel It reads Rudra ; the top of the r 
has a box-head and the head of d is thickened. To the right 
of the mountain there is the figure of 100 1 take it to be 

the coin of Bud rase na dated in the year 100. It is allied 
to the coins of Pravarasena I and Prithivlshena I by its dare, 
the Gangetic symbols, the mountain, the tree, the bull, and 
the wheel (§ 30). 

The other Vakatakas have no coins. 

§@JA. For convenience of reference I note below all the 
Vakataka inscriptions published up to this 
time, arranging them in their chronologi¬ 
cal order:— 

Prithivlshena I.—(a, b, e) Three short dedicatory 
inscriptions [same text] on stone pieces, to mark the 
erection of pious buildings at Maohn a and Ganj, by the 
donor Vy aghra-deva, under the reign of Prithivl¬ 
shena I. The donor was either a member of the family 
of Piithivishena or an officer or a feudatory of Prithivl¬ 
shena. The inscriptions bear the royal wheel-mark. 
—G.L, p. 233, nos. 53 and 54 at Nachna, E.I., XVII, 12 
(Ganj). 

Regent Prabbavatl Gupta.— (d) Poona Plates of 
the Regent Queen Prabbavatl Gupta [daughter of 
Chandra Gupta II and of the Mahadevi Kubera Naga], 
mother of Yuvardja Div&kara-sena, dated in the 
year 13th, The gift was made from Naudi-Var- 
dhana, in the Nagpur District, C.P.—E.I., XV, 39. 

Pravarasena 11.—(e) Chamak Plates of Pravarasena II, 
soi of Rudrasena II and Prabhavati Gupta, daughter 

l I think, the bracket-shaped makara standard acquired the name 
makara-torana. The * bracket’ is still called to4l or tori in the 

United Provinces. The Patna Museum possesses an ancient miniature 
standard of tnakara-torana i|t bronze, upholding a chakra. It was found 
near Buxar. 
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of Deva Gupta, dated in the 18th year, issued from 
Pravarapura. The plates were found at Chamak, in the 
district of Iliichpur, Berar, and relate to Chamak 
( Charmanka) in the Bhojakata kingdom. G.1., 
p. 235. 

(/) Seoni Plates, found at Seoni, C.P., of Pravara- 
sena II, dated in the 18th year of his reign. It relates 
to a propert^y in the Iliichpur District—G.I., p. 243. 

(g) (Second) Poona 1 Plates of the reign of Damodara- 
sena Pravarasena ( = Pravarasena XI) of the year 19th, 
by Queeri-Mother Prabhavatl Gupta, Mahddevl , wife of 
Rudrasena II, mother of Maharaja Sri Damodara- 
sena - Pravarasena. The gift was made at R a m a- 
giri (Ramtek, near Nagpur, O.P.)—I.A., vol. 53, 48. 

(h) Ditdia Plates of Pravarasena II, dated in the 23rd 
year, issued from Pravarapura, found in the Chhindwara 
District, C.P.—E.I., vol. Ill, 258. 

(j) pAtNA Museum Plates of Pravarasena II; frag¬ 
mentary; no date ; the plates came from Jabalpur, C.P., 
to Patna.—J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 465. 

P r i t- h i v I s h e p a I I*—(j) BalIghIt Plates of Pritliivi- 
sheria II, son of Maharaja Sri Narendrasena, who 
was the son of Pravarasena II. Prithivisena II s 
mother was the Mahadevi Ajjhita Bhal tanka, 
daughter of the King of Kuntala (Kuntalddhipati).. 
The plates are a draft ready for engraving a gift on the 
blank portion; no gift is recorded. They were found in 
the District of Bfd&ghat, C.P.—‘EX, IX, 269. 

Devasena.— (k) Inscription in Ajanta Cave Temple, 
No. XIII (Ghatotkacha Cave) by H a s t i b h o j a, minister 
of King De vasena, [inscribed] in the reign of Deva- 
sena Vakataka 2 (Vdkdtakc rdjati Devasene). The 
minister was a southern Brahmin whose genealogy 
is given; he dedicated the cave-temple to Buddhist 
faith.—A.S.W.I., IV, 138. 

1 It should be called Riddhs-pur plates—sea Hira Lai, Inscriptions in 
C.P. and Berar , 1932, p. 139. Riddhapur is 26 miles from Amaraoti. 

2 Biihler has wrongly ascribed a later date to this. 
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Harishena.— (l) Ajanta inscription (No. 3 of Biihler) 
in Cave Temple no. XVI, of the reign of King Hari* 
s h e n a, son of I) e v a s e n a who abdicated in favour of 
his son Harishena. Devasena was the son of the son 
(name lost) of Pravarasena II. The first part of the 
inscription (verses 1 to 18) is the family history ( kahili - 
pdnupurv /), the ‘ dnupurvi (order of succession) of the 
Kings ’ of the Vakiltaka dynasty, beginning with Vindhya- 
s§akti. The second part (verses 19 to 32) is devoted to 
the pious foundation itself, the construction and gift of 
the Cave-Temple, a Ohaitya, to Buddhist Worship, by the 
minister (Varahadeva), son of Hastibhoja who had 
been the minister of Devasena.—A.S.W.L, IV, 124. 

(m) Ajanta Cave Temple inscription, no. 4 of Biihler, 
by a family of feudatory kings subordinate to King 
Harishena. It gives their genealogy for 10 genera¬ 
tions and records the construction of the Cave Temple 
(no. XVII) and its dedication to Lord Buddha. It is 
dated in the reign of Harishena ' who did what was 
good for his subjects' [‘paripdlayati kshitindra-chandre 
Harishene hitakdrini prajandm —A.S.W.I., IV, 130, l. 
21. —A.S.W.L, IV, 128. 

There are two more records—stone inscriptions—which I 

regard to be Vakaf akan and which I shall discuss here later x . 

62. The Vakataka genealogy, as constructed from in scrip- 

, 7 _, _ . / ( , tions and the Puranas, stands thus fthe 

Vakataka Genealogy. ’ L 

members enclosed (in round brackets) did 
not succeed as Vakataka kings]:— 

1 One of them is the Dureha (J5so) pillar; see the App. A (end). 
This expressly mentions the dynastic name, and is the earliest in script. 
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>V Vindhya^aicti, king [mGrdhabhishikta]. 

' I 

Pbavarasena I, the Pravira, Emperor: ruled for 60 years, 


ii [J.B.O. % 


(GadtamIi'UTBA) (2nd son) (3rd son) (4th son) 

(ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub¬ 
king) king) king) 

Rtjdkasena I, the Infant, succeeding as a Bhara^iva grandson and a 
BhSra6iva king and ruling at Purika under the 
guardianship of his paternal grandfather Pravarasena, 
and later on succeeding Pravamsena, at OhanakS, a 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 

P^tTHiviSHEiy A I—contemporary of Samudra G upta and Chandra Gupta II, 
conquered the king of Kuntala. 

Rudbasena II=(m.) Prabhavati Gupt-S, daughter of Chandra Gupta II 
( and Mahadevi Kubern-NSgS. 


(Di v a_k a base* a, died as Yuvaraja 
in or after his thirteenth year) 


Damodaiiaseka-Pravabasbna 
[Pravarasena II], known 
to have ruled, from inscrip¬ 
tions, for ac least 23 years 
at Pravarapura in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, evidently a 
new capital founded after 
his name. 


Narend.hasena [name lost at A junta—succeeded at the age of 8], name 
given in Balaghat plates as Nabe>tdbasena=~?w. 
AjjhitS BhaUarika, Mahudevt, daughter of the king 
of Kuntala; ha was obeyed by the feudatory lords of 
Kosala, Mekala, and Malava. 


P^ITHTVISHEljrA II 
[rescued his ‘sun¬ 
ken family *] 


Devasena, the ease-loving ( bhogeahu yathcahto-cliQ-sh" 
tah), handsome king, who abdicated in 
favour of his son Harishepa. 

Haiushe^a, conquered Kuntala, Avnnfci, Kaiinga, 

Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, Andhra. .. whose 

minister Hastibhoja excavated the Cave Temple 
XVI at A j ant a and presented it to Buddhist 
monks. 

The confusion respecting the succession of Devasena and 
his son Prithivishena II, caused by two records—the Ajanta 
inscription of cave XVI of the reign of Karishena and the 
draft copper-plates of Prithivishena II, disappears on a proper 
construction of the words used in the plates which I have 
disoussed under the history of the Later Vakatakas. 

63. Devasena’s description in the inscription, incised 
during the reign of his son, marks the 
Veracity of the inscrip- in8Cription with the stamp of truthful 

recording of fact by contemporary offi- 


tions. 
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Fixed Point iu V&kS- 
taka Chronology. 


and composers. The handsome king, ‘who was accessible 
to all his subjects like a good friend ’ was given to a life of 
ease and pleasure, he resigned kingship in favour of his son 
Harishepa, saw him anointed king, and dedicated his life 
completely to pleasure. 

64. In the Vakataka chronology the one fixed point ac¬ 
cording to the inscriptions is the contem¬ 
poraneity of Chandra Gupta II with Pri¬ 
thivishena I and Rudrasena II. Another 

point, which we infer from the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, is that. Pravarasena, the Emperor, had been dead 
and gone before Samudra Gupta launched on his imperial 
career, as we do not find his name there. Samudra Gupta 
made the kings of ‘ the Forest County f adjoining the Gariga- 
Yamuna TJodb , his own governors and servants, 1 which undoubt¬ 
edly means that Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand passed under 
him. Who was, then, the Vakataka king at the time whose 
feudatories in ike Vindhya country were snatched away by 
Samudra Gupta ? As his conquests are to be taken to have 
come after Pravarasena, and as the fourth Vakataka king 
(Prithivishena I) ruled over the whole of the Vakataka terri¬ 
tory and his son was married to Chandra Gupta Vikramiidi- 
tya’s daughter, the Vakataka contemporary of Samudra Gupta 
must have been the king succeeding Pravarasena and preceding 
Prithivishena, i.e., Rudrasena I, whom we may identify 
confidently with Rudradeva, the leading king of Aryavarta 
in the list of Samudra Gupta (§ 139). 

65. But, we get more data and more help from the Pura- 
nas in the matter of the Vakataka chrono¬ 
logy. The Puranas giv8 only 96 years to 
the dynasty of Vindhya^akti, out of 

which they assign 60 years to the Infant and Pravarasena [Pra- 
vira] together, and consequently 36 years would belong to 
Vindhyasakti. In other words, wit h Rudrasena I they close the 
dynasty. We can, therefore, say with confidence, that Rudrasena 
came in conflict with Samudra Gupta and disappeared from the 


Pur&nic Data on 
Vakataka Chronology. 


i G.I., p. 13. 
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ie. The Vayu and the Brahmanda give 90 years for the 
passing away of the empire (bhiimi )} The Vayu uses the verb in 
the plural when it mentions the 60 years and thereby seems to 
refer the 60 years to both ; its verb [ < bhokshyanti > ] instead 
of being in the dual, is in the plural, which is a Prakritism, as 
pointed out by Mr. Pargiter (P.T., p. 50, n. 31). The Bhagavata 
does not mention and count the Infant at all. Samudra Gupta 
seems to have immediately on the death of Pravarasena start¬ 
ed this campaign, and the imperial power of Rudrasena X was 
broken on the battlefield of Allahabad or Kau£ambi which 
resulted in the death of the important members of his con¬ 
federacy. viz. Achyuta, Nagasena and also probably 
G a n a p a t i N a g a ? 

66. The Pur&nas thus close the Vindhyaka dynasty, 
while they regard the Guptas as still running by leaving them 
unnumbered and by not giving the total of their reign-period. 
Thus, by summing up the imperial Vakafaka rule, they place it 
before the rise of the Gupta Empire. The 96 years of the Pura- 
nas as the total of the Vindhyaka (Vakafcaka) imperial period 
is confirmed by the Vakataka inscriptions which mark off the 
reign of Prifchivishena I by the statement ‘ who belonged to an 
uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ son, and whose trea¬ 
sure and means of government had been accumulating for one 
hundred years ’ (Fleet, G.I., p. 24). The coin of ‘ Eudra ’ of 
the Kosam series, with the characteristic Vakataka wheel, 
bears the year 100 [§ 61]. Rudrasena thus completed the 100th 
year of his dynasty, and had a reign of 4 years. 

67. The Vishnu and Bhagavata give two totals, one of 
100 years and another of an uncertain figure : oG, 6 or 60 (?), 
the reading being corrupt. The manuscripts of the Vishpu 
read ‘ varsha-satam shat varshdm * and ‘ varsha-hitam shas 
jpanoha mrshani \ and the Bhagavata reads * varsha^aiam 
bhavisyanti adhikani shat \ 8 It seems that after writing 
vareha-iatam something else was written which has become un¬ 
intelligible. There was no reason to repeat the word varshaiii 

1 Of Allahabad inscription where prithlvl (1. 24) and dharanl mean 
* India' and * Empire \ 

2 See part) III below (§ 132 ff.). 


3 P.T. 50, Ti. 30. 
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'VMmu after varsha-satam. The editors or copyists of the 
Vishnu had two figures before them, one of sixty for &i£uka- 
-and-PravIra, and another for the family of Vindhya^akti, 100 
years or 96 years. Ninety-six plus sixty, they made into 
* varsha-fatdni shoA pancha ’or 0 * skat\ evidently, 100 and 56 or 
100 and 60 were contracted into 106. It should be noted that 
they neither give the 60 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, nor 
the 96 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, and in place of these two 
they read 100 or 160. We, therefore, take 100 or 96 as the figure 
for the duration of the independent Vakataka rule and 60 years 
for Pravarasena and Budrasena. Budrasena I by himself, as a 
king and not an emperor, seems to have had a reign of 4 years 
(100, 4 varshaAatam \ against the 96 years , be. the difference 
between the different data of the two sets of the Puranas). 1 

68. The Purapas give another important chronological 
datum. They, alter closing the rule of the Satavahanas about 
238 or 243 A.I). 2 and their contemporaries the Murupda-Tukha- 
ras (closing about 243 or 247 A J). 8 ) mention the rise of Vindhya- 
3akti. Taking, therefore, the start of Vindhya^akti at 248 
A.D., we get the following results from our combined data of 


the Puranas and the inscriptions : 


1. 

Vindhya^aktM 

248-284 A.D 

2. 

Pravarasena I 

284-344 A.D. 

3. 

Budrasena I 

344-348 A.D. 

4. 

Frithivlshena I 

348-375 A.D. 

6. 

Budrasena II 

375-395 A.D. 

6. 

Prabhavati Gupta as regent for— 



(a) Divakarasena 

305-405 A.D. 

and (b) Damodarasena-Pravarasena II 

405-415 A.D. 

7. 

Pravarasena II (on majority) 

415-435 A.D. 

8. 

Narendrasena (succeeded at the age 



of 8) 

435-470 A.D. 

9. 

Pritliivishena II 

470-485 A.D. 

10. 

Devasena (abdicated) 

485-490 A.D. 

11. 

Harishena .. 

490-520 A.D. 


1 Legally from one point of view the Vakataka dynasty ended with 
Pravarasena I [§ 28, n,&]. 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, p. 280. 

* Ibid,, p. 289. 
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Corroboration from 
the early Gupta 
history. 


The above chronology which is primarily based upon 
the Puranas, verifies itself with the known 
historical data we possess, namely, the 
reign of Chandra Gupta I and the reign 
of Samudra Gupta. Chandra Gupta cap¬ 
tures Pataliputra with the help of the Lichchhavis, both accord¬ 
ing to his coins and the Kaumudi-mahotsava. The reigning 
dynasty of MagadJm which must have been a member of the 
empire of the BharaSivas, coming into existence about 250 
A.D. is dispossessed by Chandra Gupta I. Chandra Gupta I 
strikes his coins in the name of the Lichchhavis from 320 A.D., 1 
that is, he defies the overlordship of the BharaSivas and their 
successor Pr&varasena I. His coins have about 9 issues [in his 
two provinces— Kosala and Magadha] which will cover a rule of 
about 20 years. This again supports the statement of the Kau- 
mudi-mahotsava that the child of Sundaravarman had escaped 
with his nurse to the Vindhyas and was recalled to Pa tali - 
putra by the City Council of that Capital and was crowned king, 
which according to Hindu constitutional‘law, would take place 
after completing the twenty-fourth year. The Kaumudi-mdkot - 
sava and Samudra Gupta’s inscription both prove that before 
the time of Samudra Gupta, the Gupta dynasty had been dis¬ 
possessed of Pataliputra. That there was a breach between the 
imperial coinage of Samudra Gupta and that of Chandra Gupta I 
is indicated by the fact that Chandra Gupta X’s coins have 
never been found in association with the imperial Gupta coins. 
The period which Samudra Gupta occupied as a small raja, 
living in Saketa or between Benares and Sakefca, is determined 
by his coins of the Tiger type. On these coins he is described 
merely as * Rdjd Samudra Gupta \ He had not yet adopted the 
Garuda standard or any of the figures which appear on his 
imperial coins. The reverse bears the figure of Ganga standing 

* Hi? previous coins, it seems to me, are found amongst the so-called 
PaficbSla coins illustrated by Cunningham in his CAX., PI. VII, figures 1 
and 2, These coins really belong to the Kosala series, as Dhanadeva , 
one of the kings of the series I have proved from the AyodhyS inscription 
(J.B.O. j&.S., X, p. 202 [204]) to be a Kosala king. The legend on the above 
coins [no. 1] reads Ohariidra-guptcwya, and not Rudraguptasa as Cunning¬ 
ham read it The style is purely Hindu, unlike his Lichchhavi coins. 
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1 bSra Gangetic dolphin (SiSumara). Ganga and Yamuna were 
the imperial marks under the Vakat&kas. Ganga is found on the 
Bh&rasiva coins and also on the coin of Pravarasena. It seems 
to have been adopted by Samudra Gupta in his feudatory 
capacity as an imperial Vakataka mark, which is not repeated 
in his own imperial coinage. There are very few coins of the 
Tiger type, yet from the examples found, we are sure that there 
were at least two issues of this coin. In the Tiger type coins, 
Samudra Gupta has not assumed the imperial armour-rohos 
like his father, which also shows that Samudra Gupta assumed 
the humbler role of an orthodox Hindu raja of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, quite inline with the other feudatories of the Vakatakas. 
Dating Chandra Gupta I cir . 320 to 340 A.D. and assigning 4 
years to the two issues of the Tiger type coinage of Raja 
Samudra Gupta, we arrive at 344 A.D., which was a critical 
date for Samudra Gupta. The death of the great Vakataka 
Emperor, Pravarasena, who had evidently had a hand in curbing 
the ambition of Chandra Gupta I and in reinstating the Kota 
family whose prince had taken refuge at Pampa in the Vakataka 
dominions, was the most appropriate opportunity in Samudra 
Gupta’s calculation to make a bid for the recovery of Magadha 
and for an independent position, which had been the unrealised 
dream of the so-called Mahdrdjadhirdja Chandra Gupta I. We 
should recall here that the Tiger coins of Samudra Gupta are not 
struck with any affinity claimed with the Lichchhavis. The 
coins do not bear the Lichchhavi symbol of the goddess on the 
lion, nor the name of the Lichchhavis. At the same time, 
Samudra Gupta repeats in his inscriptions the fact of his being a 
Lichchhavi grandson. The constitutional significance of this is 
that Samudra Gupta lays claim to the independent position 
once established by the Lichchhavis and to the Lichchhavi 
dominions. Under his son Chandra Gupta II, the Lichchhavi 
capital became a provincial seat of a Gupta governor with the 
Date of the diaper- title of Maharaja. The Lichchhavi Re- 
sion o£ th© Lioh- public, therefore, had been suppressed 


chhavis. 


and had gone before the grandson of the 


Lichchhavi became Emperor of India. And we do find that the 
Lichchhavi rulers migrated to Nepal where they founded a 
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„ iiy about 330-350 AJ). 1 The inference fe irresi^ 

_ the Liohchhavis under whose protection the coins of 

Chandra Gupta I were struck, were defeated and dispersed by the 
V aka taka emperor about 340 A.D. Samudra Gupta thus had a 
big legacy of political vendetta against the Vakataka House and 
he missed no chance. The date 344 A.D. or thereabouts for 
the death of Pravarasena and the rise of Sainudra Gupta thus 
fully agrees with the known facts. 


IX. Vakataka Empire. 


unci tho Later VakS 
Luisas, 


70. The Vakataka chronology as proposed above, answers 
to the known dates of Chandra Gupta II. 

Chandra Gupta II Chandra Gupta II initiated a policy of 
political marriages with the once 
enemy states, as a result of which be mar¬ 
ried his daughters to the Vakat aka ruler R u d r a s e nail and 
took a daughter of the Kadamba monarch to his own 
family." He himself married a Naga princess K u b er a-N a g a 
who was the mother of P r a b h a v a t i G u p t a. Both Dhru va- 
DovI and Kubera-Naga are described as Mahddevi respectively in 
Gupta and Vakataka documents ; if Dhruva Devi whose ances¬ 
try is not known, is not identical with Kubera Nagft, he must 
have married her soon after coming to the throne, and she on the 
death of Dhruva Devi would have succeeded to the position of 
the MalMevi. An offspring of the Naga princess going to the 
Vakataka House, the successors of the Nagas, put an end to 
the old Gupta-Vakataka hostility. The Vakitakas again begin 
to rise and are given a measure of independence which no other 
state enjoyed under the Guptas. Boon after Prabhavati and on 
the fall of the Gupta Empire, under Narendrasena, they 
onoe more become a sovereign power in the Berar-Maratha coun¬ 
try including Konkaua and up to Kuntala, in Western Malwa 
and Gujarat, and in Kosala and Mokate including Andhra. 
And under Harishena the same limits are maintained. 
Narendrasena and Harishena virtually succeed to tho Gupta 


1 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, p. 135. 
* The Kadamba Kula, pp. 21-22. 
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V SkStaka Imperial 
Period. 


lordship in the West and in the South up to the Kuntala 
country o! the Kadamba kingdom. The significanee of this 
large overlordship will become clear when we deal in detail with 
the Vakataka government, fully described in the Puranas, and 
t he Gupta conquest of the South and the reorganizat ion thereof 
under Samudra Gupta which is also fully treated in the Puranas. 

71. There are three main divisions of the Vakataka Period: 
(i) the Imperial, (ii) the Guptan, and (iii) 
post-Guptan (from Narendrasena to Hari- 
shena and probably later). 

72. The Vakataka Empire begins from the reign of 
Pravarasena I and ends with the reign, of Budrasena I who 
had no time, on account of Samudra Gupta's first war (§ 132), 
to assume the imperial position of his Vakataka grandfather. 
Emperor Pravarasena, whose coin bears the date 76, evidently 
counted the foundation of his state from the time of his 
father as he himself ruled for only 60 years. Samudra Gupta 
similarly in reckoning the ‘Gupba-r&jya’ years 1 counted 
from the coronation of his father, and followed the example of 
Pravarasena I. 

73. The system of the Vakataka imperial organization 
was to have sons and other relations as 
rulers ovor different provinces, a system 
borrowed from the Naga Empire. The 

Puranas here are specially full. They say that four sons of 
Pravarasena became rulers and that there were three dynasties 
of relations by marriages and one dynasty of their descendants, 
over four centres—Mahishx, Mekala, Kosala and 
Vi dura. 2 Mahishi here is the Mahishmatl on the Narbada 
between the British district of Nimar and the Nimar zilla of the 
Indore State. 3 It was the capital of the province of Western 

l Of. G.1., p. 95, .... abdct'date Gupta - nripa * rajya-bhuktau. 

- Vindhyakandm kuldndrh te nripa vctivaliikas tray ah (Br.). Vtxi- 
vahikafr here has been misread in the text of the other Puranas os vai 
valhikdfr and vai vahikcih. The mistake is curious, but easily under¬ 
standable. V aivafaikah was read as two words, vai and vahika , and 
vahikdh was sanskritized into Valhikah and Balhikah ! 

3 See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 444 for its location. 


VakRtaka Imperial 
Organization. 
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^Sfiuwa. This division of the territories adjoining Bcrar is found 
to reappear in the Third Vak&taka Period as Kosala, Mekald, and 
Mdlava. 1 For all these provinces the Puranas give the rulers 
and their totals, implying their end with the end of the Imperial 
V&k&t&ka period, i.e., by the conquest of Samudra Gupta. 

73 A. Out of the four provincial dynasties, the dynasty 
of Mekala is expressly called in the Vayu 
V5k lek“l?et V c nOOS: <a dy^y of the descendants ’ of the 
Vindhyakas: 

Mekalaydm nfipdh sapta bhavishyantiha santatih 2 

These subordinate kings of Mekala , who were seven in 
number, are described by the Bhagavata and several* copies 
of the Vishnu as the S e v e n A n d k r a s, i.e., the seven kings of 
the A n d h ra Country. 8 The Province of Mekala evidently 
extended from the south of the present M a i k a 1 R a n g e , 4 in 
a straight line, covering the modern State of Bastar wherein 
begins the Andhra country. To the east of it lay the Pro¬ 
vince of Kosala, i.e., the area of the feudatory states of Orissa, 
and Kalihga. It should be noted here that the region from 
Raipur to Bastar is marked with the remains of Naga settle¬ 
ments where inscriptions of later Naga families from the tenth 
century onwards have been found in abundance. The tract 
formed a part of the Naga Empire with the rest of the Central 
Provinces. The dynastic identity of this branch of the Vin- 
dhyakas or of VindhyaSakti, I shall discuss under the Southern 
History when I deal with the Pallavas (§ 173 ff.). It is sufficient to 
notice here that the Vindhyakas were rulers of A n d h r a - 
deSa, that their province of Mekala included Andhra, and 
that a branch line of the family was established there as a 
feudatory family who ruled for seven successions. The 

1 Baliighfit plates, E.I., Vo). IX, p. 271. Prof. Kielhorn who thought 
that the spellings * Kosma and 4 Mekala ’ were wrong, substituted 
* Kosala *, ‘ Mekala \ But the Buraia text shows that the inscriptions! 
forms are correofc and represent the Vakataka nomenclature. 

2 P.T., p.5 1, n. 17. This is the reading in the majority of the MSS. 
[ibid.], and in all the copies consulted by Wilson and Hall [V.P., i, 
pp. 214-215]. The variant sattamaf} is a corruption and is meaningless. 

3 P.T., p. 51, n. 16. 4 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 98. 
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w families of the other three dynasties came under the 
description * the dynasties of relations by marriage {vaivdhiktib) J . 
The Naishadha province was under a dynasty who claimed 
to have descended from N a 1 a. Their capital was at V i d ii r a , 
which stems to he represented by Bidar , an ancient capital 
in the Nizam’s Dominions; Vaidurya is the Satpura. The 
M a hi shin rulers consisted of two sets, one of Bdjas as 
the lord of theMahishins, and the Pushy asnitr as with two 
more communities who are not called kings* These are included 
amongst the Mahishins, that is, the people of Western Malwa 
which is called Mdlava in the later Vakataka inscriptions. 
These republican Mahishls were evidently under this raja, 
feudatory of the Vakatakas. 

74. To take up the centres separately. One ruler of 
Malushi is named, ‘ Supratd Jca-nabhdr a ’ sou 
of Sakyamana. 2 He was king of the 
Mahishins and lord of the land® We have 


Maiuahi and Three 
Mitra Republics. 


l The Vishnu misread the text of the Vayu and made the groups 
from the Mahish? rulers to the Mekala kings, including the * Vaivahikah ’ 
(misreading it as « Vdlhikcih ’) sons of Vindhya^akti [c/. the commentator, 
* tat-putriifr, Vindhyaiakty iidincim piUrah The text of the Vishnu is 
tat-putrah trayodataiva Valhtkah trayali tatal} Pushpamitra-Padhuinitro.- 
Padvnamitrds trayo data j Mekala# cha | (Wilson, V.P., 4, 213). It applied 
the santcUih originally referring to the Mekalas and the figure da#a of tho 
Traya-Pushyamitra group [§ 74] to the kings following VindhyaSakti and 
coming before the Mekalas in the text of the Vayu, i.e., the three 
Vallvikas (i.e., the VaivShikas) .and the ten Pushyamitrss-Padliuinitras 
-Padmaraitras. As the number 13 was thus completed, about the Mekalas 
(the real descendants] it said * and also the Mekalas . The Bhagavata 
following the Vishnu was content with 13 sons. It is evident that tho 
Vishnu found aantati after and with the Mekalas. 

Tho number *apta f seven, the Vishnu reads with Kos£da-aapto, 
Kosaffiyam' (a reading attested by the commentator and supported by 
Wilson’s MSS. See J. Vidyasagara’s ed., p. 584; Wilson, IV, 213, 214)* 
In the preface the [c] Vayu Purana designates it ‘ pattclia* Kowlah 
‘the Five-Kosalas ’ [VaidiJuh paiicha-Kosalahy wlfileit mentions * Mel ta- 
lah Koaalah* separately [Pargiter, PT., p. 3). With these two tho 
seven provinces of tho ‘ Sapta Kosala ’ would be complete. In the M-BA. 
also, there are two units in this region with the name Koaala; babha, 
XXXI, 13 [‘the King of Kosala, the King of Vena-tata, the Kant&rakae, 
the King of the Eastern Kosalas ’]. 

2-8 Supratiko nabharas tu sama bhokshyati trimSatim | 6akya-mana- 
bhavo rajs MahishmSra mahipatih|| [PT., 50-51 ns. 6-10], 


WWfSJj^ 
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»ms of this ruler. The coins read :—Maharaja Sri Prat (t) kara. 



.Prof. Rapson who published his coins 1 pointed out that they 
belong to the series of the Naga coinage. 2 The Rjr&iiie name 
seems to be 8u~Pratikana Bhdra (~Bhara&iva), as spelt in the 
present manuscripts. The letter na here is a misreading for ra, like 
the misreading of paurd for maund which is pointed out by the 
commentator of the Vishnu Parana. 8 The correct reading was 
Su~Pmtikara*bJiara. To him 30 years are given. In the same 
area, i.e, under the centre M&hishi, there were three comrnuni 
ties whose names ended in Mitra . The Vishnu gives them as 
Pushpa-mitra-Padhumiira-Padmainitrds tray all. The Vayu and 
the Brahmanda name only two, P ushpamitrdfy and Pa tu¬ 
rn it rafy. But the Brahmanda adds trimitrdh. The Bhaga- 
vat-a calls 'Pus h y a mitra 5 [i.e., the President] a 4 raj any a \ 
which is the technical term for a type of republican president. 4 
In view of the datum of the Vishnu Purana, naming the throe 
communities and that of the Brahmanda mentioning tri-mitrae, 6 
we have to take that their state was divided into three sections, 
and that they had ten successions, and the expression trayo 
dam of the Vayu is to be taken as meaning that the three 
states had ten rulers or ten successions of presidents. The 
other reading in the manuscripts [in place of trayo da£a) tathaiva 
cha 0 wo uld indicate that they were also given 30 years as given 
to the main rulers of MahlshL They are assigned no separate 
location, and consequently I take that they were in Western 
Malwa. They, in the next period, i.e., the Guptan, are described 
as 1 A v a n t y a s * who were under or in the confederacy of the 
A b Kir a s (§§ 145 fl.). It is well-known that the Pushya- 
mitras rose to such a height of power in the reign of K umar a 

i J.R.A.&, 1900, p. 110, PI. figs. XVI and XVII. 

3 He read it aa Maharaja S'ri PrahhaJcara. I read as the letter 
which he road as * bh \ In coin legends 1 i ’-strokes are generally orbit ted. 
The difference between 4 bh ’ and * t ’ of that period is slight and confusing. 

3 Vidyas&gara’s ed., p. 584. 

4 See, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , vol. I, pt. 1, page -40. 

b Shats Irimitrah of the Brahmanda 13 to be taken as a 

misreading for Patu-trimitr5h (Fatu, ‘the Tri-Mitrasthe 

Three Mitras). 

• Wilson, V.P., 4. 214; Pargiter, P.T., 51, n. 14. 
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KosalS. 


a that they attacked the Emperor with groat severity* 
As the successions hero are of republican presidents, their number 
ten means that each president's office lasted for three years. 
This province of Malwa seems to have been an acquisition of 
the Vakatakas about 300-3.10 A.D. 

75o In Mekala, there flourished seven rulers in seventy 
M<- kola years, 1 i,e., from about 275 A.D. to 345 

A.D. It seems that this portion was 
acquired in the time of Vindhyasakti. The rulers of Mekai& 
who were a branch of the Yindhy ak a dynasty, were kings 
of Andhrade&a. 2 * The history of Andhra, which is discussed 
below under Southern India, fully corroborates the period we 
get from the Puranas for these rulers. 

76. The Kosala rulers under the Vakatakas numbered 
nine successions [according to the Bhaga- 
vata, seven]. They were called M e g h a s. 
They might have been the descendants of the Chedis of Orissa 
and Kaliriga, i.e. the Chedis of the family of Kharavela who 
were called Mahdmeghm in their imperial days. Their nine 
or seven successions would carry them back to the time of 
Vindhyasakti, the time of the conquest of Andhra, or earlier, to 
the Bhara^iva times. According to the Vishnu here were 
seven territorial units of Kosala [Sapta-Kosala]. These rulers 
are described in the Puranas as * very powerful* and * very wise \ 
The Meghas reappear under the Guptas as governors of Kau- 
6ambl where two of their inscriptions have been found. 8 

76A. The Province of Berar (Naishadha) with its 
capital at Vidura (Bidar, Northern Hyder¬ 
abad) was under the Nala dynasty, 
who were 4 brave’ and * very strong \ 
Their number is not noted by any authority except probably 
the Vishnu, of which the majority of manuscripts would give 
them also nine successions. 4 Their beginning or end is described 
in this way— hhavishyanti d-Manukshaydt : ‘they will be until 


Kaishadha or Province 
of Berar. 


1 Taking the reading saptatih of the BrahmSncla. 

2 P.T., 51, n. 16. 3 E.J., 1925 , p. 158. 

4 the reading tavanta eva (‘that much’) alternates with tata eva 

(‘affcei )' 
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destruction by the (dynasty of) Manu the alternative 
meaning being 4 they will be since the destruction of the Manus \ 
In the latter case, their rise is dated with the end of the Manus, 
i.e., the Harftlputra M a navy a s, i.e., the dynasty called 
in modern text-books the Chutu Dynasty (see Part IV, § 157 ff.), 
in other words, since about 275 A.D. In the former case, the 
meaning would be that the Berar family was destroyed by the 
M dnavya K a damhas , which would be about 345 A.D. 
Both interpretations equally suit the known chronology of the 
Chutus (see Part IV, below) and that of the Vakafcakas and the 
Guptas. Taking the reading of the e Vayu 1 we have to prefer 
the first interpretation—that the Nalas arose on the destruc¬ 
tion of the Chut u Manavyas. This will coincide with the 
conquest of Andhra in VmdhyaSaktrs time. Vindhya^akti as a 
general of the Bliarasivas seems to have put an end to the 
kingdoms which had arison on the fall of the Satavahanas. The 
end of the Naishadha family came with the conquest of Samudra 
Gupta . Whether they had lasted for nine successions or less 
is not certain. 

77. Probably under Purika was comprised the govern¬ 


ment of Nagpur, Amaraoti and Khan 
desh. Pravtra was the ruler of both 
Purika and [Kah]Chanaka, i.e., both 


PurikS and Vakataka 
Dominions. 


Western C.P. and Bundelkhand were under the direct Home 
Government. The province of Malwa was under the Nag a 
family stationed at Mahishmatl; Eastern and Southern Baghel- 
khand, Sirguja, Balaghat and Chanda were under the Mekala 
rulers, and the territory to the West of Orissa and Kalihga was 
under the rulers of K os ala. If the above map of provincial 
governorships is compared with Haris hena’s list (Kuntala- 
A v a n t i-K a 1 i h g a-K o s a 1 a-T r i k u t a-L a t a-A n d h r a . 2 .. 

....) it would become evident that K u n t a 1 a was a later 
addition, the overlordship of which had been asserted and re¬ 
asserted from the time of Prichivlshena I onwards. Lata 
might have been included under Mahishmatl in the early 
Vakataka period; at about 500 A.D. it was certainly under 
them. 

1 Pargiter, P.T., 51, n. 24, bhavishyanti Manu-{k)sluiyat. 2 § 

dJA 


mtsr/fy 
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78. In the Eastern Punjab thereiwas the feudatory * Dy¬ 
nasty of Singh a pura* (Simhapura) 
The Ysdava dynasty who were the < king8 > of Jalan- 

of Simhapura. d h a r a ’. This Simhapura was an ancient 

fortified city which is known to the MahaBharata. 1 An 
inscription 2 of their family recorded at Laklchamandal, on the 
Upper Jumna, in the district of Dehra Dun, proves that their 
jurisdiction in the Gupta times extended up to the Siwalike. 
The family, as feudatory rulers of the ‘ Singhxtpiira rdjya , 
seems to have been founded about 250 A.D., as 12 generations 
of theirs are given in the inscription. 3 Their date shows that 
they must have come into existence in the latter part of 
the BharaSiva time or in the beginning of that of the Vakafakas. 
They were Y cidavas, and the inscription says that they had 
been in that part of the country since the beginning of the 
Yuga (Kali Yuga). This receives corroboration from the 
history of the migration of the Y & d a v a & from M a t h u r d 
as recorded in the Sabha Parvan, Chapter XIV, verse 25 ff. 
The & divas and K uni rid as had migrated along with and 
at the same time as the Yadavas from Mathura [Surasena] and 
its neighbourhood, and settled in the Punjab. The Ta h ha s, 
who later migrated into Malwa from the Salva country, the 
Simhapura Yadavas and the Mathura Yddava-Ndgas 
thus seem to have all belonged to the great Yadava stock, 
which explains their special patriotism for Mathura. The 
Simhapura family was thus a family allied to the BharaSivas. 
It was kept on by the Vakafakas. The ‘ S i m h ap lira- r dj y a 
seems to have been a bulwark erected by the Naga emperors to 

1 It is placed among the Trigarta-s, Abhisara, etc. Sabha, Ch. XXV C, 

2 °. . 

2 EX, i, 10. I endorse the date of the inscription as given by Rai 
Bahadur Day a Bam Sahani, viz., the Sixth Century A.D. (EX, Vol. XV III, 
p. 125) as against the Seventh Century proposed by Biihier (E.I. Vol., u 
11 )* 

8 Their genealogy stands thus:—(1) Senavarman, (2) Aryavarman, 
(3) Dattavarman, (4) Pradiptavarmau, (5) Idvaravarman, (6) Vnddhi- 
varman, (7) Sihghavarman, (8) Jala, (9) Yajhavarman, (10) Achalavannan 
Samaraghahgala, (11) Divakaravarman Mahighanghala, (12) Bhaskara 
Ripugbanghala (E.I., i, 11). Noa, 1 to 11 are related aa father to son ; 
Np. 12 is brother to No. 11, 
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throw back the Kushans. The early Simhapura kings are noted 
in the inscription for their Hindu orthodoxy (Arya vmtaM) and 
bravery. They were, like the Bhara6ivas, Saivaites. Their king¬ 
dom lasted, at least, down to the time of Yuan Chwang (631 
A.D.) who has noticed it* The Guptas evidently allowed them 
to continue, probably in view of the importance of their family 
and the part which they must, have played in pushing back the 
Kushans from northern Aryavarta during the Bhara&iva time. 
They are not registered in the Puranas as they formed part of 
the Aryavarta dominions of the Vakatakas which they inherited 
from the BMra&ivas. The kings of Siihhapura, i.e., of Jalari- 
dhara, never struck coins of their own. The Madras were to 
the west of the kingdom of Simhapura. 

79. The K u s h a n s about 280 A.D. were placed between 
two fires. Varahran II, who reigned on 
the Sassanian throne from 275 to 292 A.D., 
subj ugated Seistau. It may be assumed 

that Prava ra e ena I, who undertook four ahwmdhm and 
must have launched at least four campaigns, carried on the 
Bhara^iva policy of weakening and destroying the Rushan 
power. Between 301 and 309 A.D. the Kushans seek the 
protection of Horma zd II, who marries the daughter of the 
king of Kabul, that is, the Kuahan king. This is just the time 
of the vigour of Pravarasena I, and at this juncture the Rushan 
king gives up India, which no more remains his ‘imperial’ seat. 
He withdraws himself into Afghanistan, outside India proper, 
for his safety, and throws himself completely into the arms 
of the Sassanian king. Whatever territory still lingered in the 
Western Punjab was due to that protection. And the protec¬ 
tion required could bo only against Pravarasena I, the 
Hindu Sam rdf, 

80. When Samudra Gupta comes on the stage and 
defeats Endrasena, the whole Empire 
of the Vakatakas including the Madra- 
kas in the north, he wins at one stroke. 

The ready submission of the Madrakas without a fight is an 
indication of the fact that the Madrakas had been within the 
empire and a part of the empire of the Vakatakas. That the 


V&k&takas and 
Eastern Punjab. 
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k a Empire covered the Eastern Punjab explains 
the rise of the new house of the Yadavas in Jal&ndhara. It also 
explains the intercourse between the Madraka country and 
Eastern India in the later BharaSiva and the Vakal aka period. 
The Guptas who reach Bihar about 250-275 A.IX were, as we 
shall see (§ 112), from the Madra country. And this con¬ 
nection with the Madra country is responsible for the Kushan 
type of coin age at the distant Pataliputra under Chandra 
Gupta I, which has caused so much puzzle to a numismatist 
(Mr. Allan) that he refuses to believe that Chandra-Gupta Fs 
coins could have been struck by him and comes to the conclusion 
that they were posthumously struck by his son after the conquest 
of the Punjab. 1 Considering the revival of the Madiakq coinage 
in the Bhara&iva period and the facts noted above bearing on 
the history of the Kushan and the foundation of the kingdom 
of Jalandhara, there can be little doubt that the Vakataka 
Empire included the M&draka country . 

81. The same has to be said about Rajputana and 
the States in Gujarat, The inscrip- 

Kajputana, and Guju,- ^ on gamudra Gupta places the A b h I- 
rat : no bat-rap there.' t , 

ras at the head of the group Of the re¬ 
publican communities of Western and Eastern Malwa, and the 
Malaya s at the head of the group of the M §. I a v a s - A r j u- 
n a y a n a s * Y a u d h e y a s»M a d r a k a s. The Malava-to- 
Madraka group extends from S. to N., i.e., from southern 
Rajputana, one above the other, reaching the Punjab; while the 
Abhira group, beginning in Surashtra and coming to 
Gujarat includes the region next to the south of the Malavas, 
in a straight line from west to east (§145). This is exactly 

1 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. huv ft'. 

It should be noted, in connexion with the theory of Mr. Allan, that 
no Hindu would over think of celebrating the marriage of his father and 
mother. The coins, whereon Chandra Gupta I is caressing his wife, could 
only have been struck by Chandra Gupta I himself. 

Chandra-Gupta I’s pre-Pat.aliputran coins, as pointed out above, are 
those illustrated in Cunningham, C.A.I., pi. VII, figs. 1-2. They were 
struck when he was subordinate to the BhSra-^iva-V^kataka Empire. 
The coins bear TriSulct, which was a Bhara4iva emblem. Cunningham 
read the legend as Rudra-GuptcLsa (p. 81). But the first letter is cha width 
is confirmed by the anusvara dot on cha. The last letter is sya, not sa. 
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/position which the Puranas assign to the Abhiras of 
lurashtra-Avanti in the beginning of the next period 
(the G.ipta Empire), which we shall see in the next part of this 
book. There were no 6aka -Satraps left in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat in the Vakataka period. They had been ousted from 
there, and according to the Puranas they remained in dutch 
and Sindh only [Part III, § 148]. The Republican India, which 
re-struck coins in the Bh arasi va period, accepted, without any 
war, Samudra Gupta as emperor. It was the case of recognizing 
a settled fact; when the Gupta Emperor succeeded to the 
position of the Vakataka Emperor, the Republican India 
naturally accepted the Gupta, as it had accepted the Vakataka, 
as their Samrdt. 

82. The history of Southern India of the time is 
treated separately in this book (Pt. IV), 
but it is necessary to anticipate a few facts 
at this point to understand the Vakataka and the Gupta 
history and its relation with the South. The Vakataka 
Empire under their direct rule bordered on the frontiers of 
K u n t a 1 a. This is evident from the frequent clashes which 
occur on the subsequent rise of the strong Kadamba kingdom 
of Kuntala-Karnata. To be a neighbour of Kuntala, the direct 
Vakataka government must cover Konkana and the area of the 
Southern Maratha States, i.e., their sway must have penetrated 
to tho other side of the BalagMt Range. The territory to the 
east was occupied by * the A n d li r a s * who were within the 
Vak&taka zone; K a 1 i li g a and It os a 1 a also being under the 
Vakataka overlordship. Before the time of Pravarasena I, 
almost contemporaneous with Vindhya^akti, tho P a 11 a - 
vas established in Andhra-de3a a seat for themselves. The 
Pallavas, like VindhyaSakti, were Brahmins of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. They, about the time of Pravarasena I, 
like him, perform Ahmnedha , Vajapeya and other Vedic sacri¬ 
fices and try to succeed to the imperial throne of the Sat&vaha- 
nas, the Emperors of Dakshinapatha. Here history was being 
repeated as in the time of Pusbvamitra Auriga and Satakarni [I] 
Satavahana. The Pallavas are described in the Puranas under 
the designation 4 tho Andhra Kings J — 4 the kings of 
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Andhradesa as ruling oyer Me kala with Andhra, and are 
specified as ‘ the descendants (santati) of the V i n d h y a - 
kas, i.e., Vindva^akti (§ 176). A dynasty which lasted for 
about three generations preceded the Pallavas. They were the 
Ikshvakue who, on the heel of the extinction of the Satava- 
hana line, try to succeed the Satavahanas, announcing their in¬ 
tention by an mvcmedha. Their capital was at 6 r I P n r v a t a 
which is now called Nagarjuui konda in the Guntur 
district. They are known from the inscriptions of their relations 
at the newly discovered stupa at Nagarjunl korida and from in¬ 
scriptions at Jag gay y a-pet a. The Ikshvakus disappear at the 
rise of Vindkyaaakti and the Pallavas. The Pallavas were 
Brahmins and the S&tavahan&r • been Brahmins. There 
was a great Brahmin tradition of imperialism in the South, and 
it was so strong that the m mient the Pallavas were defeated 
by Samudra Gupta, the K adamba feudatory of the Pallavas, 
M a y u r a - & a r m a n , and his son K a h g a, wb. ;hmins, 

not accepting the abolition of the Southern Empire, declared 
the re-establishment of the Southern Empire. This was not, 
of course, suffered by Samudra Gupta and Prithivishena Vaka- 
taka. 

83. The main feature of the history of the time as 
between the North and the South is that 
the North is trying to establish an 
Empire for All-India. This was 
the result of the experience which the Hindus had gained 
during the last empire of the Sfitavakanas. They found that a 
Southern power could not cope with the invaders against India 
who always came from the north. To have two emperors in 
one India appeared to them as a source of great weakness. 
This seems to be the moral motive for Pravarasena Ps 
becoming the universal Indian Emperor or Samrdt 1 and 

i The Fallava [Siva] Skandavarman I, though a Dharma 
mahdrdjddhirdja of the South, never struck any independent coin, and 
his son and descendants remained ‘ Mah&rdja s’, i.e., Maharajas to the 
V aka taka Samrdt. ‘ Maharaja 1 denoted a feudatory position at the 
time. &ivaskandavarman’s descendants describe him only as a * Maha¬ 
raja ’ in their copperplates. The title of [Dharma] MahardjMhiraja, was 
short-lived and was intended as against the C h o l a s, otc., i.e., the 
South. 


Need for an All-India 
Empire. 
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:oi' liia successor S a m u d r a G u p t a expressing satisfaction at 
uniting the whole of India between his two arms. The need 
for this was apparent, both from the past experience of the 
Kush a u Empire and the new necessity from the rise of the 
powerful Sassanian Empire next-door to India, bom in the 
time of VindhyaSakti. That need stood specially punctuated 
in the time of Pravarasena I, when by about 300 A.D., the 
KuShan Empire was practically merged into the Sassanian 
Empire. The Vakataka king performed four aSmmedkas. On 
the analogy of the Maha-Bharata d i g v i j a y a in four sections, 
we may infer that Pravarasena I had bis d i g v i j a y a divided 
into four sections, one of which would have been in the South. 
Although we have not yet discovered any contemporary account 
of the digvijaya of the Samrat Pravarasena, and that the chrono¬ 
logy of the Tamil literature mentioning tho Ary as and the 
Vad uka s, i.e., their invaders from the North, is extremely un¬ 
certain, yet it seems certain that the early Vakataka s haring 
reached and occupied the territory on the other side of the 
Balaghat and the Andhra country, had become tho next-door 
neighbonra of the states of the Tamil-li.ind, and a digvijaya 
over them was made easy by the success of the Pallavas who 
could and did occupy K a ft c hi, the capital of the C h o 1 a s, 
the leading state of Tamilagam. The issue having been already 
settled with the Ikshvaku successors of the S&tavahanas who 
had transmitted only a lost prestige and a discredited name as 
the imperial defenders of India, Pravarasena I could rightf ully 
declare himself to be the Samrat of the whole of India. 

84. The Bh&raSivas had made the Gang! and 
the Yamuna free, but it was left to the 
vigorous Pravarasena I, son of a soldier 
and himself a great soldier, to push 
the Kushans out of India. In his time, the Rushan king 
beoame the king of Kabul, while up to 240 or 245 A.D., accord¬ 
ing to Chinese authorities, the king who sent Yiieh chi horses to 
a Hindu king in Indo-China was the Muruncla ‘King of 
India’, 1 that is, he was still regarded as the Emperor of India 


The Achievements of 
the VSk&takas. 


l Javaswal, * The Murutida Dynasty', the Maiaviya Commemoration 
Volume, p.185. Murun4a was the royal title of the Kushans [J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 203]. 
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Three great contri¬ 
butions: All-India Im¬ 
perial Idea; Revival 
of Sanskrit; 

Revival, 


thesis. (1) 
whole of 
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Mid was reigning in India, although ho had left the Antarveda 
of the Yamimfi-and-GangiL 

85. There were three great contributions of the Vakataka 
Emperor. His father Vindhyasakti for 
about forty years of the last portion of 
the Bharaiiva imperial rule was the real 
fighter and empire-builder of the Bhara* 
Sivas. Inheriting his energy and ideal, 
Pravarascna I evolved a clear political 
His thesis was a Hindu Empire for the 
Ind i a and enthronement of the £ a s t r a s. 
(2) A great literary movement in favour of Sanskrit begins 
about 250 A.D. and in fifty years reaches a pitch at which the 
Guptas take it up. We have the drama K a u m u A I- 
m a h o t s a v a, written about 340 A.D., where the whole 
literary movement is cinematographed. It was written at the 
Court of a feudatory of the V&kaiaka Emperor by a woman, at 
practically one sitting, to whom Sanskrit Kiivya was as facile a 
subject as to Bhasa and Kalidasa. Classical Sanskrit had 
become her vernacular. It had become the Court language. 
Expressions and forms had become set, and everyone in 
the official circle talked and wrote in Sanskrit. The earliest 
Vakataka inscriptions found near or at their capital are in 
Sanskrit. In the South at that time,—a generation after 
&ivaskandavarman—Sanskrit begins ruling in royal docu¬ 
ments. The set genealogical form in the Vakataka docu¬ 
ments, repeated generation after generation, shows that in 
the time of Pravarasena I, Sanskrit drafting must have come 
into vogue. Samudra Gupta and his successors follow 
exactly the system of Vakataka drafting. At the Court 
of another feudatory, Ganapati Naga. vernacular literary 
tradition is converted into Sanskrit classical poetry where 
the verses written for the Naga-raja in the Bhdva-sataka 
remind one of the [Prakrit] Gdtha-tiajriatiati, (3) The Kaumudi- 
ihabotmva gives us an insight into the Social Revival. 
Revival of Varndsrama dhamia and Hindu orthodoxy is 
emphasized very pointedly; it was the cry of the time. The 
society under the Vakataka imperialism was seeking to purge 
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'i abuses crept in voider the Kushan role. It was a -Hindu 
Puritan Movement which was greatly fostered, and which 
received & wide imperial implication under Pravarasena I> 

86. We find the figures of Gang a and Yamuna be¬ 
come royal and national symbols in 
Revival of Art. architecture. The Matsya Parana which 
embodies the text on architecture up to the Satavahana period, 
as observed above, knows nothing of the figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna as essential or otherwise, to be associated with the 
temple of Siva or Vishnu or of any other god. Their adoption is 
essentially a political motif. The association of the Bharasivas 
with the Ganges was a vital moral force in the BharaSiva pcno< . 
The Bharalivas liberated the Ganga and brought her in the 
sphere of art as on their coins. They also brought the Yamuna 
within the compass of their art, asBhumara and the Naga-can- 
opied figures of the two river-goddesses at Deogarli would indicate. 
But, the Vfikatakas made them their ‘imperial symbols’, 
from whom they were transmitted to the Ohalukyn s and be¬ 
came their ' Impe rial Symbols’ t (§101 Al)- ThePallavas 
—the branch line of the Vakatakas -used them . 1 * 3 And the people 
were always conscious of the political meaning of this symbolism 
—‘ t h e E ra p i r e ’ (‘ the Empire of Aryavarta In the Naga- 


1 Long and repeated Vedic sacrifices [agnishtoma, aptoryama, ukthya, 
shodaAin, stirfttra, vSjapoya. Brihaspatisava, sSdyaskra and Aivamedhas] 
fG.f., 230] must have been occasions for big gatherings and missionary 

propaganda. m 

$> See SJ.I., Vol. I, p. 54, where Oaftga and Yamuna, Makara-Torana y 

Kanaka-DanQa’ etc. are oaUed the dynastic imperial insignia (Samrajya- 
chinhani) of the Chalnkyas. See also I.A., VIII, 26. 

3 See the seal of the Volurapalaiyam plates, S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 621, 
whore in the second row the figure of Yamuna is in relief with a tortoise 
below, and the figure of Ganga with two pitchers at her foot is in the 
middle. There is a serpent-hood canopy on the head. 

i I A , XII. 156,163. The RSshtrakSta copperplate of Warn (Baroda) 
described the triumph of Govind-RSja II in capturing the banners bearing 
the figures of Ganga and Yamuna in these words: • OovindaRaja, the per- 
tonification oj fame, taking from his enemies the Gahga and the Yamuna, 
charming with their waves, acquired at the same time that sup re me posi¬ 
tion of lordship (which was indicated) by (those rivers in) the form of 
a visiblesign'-ot. Fleet, I.A., XX, 276. who attributed them to have been 
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Skataka idolisation of Ganga and Yamuna, there is the idoli- 
s at ion and idealisation of the land of the Ganga-and-Yamunll 
where they re-established orthodoxy. The elegant moulding of 
the river-goddesses at Bhumarti and NachnS are a mirror 
of the N&ga-V akataka culture. The Vakatakas themselves 
were a line of handsome men. Tho (e) Vayu manuscript notes 
that the four sons of Pravlra were 8umvrlayah t handsome, 
statue-like. 1 The Ajanfa inscription especially notes the hand¬ 
someness of Devasena and Harishena. Under the Vakataka* 
the art of sculpture and tho graphic art of Ajanfa which lay 
under their direct government, were .vivified. The tradition was 
kept up in the later Vakataka period. The credit of this revival 
of Hindu art which had been universally attributed by tho 
present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vakatakas. The seed of 
all architectural modes which reaoh their full development at 
Eran, Udaygiri, Deogarh and Ajanta and even later, are all to 
be found in the Vakataka temples at Nachn&—the perforated 
window, the gavdkeha balcony, the sikhara, the entwined ser¬ 
pent, the sculptured and ornamented door-frame, the bulging 
shape of the sikhara, the square temple in the residential style, 
etc. [On the age of the Nachna temples, see App. A at the end.] 
87. Their non-adoption of a spectacular coinage like that 
Coinage °* Chandra Gupta I is not due to any 

want of artistic capacity 2 , but is due to 
their conservatism and partiality for the past. They would-not 
imitate the coinage of the Kushans whom they regarded as the 
enemy of the nation and as low Mlechchhas. Its adoption by 
Chandra Gupta X would have been looked down upon by them 
as an act of denationalization. Under the Vakafaka influence 
Samudra Gupta himself had to revert, in his feudatory stage, to 
a type of coinage which was national 8 . 


derived by 1 some mean* or another from the Early Guptas' [The N&ga- 
V&k&feaka symbolism had not been discovered in his time.] 

1 P.T., p. 50, n, U8. 

2 See the bull on the join of FrfthivTshena I, § 61 above; PL 

XX, fig. 4. 

8 His tiger-type (which ie in gold), bearing the Imperial VakStaka 
symbol of Ganga. 
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system of the Vakiitaka administration was 
borrowed from the BharaSivas and in its 
v ttkatnka Admim i- ^ ini was borrowed by Samudra Gupta. 

But both had introduced certain modifica¬ 
tions of their own. The Vakataka system consisted of a large 
central state under their direct rule with two capitals and a 
number of hereditary sub-rulers, and an imperial confederacy of 
free states. In the BharaSiva system the imperial keystone 
existed almost as an ec^ual brick of the state-arch, while in 
the Vakataka one it became a prominent piece. 

89. The V&k&takas established subsidiary dynasties of 

their relat ions. According to the Puranas, 
“ nd Pravarasena I’s four sons were rulers. 

Maharaja f^ri Bhimasena who has left 
a painted inscription in a cave-temple on the Ginja hill, about 
40 miles to the south-west of Allahabad, dated in the 52nd 
year, was evidently tho governor of Kau6ambl and probably a 
son of Pravarasena. 1 Important subordinate families (e.g. of 
Ganapati Naga, Su Pratikara), as well as the members of the 
Empire (the Republics), were allowed to mint their own money. 
In the Gupta system, in Aryavarta, the only ruling relation 
was the Vakataka who was practically independent/. The 
Guptas preferred to have servants as governors and practically 
stopped the coinage of all subordinates. Both allowed their 
subordinate rulers to employ the title of Maharaja , after the 
fashion of MahdJcshatmpa , avoiding of course, that term. The 
Vakataka emperor, however, did not translate the Shahanu- 
shahi as Makar djadhirdja } as the Gxiptas did, but went back to 
the time-honoured Vedic imperial title SamrdL 

90. The faith of the Vakatakas was strict &aivaism. 2 It 

changed only for one generation in the 

Religious Faith and t | m0 ft u drasena II, under the influence 
Sacred Remains. 

of his wife Prabhavati and father-in-law, 




1 A.S.R., VoL XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX ; E.I., Vol. Ill, page 306. Soe 
hero below § 103. 

2 The VSkataka inscriptions record it; their coins have Nandi. Up 
to the time of Rudrasena I, Maha-Bhuirava was tho royal deity; Pjithi- 
vishona adopted MahcAvara [which lorm is a compromise between Vishnu 
and $iva]. G. 1. 236. Nachna has MahS-Bliairava [Soe App. A]. 
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Chandra Gupta II, who were both ardent Vaishnavas. But 
when Chandra Gupta’s influence was gone, the family atouce 
reverted to their ^aivaism. Temples and remains of the VakS- 
taka period are prominently of the martial 6iva~ the temples at 
Naohna, and the Bhairava lihgams at Jaso 1 , which differ from 
the [Bhara&va] Ekamukha lihgams at Bhumara and Nakti 
[illustrated by Mr. Banerji; Arch. Memoirs, No. 16, Pl. XV ; 
ASWC., 1919-20, PL XXIX]. 2 All these lihgams artistically 
belong to one school, though the deity-aspects diff er. Although 
there is no great fundamental difference between these and the 
Guptan art, yet in aim and spirit they belong to a distinctive 
school. The great guide to distinguish the Vakataka from the 
Gupta remains—which all have been desorbed as Guptan, 
though Cunningham has put in the caution— 4 Although it is 
probable thai, the earliest specimen of this kind of temple belongs 
to a period shortly preceding the Qupta rule ’ (A.S.R., Vol. IX, 
p. 42),—is the distinguishing faith. Saivaiam is peculiar to the 
Naga-Vakatakas and Vaishnavism to the Guptas. Eran and 
the existing Vaishnava remains at Deogarh should therefore 
be taken as Guptan, while those at NachnS, Jaso and mostly 
(if not wholly) the remains at Tigowa are undoubtedly Vaka- 
takan. 


X. 


Appendix on the Later Vakataka Period 
[343 A.D.-550 A.D.] 

and thb Vakataka Era [248-249 AJD.]. 


91. 


The period of Prithivishena I [348 A.D.-c. 375 A.D.], 
with his conquest of Kuntala [c. 360 
A.I). 8 ], is more allied to the former period. 
The later Vakataka period begins with 
Rudrasena II [c. 375-395 A.D.] which is uneventful, except for his 
change of faith to Vaishnavism, under the influence of his father- 


Pwavarasena II and 
Narendr&aena. 


J See Appendix A at the end. 

2 The Ekamukha lingam at Nakti near Kbob. It is a youthful face 
as prescribed in Matey a, 258. 4. 

3 Pj-ithivTshena I defeated Kahgavarroan Kadamba about 360 A.D. 
Sec Part III, below. 
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in-law, Chandra Gupta II. After him the rule of his widow 
P rabhavafcl Gupta as Regent to her minor sons extends 
for about 20 years, probably a year or two beyond that of 
Chandra Gupta IL Her son Pravarasena II was a con¬ 
temporary of KumSra Gupta and seems to have died not at a 
very ripe age, as the son of Pravarasena II succeeded at the age 
of eight. According to the Ajanta inscription, the son of 
Pr&varasena II 1 ruled well * which is rendered in the Balaghat 
plates 1 as * he who took upon himself (the responsibility of) the 
dynastic majesty, on account of the special qualities he had 
acquired by his previous training | purvvadhigata-guna 
viseshad 2 *apahrita-vam4a-6riyah]. Having succeeded at the 
age of 8, in his Yauvarajya he 1 acquired * (adhigata) the neces¬ 
sary qualification and he shouldered the burden of govern¬ 
ment himself (taking it over from the regency). In this sense 
apahrita is well-known in the Gupta literature, e.g. patchdtputrai* 
rapahpitabhdrah (VikramorvaSi, Act 3) where apahrita does not 
denote taking by force. 3 The Ajanta inscription which makes 
the son and heir of Pravarasena II come on the throne a t the 
age of 8, leaves no room for a rebellion by a younger prince. 
His name is lost in the Ajapta inscription but is preserved in 
the Balaghat plates as Narendrasena. That the prince 
ruled well is corroborated by the Balaghat inscription where 

1 The Balftghst plates are merely a draft kept ready to engrave on the 
blank plates an order of a land-grant when made. It therefore has no 
gifo, no donee, no date, no endorsement of registration (like *drishtam*) 
ancl no seal out. Kielhorn under a mistaken notion of the date of the Deva 
Gupta of the Vsk&taka plates, who was taken to be a later Gupta as pro¬ 
posed by Fleet, dated this as well as the I>udia plates of Pravarasena II 
wrongly in the 8th century (E.I., IX, 270, 269 ; E.I., III, 260). BQhloPs 
dating proved to bo correct. 

2 Kielhorn read with doubts vitfvasal. I think, what was intended 
was vtieshZit. An expression like gum-viSvasat will be meaningless in 
Sanskrit, guna must be present, and here it had already come from 
culture. No question of * confidence' arises. This adhigata- qum-vU 
(eaha) corresponds to gunavi^esa-kusalo in the Hafchigumpha Insc., lihe 17 
(E.I., XX, 80). 


3 apahrita having been wrongly interpreted by Kielhorn as * took 
away the family's fortune \ it was supposed that there was a disputed 
succession. 
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rendrasena is described to have kept his feudatories of 
K os ala, Mekala and Malava obedient to him. The 
overlordship on Kuntala or a strong political alliance there¬ 
with is inferable from the fact of the marriage of Narendrasena 
with Lady A j j h i t a, daughter of the King of Kuntala. 
Narendrasena, according to the chronology proposed above, 
flourished about 435-470 A.I>. The king of Kuntala with whom 
he had his political alliance through his marriage with the 
Princess Ajjhita at that time was Kakustha, the Kadamba, 
who according to the Kadamba inscription on the Talagunda 
pillar (E.I., VIII, p. 33; of. Moraes, Kadamba Kula, pp. 
26-27) contracted political marriages with several great families 
including the Guptas. This monarch reached the zenith of the 
Kadamba power (e. 430 a.d.). KSkustha, as the Yuvaraja, in the 
reign of his brother used the Gupta era (§ 128’ n.). On account 
of the marriage alliance his position improved. The Gupta 
marriages put the Kadambas and the V&k&fakos on inoTe or 
less an independent status. By or in the reign of Knmara 
Gupta I Narendrasena^ position must have been greatly 
strengthened as against his own feudatories and neighbours by 
his putting an end to the family feud with the Kadambas. 

92. Narendrasema, about 455 A.D., passed through most 
troublesome days, which were trouble¬ 
some both for the Gupta Emperor 
Kumara Gupta, his maternal uncle, and for himself. The power¬ 
ful Pushy ami tr a Republic, to whom were allied the Re¬ 
publics of the Patumitras and Padmamitras, rose and 
attacked the Imperial powor. They had been subordinate to the 
Vakatakas and were somewhere in Western Malwa, near M&n- 
dhata. Just about that time, evidently connected with that 
movement of rebellion or attempt at freedom, was the attempt 
of the Traiku takas, a dynasty which had been newly founded 
under that designation about that time by Dahrasena. 1 
Dahrasena Traikutaka was inAparanta 2 between the Tapti- 


Trial for Narendrasena. 


1 EX, X, 51. 

2 RaghuvathSa, iv, 58, 5f>, Rapson, C.A.D., p. clix. See also the 
inscription of Vy&ghrasena, son of Dahrasena, of 490 A.D., EX, XI, 
219, where they are described as tho rulers ofAparSnta. 
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western Khandeeh-Kauheri and the sea (above Bombay). 
Like his sovereigns or overlords the V’&k&t&kas, Dahrasena 
adopts a dynastic designation (‘ Traikutaka ’) after a place-name 
and a name ending -send, although his father who was a 
commoner was Indri %+datia,. Without any conquests he perform¬ 
ed an a hamedha in advance and struck his coins. But he was 
soon brought back under Narendr&sena’s control, as he is found 
using the Vakataka Era in 450 A.D. (see §§ 102-100). The 
Pushyamitras before 456 A.D. were defeated by the Imperial 
power. Narendraaena bad the support of his father-indaw's 
kingdom situated next to Kohkana [Aparanta] and at that 
time either under Kakustha or Kakuatha's son Santivarman 
who too was a very strong monarch. 1 

93. Narendraaena seems to have had two sons. The elder 

Pfithivlshena II succeeded him and 
Pfithmshona U and was followed by Devasena, who on 

his abdication was followed by his own son 
Harishena. Devasena preferred a life of ease and 
pleasure to the duties of kingship. Prit hivtshe n a II found 
it necessary on the break-up of the Gupta Empire to make a 
heroic effort to raise his family from a * sunken * condition, and 
he succeeded, for we End the next king in possession of all the 
Vakataka Empire including Kuntala, Trikuta and Lata. The 
trying period in the reign of Frith!vlshena II (470 485), on the 
chronology proposed above, coincides with the second Hun 
invasion, c. 470 A.D. His family must have c sunk ’ along with 
the Guptas. Great credit is due therefore to Prit hi vlshena II 
for its rehabilitation. Within twenty years or so, while the 
Huns were still powerful, we find the V aka takas next-door 
to them and stronger than before, having under their sway 
Kuntala, Avanti, Kalihga, Kosala, Trikuta, 2 Lata- and Andhra, 
that is, the whole of the Vakataka dominions in the south the 
Central Provinces and Western India up to Kohkana and 
Gujarat. A new dynasty just then founded by a Maitraka 
general at Valabhi covered the next territory of Surashtra. 


1 See JZadcnnba Kula> p. 28. 

2 Vyftghraaena was the king of Aparanta [Trikuta] at the time [EX, 
XI, 210], whom we find using the Vakataka era (§ 102 ff.)- 
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Haris hona., 


e Maitrakas who had been evidently generals to the Guptas, 
as they used the Gupta era, probably arose from one of the 
Mitra Republics (Pushyamitras, etc.)* They must have 
been feudatories to the Vakatakas, the next-door power. The 
Vaka takas thus acted as the bulwark in the Central Provinces 
and Western India against the Huns in 470-530 A.P. 

94. Thus with the end of the Gupta overlordship the 
fortunes of the Vakataka family took 
a different turn. Prithivlshena II rescued 

the family fortunes in the days of the disruption of the Gupta 
Empire. Harishena, .son of Devasena, succeeded to the 
whole of the Vak&taka territory, both their home provinces and 
feudatory dominions. He showed great vigour and re-establish¬ 
ed the Vakataka Empire. From the time of the death of 
Skanda Gupta, the Vakafcakas become a wholly independent 
power. At this period they seem to exhibit great recuperating 
capacity and hold their own in a period of revolution and 
political changes in the Empire of India. All the three princes 
Narendrasena, Prithivlshena II and Harishena were capable 
and successful rulers. Harisfiena’s rule ended about 520 A.l). 
The later history of the Vakatakas is lost. 

95. Harishena, about 500 A.D., had to subjugate 
some of the old feudatories of his house, 
including the Traikutas. This seems to 
be evident from the Ajanta inscription 

and the inscriptions of the Traikutakas. Dahrasena, the 
Traikutaka, had once declared his independence about 455 
A.D., i.e. the year of the Pushyamitra War of Skanda Gupta, 
and was brought back by Narendrasena under bis control 
(§92). Rut we find again his son Vyaghrasena [c. 490 
A.D.] issuing coins, and then the family disappearing, which is to 
be dated in the reign of Harishena. After 494 A.I), no trace 
of their family is found. 1 It should be noticed that the Trai- 
kutakas use the era which, as we shall presently see, was the 

i The Pardi plates of Vyaghrasena are dated in the year 241 [489*490 
A.D.] and the Kanheri plates are dated in 245 (E.I., XI, 219 ; Cave 
Temples oj W.l ., p. 68). 


Extent of the Second 
Vfikutaka Empire. 
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^ra of the Vakatakas, It seems that this feudatory dynasty 
-was finally abolished in or after the reign of Harishena. 

90. A great proof of an effective sway of the Vakatakas 
over Konkana, wherein Trikuta was situated, is an inscription 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV, 
p. 282, where a, fortress named after the political home of the 
Vakatakas, the Kilakila , is mentioned as ‘ K i 1 a g i 1 & ’ which was 
the capital of Kohkanaat the date of the inscription (1058 AD.). 
Trikuta wa s at the western end of the Vakataka Province of Berar 
and Khandesh. Harishena made obedient to himself K u n t a 1 a 
and Lata with Avanti, which were at each end of Aparan- 
ta. K a 1 i h g a , K o s n 1 a and Andhra brought the Vakataka 
Empire from Trikuta and the western sea to the eastern sea¬ 
board. All these had been parts of the Vakataka Empire be- 
fore. Lata was next-door to the Vakataka kingdom and was 
the old seat of the A b hi r a s . A v a n t i had been under the 
Pushy ami tr a group In the time of Narendrasena it is 
included in the term Malava. In the time of Pravara- 
sena II or Prabhavatl Gupta, this was probably transferred 
back to the Vakatakas by the Guptas. The subjugation of 
L&ta by Harishena moans the final extinction of the Abhi- 
ras and the Pushyamitras, if they had not already dis¬ 
appeared under Skanda Gupta who had established a governor¬ 
ship of Surashtra immediately after the Pushyarnitra 
War. The addition of Lata to the Vakataka Empire was a 
result of the fall of the Gupta Empire. 

97. The Second Vakataka Empire was so rich that even 


a minister of Harishena could excavate 


Prosperity and Art anc j decorate with paintings a beautiful 
under the Later VSka* ' A . ^ -* T 

takae chaitya-building at Ajaiita, Cave No. 

XVI, adorned, as the donor himself with 

a rightful pride says, 

* with windows, spires, beautiful terraces, ledges, sta¬ 


tues of the nymphs of Indra and the like, supported 
by lovely pillars and stairs ’—* a lovely chaitya-build- 
ing\ 


A member of the same ministerial family cut the Cave No. 
XIH, which is called the Ghatotkacha Cave, wherein the 
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iHor gives his family history. The family was of Malabar 
Brahmins who married both Brahmin and Kshatriya wives. 
H a s t i b h o j a was the minister when the V & k a t a k a D e v a - 
sen a ruled (‘ Vdim lake rdjati Devasene 5 ). The wealth of the 
empire of the later Vakafakas is further illustrated by the ins¬ 
cription in Cave-temple No. XVII, which was cut as a Vihara by 
a Vykataka feudatory in the reign of King Harishena. His 
family had existed for nine generations, which evidently arose 
under the reign of Pravarasena I. They were probably a Guja¬ 
rat family, which is suggested by their names. They proudly 
describe this piece of architecture ‘ the Ghaitya of the King of 
Ascetics * * as a piece of gem in monolith ’ (ekdsmakam man- 
dapa-ratnam etat) where the donor placed a reservoir * charming 
to the eyes \ These donors were fully alive to a keen sense of 
aesthetics and their art was highly conscious. The architectural 
motifs of the pillars are not repetitions ; every piece is an indivi¬ 
dual conception. The * Asokan ’ polish is used on the walls 
of Cave No. XIII*, but the artistic sense seems to have forbid¬ 
den its employment on any art moulding of the Ajanta caves. 

98. Some of the most famous Ajanta paintings, e.g., 
Buddha’s return to his father’s palace, the scene between Ya- 
sodhara-Rahula and the King of Ascetics, and the Ceylon Battle, 
are to be found in the two Vakiitaka ca ves, Nos. XVI and XVII. 
The caves are pre-eminently of the Aryavarb, Nagara variety. 

i Dr. Vincent. Smith took Cave No. XIII, to be a B.C. Century Cave 
(History of Fine Art in Indict and Ceylon , p. 275) on account of its polish. 
But the art of ‘ Maurya 1 polish was not forgotten. It was discredited in 
the 6unga and SstavSlmna period and was revived in the V&kataka-Gupta 
period. In the sculptures of the Chandragupta Cave at Udaygiri and 
also on several sculptures at Khajuraho I have personally seen the polish. 
The method was not lost up to the eleventh century when some of the 
broken parts of sculptures at KhajurSho bear it as an act of repair. 
Some artistic reason was at the bottom of the discontinuance of the 
polish. At Khajuraho, the outer sculptures are never polished. It seems 
to me that the polish interfered with light and shade and tended to 
obliterate their natural lines. The chisel protested against the veneer. 
The history of the so-called Maurya polish before the Mauryas is carried 
back by polished prehistoric vajras, made in imitation of bono^, found 
in Chota Nagpur, which are in the Patna Museum [the polish on these is 
artificial and not the result of constant handling]. 
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99. The Vakataka territory was the meeting ground of 
the North and the South. The Vakataka minister Hastibhoja 
and his family were from the Southern country. And also, the 
Fallavas themselves were a branch of the Vakatakas ; constant 
intercourse between the two kingdoms would have been a natural 
sequence. This explains the occasional introduction of the Pal* 
lava motifs in the Vakataka cave-temples. The Dravidian 
features in some of the sculptures are also similarly ex¬ 
plained. 

109. It should be noticed that we possess the written 
history of three caves only. But we can safely say that the 
caves which are called Guptan, should be all attributed to the 
V&katakas, as the direct Gupta rule never reached Ajanta, and 
Ajanta continued to remain throughout in Vakataka posses¬ 
sion. 

100 A. The later Vakatakas, though not Buddhists them¬ 
selves, allowed their subjects full liberty of conscience to 
follow Buddhism. 

101. The Vakatakas seem to have been strong in hors© 
which is noted in the Ajanta inscription 
dealing with the military greatness of 
Vindhyagakti. Here seems to Ue the key to the military 
strength of the Vakatakas. Only a power strong in cavalry 
can successfully operate in the \ indhyas. The horse of the 
Bundelas became famous in later history. The cavalry tradi¬ 
tion of Bundelkhand is probably ancient. 

101 A. The Chalukyas must have extinguished the Vakata- 
kas. P u 1 a k e 6 i n I performed his Aha* 
medha about 550 A.I), at Vatapi (Bija- 
pur district). 1. This should be taken as 

marking the close of the Vakataka kingdom. The imperial 
symbols of Gangd and Yamuna would thus be taken over by the 
Chalukyas from the Vakatakas (§ 86) at this period, which in 
later times would naturally be regarded by the Chalukyas as 
their own hereditary symbols corning down from the very 
loundation of the family. 2 Harishena had under him either 


Vakataka Horse. 


The end of the Vaka- 
takas, c. 550 A.D. 


1 E.I., VI, 1. 


2 E.I., VI, 352-353; i. 54 [Chellur grant]. 
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o aya&imia or Ranaraga [the grandfather and father of 
Pulakedin I]. Harishena is recorded to have subjugated ^or 


made obedient to himself (. svanirdesa .) the 


rulers which had been feudatories of the Vakatakas with the 
new addition of A n d h r a. 

Hari-Rama-Hara-Smar-Endra-kantir 
Karisheno lxari-vikrama-praptah (17) 
sa-Kuntal-Avanti-Kalniga-Kosala- 
Trikiita-Lat—Andhra.. 


pi anirde^a-..(18) 

—A.S.WX, IV., 125. 


Evidently the new family of the Chalukyas arose in 
the Andhra country, in the immediate vicinity of Berar. 
Pulake£m*s son Kirtivarman conquered the Kadam has and 
the small rulers of Apar&nta, and Mail galena conquered the 
Katachchuris, before which the Vakatakas had evidently 
already disappeared. The Vakatakas, therefore, must have 
ended with the Asvamedha of Pulakediu I. The * Raja, Jay a- 
siriiha Vallabha * who in the Aihole inscription is said to have 
founded the Chalukya family (E.I., Voi. VI, p. 14) is not 
credited with any conquest, nor is his son Ranaraga. After 
Pulake4in I his sons and grandson established their empire 
over the same territories which had been under the Vakat akas 
(Lata, Malava, Gurjara, Maharashtra, Kalihga, etc.), which 
means that they were the political successors of the Vakatakas 
and were laying their claim as such. This also explains their 
clash with the P a 11 a v a s, and their permanent enmity with 
them, the Paliavas being blood-relations [a junior branch] of the 
Vakatakas. The description of the * Raja Jayasinha Vallabha 
(EX, VI, 4. verse 5) shows that Jayasithha had been a 
Vallabha or revenue officer of the king of the former govern¬ 
ment, i.e. the Vakataka. It seems that after Harishena, in 
the reign of one of his descendants, probably a grandson, or on 
the failure of the Vakataka line, Pulakesin I stepped into the 
shoes of the Vakatakas and claimed their imperial dignity and 
position. Their inscriptions silently pass over the Vakatakas. 
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The Era of 24 8 A.D. 
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Dates on YfikStaka 
coins. 


102. We have three dated records of which two certainly, 
and one presumably, are Vakataka. The 
coin of 'Pravarasona I is dated 76 (§30). 
The coin of Rudrasena is dated 100 (§ 61). 

there cannot be any doubt as to these two being Vakataban. 
Then, there is the inscription of the Maharaja Rhimasena 
dated in the 52nd year (§ 89). Pravarasena I himself ruled for 
60 years. The dates on his coins and on that of his successor, 
therefore, are to be referred to a reckoning started from 
the previous rule, tha; is, the time of the coronation of his 
lather, which on the known, chronology of the Guptas and its 
correspondence with the Vakafcakan, must have taken place 
in the middle of the third century. The chronology adopted 
by us above, places the latter’s rise in 24S-249 A.D. If 
we can find this era which was certainly used by Pravara¬ 
sena I, used in any part of the Vakataka Empire in later 
centuries; we can identify it with the Chedi Era , which is 
called, wrongly, by some writers as Traikuta Era. 

103. About the Ginja inscription of the Maharaja &ri 
Bhimasena, General Cunningham who dis¬ 
covered it remarked that the 1 characters 

of the inscription are of the earliest Gupta forms; but the 
opening is worded in the well-known style of all the shorter 
In do-Scythian inscriptions ’ . l He assigned the inscription to the 
pre-Gupta time. The style is certainly the same as that of 
the Kushan inscriptions found at Mathur&. It reads : 

Mahdrajasya &ri Bhlmasenasya samvatsare 
50.2 gnshmapakshe 4 divase 10.2 (eto.). 2 


Ginja inscription. 


The name Rhuna-sewa, the style of dating and the early charac- 
ter of the letters warrant our assigning Bhimasona's inscription 

1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plato XXX; and E.I., Vol. Ill, p. S02, 
Plate f acing page 306. 

2 I have given tha reading from the tracing of this painted inscrip¬ 
tion reproduced in tho Epigraphia Indica which is better than the one 
lithographed by Cunningham. I am giving the reading of the necessary 
portion only. 
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to the same era in which are dated the Vakataka coins. Their 
value would be: year 52=300 A.D. 


„ 76=324 

„ 100=348 


The years, except the last one, fall within the reign of 
Pravarasena I. 

104. For the period after Pravarasena I, we have one 


eolid fact bearing on the question in that 
the Vakatakas, as already noticed, never 
used the Gupta era, even when Prabha- 


Gupta Era and tho 
V akstakaa 


vati Gupta was the regent. 

105. Tho existence of an era beginning in 248 A.D. next- 
Ar.m «f th« p™ ^ oor to Bundelkhand was contended for 


Aroa of tho Era 
of 248 A.D. 


by Dr. Fleet 1 : two contemporary kings 
of the Gupta time date their records, 


one in the named era of the Guptas and the other in an 
unnamed ora: the Parivr&jaka Maharaja Has tin has the 
dates 156,163 and 191 of the Gupta Era in his documents, while 
his contemporary the Maharaja Sarvan&tha of Uchchakalpa, 
along with whom the former fixed up a boundary pillar at 
Bhumaru in the Nagaudh State, has the years 193, 197, 214 of 
an unspecified era in his documents. The two rulers, on the 
boundary pillars, used neither of these eras but a neutral reckon¬ 
ing the Maha-Mdgha earhvatsara. Dr. Fleet contended that by 
referring the years of Sarvanatha to the era beginning with 
248-49 A.D. we get 462-63 A.D. for Sarvanatha and 475 A.D. 
for Hastin. Dr. Fleet, however, in 1905 (J.R.A.S., page 566) 
gave up this contention and referred both sots of dates to the 
Gupta Era, on the ground that the era of 248 A.D. was not 
known in or near Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand, and that it was 
known in 456 or 457 A.D. in Western India as employed by 
Dabrasena, the Traikutaka king. It was, however, recognised 
by him that the era could not have originated with the Traiku- 
takas: 

‘ But there is nothing to stamp the era as the Traikuta era and 
still less to prove that it was so founded ’ (p. 657), 


1 I.A., Vol. XIX, p. 227. 
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Similar is the view of Prof. Rapson. 1 To the association of the 
era with the Kal&churis in the twelfth century nobody has 
attached any importance, and this, for the simple reason, that 
there is no room in history for the Kalachuris to have started 
an era in 248 A.D. in the Chedi country or elsewhere. Fleet 
hesitatingly suggested that the founder of the era might have 
been the Abhira king livarasena who dealt a blow at the Sata- 
v&hana power. Fleet also pointed out that the era is somehow 
connected with the fall of the S&tavahanas about 248 A.D. 
Prof. Eapson remarked on this: 1 

4 But the foundation of an era must be held to denote 
the successful establishment of the new power rather 
than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras/ 

And Prof. Rapson stressed that it was impossible to connect 
the Afcfcklras and the Traikutas as belonging to the same dynasty 
or even to the same race for total lack of evidence. Moreover, 
the Abhlras who rose against the Western 6akas arose much 
earlier than 248 A.D.—i.e. dr. 188-190 A.D. 2 

106. The Trdikutakas who were feudatories of the Vakata- 
kas, by using the era used by Pravarasena I, prove their sub¬ 
ordinate position and submission to the Vakatakas.. The Traiku- 
takas employ the feudatory title of Maharaja. The appearance 
of the era in the western portion of the Vak&taka Empire 
shows that the era was in vogue amongst the feudatories of the 
Vakatakas. The use of the regnal years of individual kings 
from the time of Prabhavati Gupta to Pravarasena II is in 
a period when the Gupta influence is at its zenith at the 
Vakataka Court. 

107. The only objection of Dr. Fleet that there was no 
connection visible between Trikuta where the era is found in 
use in the fifth century A.D. and Chedi (Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkkand) with which the Era of 248 A.D. is associated, 
now disappears in the light of the data on the Vakataka 
history . We find the era in vogue in the Chedi country in the 
time of Pravarasena I. Fleet’s former view that (SarvanStha’s 

1 Coins of the Andhra Dynasty , page clxii. 

2 V. Smith, Early History of India , p. 226, n. f citing Dr. D. R, 
Bhandarkar. 
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years are in the Era of 248 A.D. seems to Lave been sound. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Maharaja Haatin was 
a Gupta feudatory and that there was a necessity to fix a 
boundary pillar between the VS.k5t.aka dominions under 
Maharaja fWvanatha and tho Gupta dominions under Hastin. 
Both Sarvanatha and Hastin were feudatories and Hastin 
avowedly a Gupta feudatory. Sarvanatha, therefore, could 
only be a feudatory to the Vakataka king, whose capital or 
town at Nachna lay within a few miles of Uehchabalpa or 
Thhahara (Nagaudh State). 

§ 108. There are two facts which establish the Era of 248 
A.D. to be the Vika taka Era. The Puranas, after the fall 
of the Satavahanas register the rise of VindhyaSakti as the 
next great power or as the imperial power succeeding the 
Sa tavahanas. An era will be naturally counted from the rise 
of anew power whether at once or subsequently—e.g. the Gupta 
Era does not come into force until the last years of Samudra 
Gupta or the reign of Chandra Gupta II [the forged copper¬ 
plates of Samudra Gupta (Gaya and Nalanda plates), which 
were imitated from some genuine copperplates, are dated in 
regrial years]. Then the second fact to take note of in this 
connection is that Pravaraaena I became Emperor and the 
previous Emperors, i.e. the Kushans, bad in faot an imperial 
era. To start an era had become a chief symbol of imperial 
position. Samudra Gupta did the same, and he also, like 
Pravarasona, counted the era from the coronation of his father. 
It is apparent that he followed the Vakataka precedence and 
his example helps us here like a reflex action. 

We would therefore call the era of 248-49 which began on 
the 5th of September, 248 A.D. \ the Vakataka, Era of Chedi . 2 

1 Kielhom, E.I., Vol. IX, p. 129, 

» Tho dates of Jayanltha, MahSrSja of Uchchakalpa, being 
taken to be in the Era of 248 A.D. his Karital&i plates dated «174 * fall in 
422 A.D., and his father Vyaghra could very well have been a younger 
contemporary of PffthivFshenal, if we take the interval to be that 
of 4o years or so, and he could have endowed pious foundations in the 
capital of his king and might be identical with the Vy Sghrad eva of 
the three inscriptions at Ganj and Nachna. But the identity by no 
means could be established on the present materials. If they are identi¬ 
cal, Jayanatha’s dates must be in the Era of 248 A.D. 
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PART III. 



Sndhraa and Lichcliha 
via at PStaliputra. 


Magadha (31 B.C. to 340 A.D.) and the 
Gupta India at 350 A.D. 

1 RftjadhirSjal? pyithivImavitvS 
Divarii jayaty • aprati vftry a*viryah \ 

* The King of Kings of irresistible prowess, having protected the 
Country {thereby) vAns Heaven*. [AiSvamodha Coin of Samudra 
Gupta.] 

a*8amudra*hihitUdndm zxd-Naka-ratha-vartman&m [KalidSaa]. 

XI. History of Maoadha from 31 B.C. to 250 A.D. 
and the Rise of the Guptas [275 A.D. to 375 A.D.]. 

109, Magadha, after the fall of the K a n v a a , according 
to the Puranaa, passed on to the 
Andhras [jSatavahanas]. This 
statement is corroborated by the find of 
Satavahana coins in the excavation of Bhlt>a [Allahabad Dis¬ 
trict], I read one Satavahana coin excavated in my presence by 
Dr. Spooner at Kumhrar [Patna]. The Satavahanas, however, 
could not have been for more than fifty years at Pataliputra and 
in Magadha after the fall of the KSLnvas (31 B.C.). The Nepal 
inscription of Jayadeva II of the Lichchhavi dynasty, dated in 
Sri-Harsha Saihvat 153 (=758 A.D.), 1 states that 23 successions 
before Jayadeva I, his ancestor Supuslipa Lichchhavi 
was born at the city of Pushpapura. The date of Jaya¬ 
deva I is about 330 A.D. to 355 A.D. as worked out by 
Dr. Fleet. 2 Now, giving an average of about 15 years to this 
long list of 23 kings we may place Supushpa in the beginning 
of the Christian Era. The Liohchhavis in occupying Patali¬ 
putra might have taken a mandate for doing so from the Satava¬ 
hana Emperor, or they might have independently captured the 
capital, which they had aspired to do for centuries. The 

1 I.A., Vol. IX, p. 178, Fleet, G.I„ Introduction, pp. 184-185. 

2 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, 135, 191; I.A., XIV, 350, 
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bance caused to the Satavahana Emperor by the appear 
>f Kadphises and Wema Kadphises in Northern India 
afforded an ample opportunity to the Liohchhavia to fill up the 
vacuum at Pataliputra. Wo may also take it that their occu¬ 
pation of Pataliputra would have ended with the advance of 
Vanaspara, viceroy of Kanishka, to Magadha about the close 
of the century. 1 

110. The Lichchhavis, having once occupied Pataliputra 

Kahatriya dynasty of ^ ab ° Ub * mU8t haVe felt a 

Kota. sort °^ aim to re-possess Magadha 

on the liberation of the Gangetic valley 
by the Bharasivas. But when the BhUraSiva reorganisation 
comes into play, we find Magadha not in the possession of the 
non-Brahraanieal Lichchhavis but of an orthodox Kshatriya 
family. This family is called ‘the Magadha family : 
in the Kaumudbmahotsava, and by Samudra Gupta it is called 
'the Dynasty of Kota’ (Kota-Jcula). "The founder’s name 
seems to have been Kota; the descendant of Kota who was 
a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and whose name is lost in 
the earber part of the Allahabad inscription, is called Kota- 
kidaja. The names of these Magadha kings ended in vurman . £ 
This family must have come into existence about 200-250 A.D. 

Ml. The Guptas appear about 275 A.D. somewhere in 

Gupta and Chandra. Ma ^ dba - ■QnpU, the first Raja/' rises 
as a feudatory prince. As later, wo find 
the early Guptas connected with Allahabad [Prayaga] and 
OucLh fSaketa], Maharaja Gupta’s fief seems to have been 
near about Allahabad. His son was Ghatotkacha, and 
Ghatotkacha’s son was the first prince who turned the name of 
his ancestor Gupta into a dynastic title. His name was 
Chandra. At the time of the rise of Chandra, called by the 
Prakrit name (Jha^uia-sena 4 in the Kaumudi-mahotaava, the king 


1 Bee Part I 33) above. 

2 Soe in Bhandarbar Annals, 1930, XII, pp. 50 ‘Historical data 
in the, drama Knum udi-Mahotsava 1 by the present author. 

2 Pr abb avail Gupta [Poona Plates, IS. I., xvj appropriately calls him 
adiraja. 

4 For Chandra becoming Chanda in Prakrit see the inscription of 
Chathdaahti, the Satavtihana king, published in E.I., Vol. XVGI, p. 317, 
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of Magadha at Fataliputra was Sundara-vaiman, ruling 
from his palace called SvAldnga. This palace m named in the 
inscription of Kb&ravola as the 8u-Gamglya arid in the Mudra- 
Rakshasu as the $u-9<higa The capital city of Pataliputra 
thus came dowii with its ancient palace intact to the period of 
king Sundara-varma and Chandra. King Sundara-yarman was 
an old man, hav in g a child of a few years of ago yet in 
charge of t nurse. Chandra or Chandra-sona ha3 TBeeii 
adopted as'Ins son by the king of Magadha, evidently before 
the birth of the young prince. Chandra regarded himself as 
the heir, being the elder, though a Krikika son* He entered 
into a marriage alliance with.,.thp..Lm*hchhavis who are described 
as t:ho enemy of the Magadha dynasty in the same drama 
Kaumudi-mahotsava. 1 The Iiehohhavis with a large army 
and Chandra laid a siege to Pataliputra. A battle was 
fought in which the old king Sundara-varman died. The 
young prince Kalya na v arm an was carried away to the 
Kishkindha hills by the faithful ministers. Chandra founded 
a royal dynasty (raja-hula). The angry authoress of the drama 
calls the Lichchhavis ' Mlechchhas ? and Chanda-sena a 
K a r a s k a r a, implying a casteless or a low-oaste man, not fit 
for royalty. 2 

112. Before we enter on the subsequent history of the 
fortunes of Chandra Gupta I, let us see 
if we can find out the caste of the Guptas 
which has remained a mystery up to this time. The data 
w hich we obtain from the coatemjiorary inscriptions are ; 

(a) that nowhere they disclose their origin or caste status, 
as if they have purposely concealed it; and, 

*b) that their caste sub-division was Dltarana. 


Origin of tho Guptas. 


anil coins of Sri Chandra S5ti where ‘Chandra’ becomes ‘ Chcnhda * 
—FUpson, Coins of Andhra#, p. 32. For the dropping of sena, cf. the 
case of Vasanta-aena and Vasantadwa of the same king (0,1., Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 186 ft); Dihrascna on his coins adopts tho style Dahra-gana 
(C.A.D., p. clxiv). 

1 Tho drama is published in the Quarterly .Journal of tho Andhra 
Research Society, Vols. II and III. 

* ?—K.M., Act. IV, p. oO. 
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the inscription of the Gupta Princess, Prabhavatl 
Gupta 1 we know that she belonged to bfmrana gotra. She 
is evidently giving here her father’s goto, as her husband’s 
gotra was different (Vishnu Vriddha). Our knowledge, how¬ 
ever, is expanded by the Kaumudi-mahotaava which gives 
the caste of Chandra as Kdrasfoira. The K&raskar&s are 
mentioned by Baudbayana as a low community, to whom the 
Brahmanas should not go and on return from whom they should 
perform a ceremony of purification. 2 The Karaskaras in Baud- 
hayana are joined with the Punjabi community Aruttaa [which 
literally means— < the republicans ’]. Their exact location is 
given by Hema-chandra, who in explaining the Salvas 
calls them the people of the Kara valley. 3 The place 
Karapatha or Karapatha was at the foot of the Himalayas, 4 * 
The Salvas were a division of the Madras and were at Sialkot 
where their name as Sial, derived from Sdlva which is also spelt 


as Salya B , survives. The Karaskaras wore therefore a 


Punjab people, a subdivision of the Madras . We know that 
the Madras were called Vahtkas and Jdrtikas 6 7 . The 
Madraka* community was thus made up of several 
subdivisible, comprising Salvas, Yartris or Jar^'* us 
[whom we call to-day d a x> s ] ariu 1 >,Vw , we may recall 

here the grammatical illustration ot Chandra-gomin: ‘ the Jdrla 
(king) defeated the Bunas / This is pre-eminently referable 
to S k a xx d a G u p t a 8 . We huive thus evidence from different 
sources converging at one point, that is, that the Guptas were 


1 E.I., XV, 41; cj, ibid., p. 42, n. 

2 Baudh&yana, Dh. S., I, i. 32. 

3 Hemachandra, A-Ch. IV, p. 23 (Salvas tu Kdra-foukshtyafr). 

4 RaghuvamSa, XV, 90. Wilson’s Vishnu Purina, Vo?. III, p 390. 

* Wilson and Hall, V.P., Vol. V, p. 70. 

6 Rose, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Casle8 t i. 59; Grierson, 

IX., Pt. 4, p. 4, n, 8. JVf. Bh., Karna P. f (verso 2034). 

7 Of. on 4 Madralca my Hindu Polity , i, pp. 120-121. It means 4 one 
owing allegiance to the Madra State 

s G i., 54 ( l . 15), 59 (l, 4). The two inscriptions (BhltarT and 7un3* 
garh) describe a decisive and famous battle; while YaSodharman’s was a 
mere raid into Kashmir (G.I., 147, l. 6) and the Hunos’ submission to 
Yu^odhuiman was practically without a war. 
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i r a h k a r a J a, £ s—originally from the Punjab. Katckaf 
J&ts 1 in my opinion are the modern representatives of the 
original community of the Guptas. Amongst the* Karaskaras 
the particular subdivision to which Guptas belonged was 
evidently Dhdraqa. The word gotra in Prabhavatl Gupta’s 
inscription (Poona Plates) would mean a caste-subdivision. 
Dhartri, the Jat clan found in Amritsar, 2 may be compared with 
the Sanskrit Dhamtya of Prabhavatl Gupta. The Kaumudi- 
m alio Isa va is in full agreement with and is in fact supported 
by Chandra-gomin who is undoubtedly a Gupta author. 

113. The position of the Madraka Jats was probably not 
very low at the time, for had it been very low, King Sundara- 
varnian would not hare thought of making Chandra-sena his 
adopted son. His original intention seems to have been to be¬ 
queath the kingdom to Chandra. And it was only due to 
the birth of Kalyana-varman from some younger queen 
(Kalyana-varma is said to have several step-mothers— ‘mdtarah') 
that the breach between the adaptive father and the adopted 
son occurred. The real cause of th opposition from the public, 
which was very pronounced, seems to be a dislike for the 
social tV'fem of the Karaskaras who were not subject to the 
fourfold-varnasramism of the orthodox system. It is the same 
dislike which is expressed iyi the Ma ha-Bharat a against the 
Madrakas. They had one .caste amongst them with social 
equality and freedom, which did not agree with the settled 
rules of the Gangetic society. The compliment was mutually 
exchanged : the Kaumudi-mahotsava taunted at the Karaskara 
caste as rulers ; the Guptas repliod— 4 wa shall abolish the 
Kslifttriyas \ 

114. Now we know from the Puranic history that in the 
reign of Kanishka (and probably also of his successor), Vanaspara 
imported some Madrakas for administrative purposes. But the 
Punjab military dress of Chandra Gupta I on his coins would 
suggest that the family had migrated recently in the Bhara&iva 

1 CJ. Rose, Glossary, ii. 363, n. The name is pronounced as Kakkar 

also. 

$ Glossary o] Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and A 7 .-TV. Frontier , VoL 
II, p. 235. 
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Expulsion oi 
Chandra Gupta I. 


period after the liberation o" tho Madraka country by the 
latter. Very likely a Bhara4iva king gave Gupta a fief, having 
border-land between Bihar and Kausambi, for it was to sup¬ 
press a rebellion of the £avaras that Chandra Gupta I had 
gone to nia frontier when the City Council of Pataliputra pro¬ 
nounced a decree of deposition against him. 

115. Chandra Gupta I ha ving his caste against him and 
being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked 
by the Magadhans of his day, particu¬ 
larly as he failed to adapt himself to the 

traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudi- 
mahotsava records that Chanda-sena 1 had put loading citizens 
into prison. Tho people of Magadha looked down upon him 
as something like a parricide. Chandra Gupta I had thus 
several elements arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he 
was not a Kshatriya, he had practically killed his aged adop¬ 
tive father on the battlefield, he had called in the aid of tic 
hereditary enemies of Magadha—the Lichchkavis, he had 
married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmanical 
Hindu. To this we should add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of the Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena I. 

116. With the aid* of tho Liclxchhavi power and protec¬ 
tion ho trampled upon the liberties of the people of Magadha 
and put the leading citizens into prison. Alberun! therefore 
recorded a true and historical tradition when he said that the 
idng or kings associated with the Gupta -kdla [-era] were cruel 
and wicked. The Hindus had tho constitutional law laid down 
in their codes to destroy the king who acted as a tyrant or 
whose hands had the marks of the blood of his parents. 2 
They planned and rose, called in Prince Kalyana-varman 
from the V aka taka territory (Pampasara) and crowned him 


1 There are other known examples, as cited above, of new kings 
changing tho second member of their name on coming to the throne. 
Chandra-sena similarly changed his name into Chandra Gupta. But the 
hostile contemporaries persisted in calling him by his o iginal, humbler 
i ame, and insisted on the vernacular pronunciation for its obvious pun 
[Chanda?* 4 fierce ’]. 

2 Hindu Polity , ii, 50, 189. 
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king at the Su-Oauga Palace at PataUputra. The authoress 
of the Kanmudl-mahotsava exultantly said— ‘the law of Varna 
is restored; the royal family of Chanda-scna is abolished / 1 1 his 

happened while Chandra Gupta was on his campaign some¬ 
where between Rohtae and Amarkantak fighting the rebellious 
$avaras. The outlandish monarch was ousted in or about 340 
A.D., for Kalyana-varma was of full age to receive Hindu 
royal coronation at the time. 2 In the year of his coronation 
Kalyana-varma was married to the daughter of the king of 
Mathura. 

117. The years 340 A/D. to 344 A.D., the period of 
exile of the Guptas from Bihar was not 
very long but it was full of consequence 
and future, which produced entirely a 
new history—a new history not only for 
Bihar but for the whole of India. It turned the Guptas from 
outlandish usurpers into a dynasty of the Hindu of Hindus, 
Magadhan, and protectors and upholders of the Dharma, Brah¬ 
min and cow, literature and sculpture, language and law, national 
culture and national civilisation of Hindu India. Beginning as 
a feudatory ruler under the Viikatakas with their imperial 
insignia of the goddess Gangd on his coin and the title of Rdjd 
only and with no marks of royalty on Ms person (as portrayed 
on his Tiger-type coin), Samudra Gupta ended with a proud 
satisfaction as recorded on bis imperial gold coins marked with 
his GarufJmlhvaja , a satisfaction which is a rare luck of a king 
in history: on his coins which he published after he had built 
up his empire, he registered the realisation of the ideal oi Hindu 
hero and Hindu king that he after winning the whole country 
governed it so well that he won the heaven thereby (p. 112). 
He made Sanskrit, after the fashion of the Vak&taka 
Emperor, his court language; he undertook and performed 
a6vamodhas, having made good his restoration to the 
imperial throne of Pafaliputra. 

1 l—K.M., Act V. 

2 Taking the capture of Pataliputra at 320 A.D., and the coronation! 
age being 20, the prince having lived in exile for about 20 years, the date 
of restoration would be c. 340 A.P. 
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Ayodhyti and its 
influence. 


Chandra Gupta I who was dying either of wounds 
or of a broken heart on his expulsion from 
Pataliputra, addressed Samudra Gupta, 
one of his younger sons, with tears in his 
eyes, and with the tacit consent and approval of his Council of 
Ministers,— 4 you now, my noble sir, be the king (“protect tie 
kingdom ”)/ and expired. 1 The death must have taken place on 
the other side of the Ganges, in the territory of his relations, the 
Liohcbhavis. As a Lichchhavi subordinate and relation, his son 
at this moment would have obtained the province of S a k e t a, 
i.e. the adjoining territory of Oudh, where at Ayodhyft wo 
find in the next reigns the Gupta Emperors residing as at their 
second and favourite capital. It was a centre of culture. 
Ayodhya had been the home of the poet A&vaghosha, the 
Kalidasa of the preceding epoch. To Ayodhyfr belonged the 
great scholar Sikhar a 8 V am in who became the Prime 
Minister of Rama Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. 2 Ayodhya 
had the orthodox imperial tradition of Rama’s name, a 
name which was given to the eldest son of Samudra Gupta, 5 * 
a name which embodied the whole of the past Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion. Samudra Gupta fully imbibed that tradition. Hindu 
learning became a part of the political cult of Samudra 
Gupta and his descendants. The rdjctsa (kingly) bhakti in 
Vishnu moulded their national actions and their political 
character. Like Vishnu they stood solidly to support the 
kingdom of India. Their bhakti (faith) is Intense. They think 
of Vishnu and they think in Vishnu. Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra Gupta II become practically one with their God. 
Any one who has seen the Vishnu imago enshrined by Samudra 
Gupta at Bran, would be reminded of Samudra Gupta himself 
and see the King’s figure and dress in that statue. One who 
would see the Vishnu-Varaha at the Chandra Gupta Cave at 


i G.I., p. 6. 2 J.B.O.K.S., XVIII, 37. 

8 The popular name Rama-pala-^ l Raimval\ retained by the Arab 
author Abu Saleh (J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 21) may bo compared with the 
Rajdvali names of the Guptas which Cunningham found at Ayodhya. 
They end in pala instea/jTof °gupta> e.g. Samudra pala, Chandra pala, etc. 
A.S.R., Vol. XI, p. 90. 
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lyagui will bo reminded of Chandra Gupta IT himself 
rescuing Dhruva-devi. 1 Without understanding the spiritual 
and religious currents of the time which bring about royal and 
national rebirth, one cannot truly appreciate any political 
reformation. It is for that reason that a proper appraisement 
of the Gupta cult becomes here necessary. 

118. You would never be able to decipher the dedica¬ 
tion of their victories to Vishnu, e.g. at Bhitari and at Mehrauli, 
and at the same time the magnificence and munificence con¬ 
veyed by the aSvamedhas and the Qarudmadahka coins, without 
that key. You would not be able to unlock the mystery of 
these Hindu Moghuls minus Moghul cruelty and debauchery. 
You will not get the secret how could Chandra Gupta II 
abolish capital punishment, 2 how he could raise the majesty 
of Hinduism to the very pinnacle of glory, and how he drew 
the limits of good government which no sceptre could extend 
further. 

119. From the BharaSivas up to the Vale a takas there was 
the rule of jfchat God of social asceticism, 
that aspect of the xHmighty which under¬ 
takes destruction, the God who though a giver, keeps no 
wealth, possesses no material splendour, the God who is austere 
and sombre. But, on the other hand, the second Gupta king and 
the first Gupta Emperor—Samudra Gupta—invokes tha t aspect 
of God whose function is royal and rcljasa , who wears gold, not 
ashes, who builds and reigns, protects and rejoices in plenty, who 
is the traditional God of Hindu sovereignty. Vishnu is the 
king amongst gods, is magnificently dressed, stands erect and 
solid and upholds the kingdom of His men, is a hero and 
conquering lord in battle—whose emblem is Chakra —the symbol 
of Empire—which irresistibly destroys the forces of evil against 
that Empire of Lord Vishnu. There is the conch in one of His 
hands for announcing battle and for announcing triumph. 
There i 9 , in the third, the sceptre of rule, and finally there is the 
lotus in the fourth, the symbol of prosperity, growth and 
rejoicing for His subjects. The belief in the God-in-royalty, 
Samudra Gupta made the belief of his dynasty and the belief 

1 Cl J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 35. 2 Fa-Hieti , ch. XVI. 
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of his country. His devotion bo Vishiui is so great that nis 
personality almost merges in Him: 

is a description in the language of the Bhagfl vad-Glta, and a 
description which, according to the literary practice of tlie ag<', 
has to give a double meaning. The devotee and his God aie 
both doscribed by the same language. This might appear to a 
non-Hindu reader or to a reader who has not entered into the 
Hindu mystery of bhdlcii as a blasphemous assumption oi G od s 
attributes. But it is not so; there is in the cult of bhakti its 
highest doctrine that there should be unity (ananyala) between 
the deity and the devotee. The devotee begins to pai ■ ake of 
the nature of his deity until he is spiritually fully transformed 
and finally become one with the deity. He becomes the 
missionary and the agent of the Lord. He works as the 
medium, and all his works are dedicated to his Lord. The 
Guptas felt and believed that they were Vishnu’s servants 
and agents, that they had a mission from Vishnu, that likoj 
Vishnu they should conquer the unrighteous and rightless. 
sovereigns, and that like Vishnu they should rule in full sove¬ 
reignty and bring happiness promised by the lotus in \ ishnu s 
hand, to the people of India. They fully executed this mission 
and Samudra Gupta felt the consciousness that he had executed 
that mission well and won the Heaven thereby. Like \ ishnu, 
Samudra Gupta and his successors filled their kingdom of India 
with gold and plenty, with propserity, elegance and culture. 

XII. Political India at 350 A.D. and Samudra Gupta’s 


Empire. 


120. We have no doubt that the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 


tion of Samudra Gupta which is his impe- 


Rich details in ^ biography written and published in 


PurSpae about the 
350 A.D. States. 


his life time, 1 2 gives details of the king¬ 
doms and rulers whicn existed at the t ime 


1 G.I., p. 8, l. 20. 

2 It is rot posthumous as Fleet wrongly supposed. See Buhler, 
J.R.A.S., 1808, p. 380. It wo 3 published before his asmmedha or aiva - 
medhas. [Fleet’e mistake misled many including myself.] 
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(e foundation of the Gupta Empire. Yet wo have probably 
a richer description of political India at the period in the 
Puranas. They, in fact, give us a complete picture of Sajnudra 
Gupta’s India with which they close their chronicles. As their 
details have not been studied and the significance of this part 
of the Puranic history has been entirely missed, it is necessary 
to have an analysis of the Puranio materials which, as we shall 
see, are very valuable. 

121. The Vayu and the Brahmanda continue the threads 
oi Indian history where the Matsya stops, i.e. at the fall of the 
Andhras, which, according to their calculation, happened in or 
about 238 A.D. (J.R.O.R.S., XVI, p. 280). 1 The Vayu and the 
Brahmanda take up the imperial history again and begin it 
with Vindhyasakti of the Vindhyaka dynasty. They, 
parenthetically under Vindhya&tkti—to explain the rise of the 
dynasty of V i n d 1\ y a s a k t i and particularly his son P r a v i r a 
—give tine history of the V i d i 6 a N a g a s and their successors, 
the Na va N Eg a 8, 2 i.e. the Bharasivas. Then they give a full 
account of the V a k a t ak a ( c Vindhyaka ’) empire, with its 
component parts, giving the number of the rulers and their 
totals. In other words, they treat the history up to the reign 
of VindhyaSakti’s son Pravira along with the Nava Nagas, 
whose period they give as past history. And then they begin con¬ 
temporary history : from the G u p t a s onwards they neither 
give the number of rulers nor their rule-periods. From the 
Guptas onwards, the families were still ruling and those 
families were therefore con t temporaries with the Guptas. 
As we shall presently see, the Purapas undoubtedly imply that 
they were subordinates and component parts of the G apt a 
Empire. To this they make a few exceptions, i.e. they note 
also those contemporaries who were not integral parts of the 
Gupta Empire. Their details are accurate and territorially 
specific. They are, therefore, invaluable to the history of the 
period. And as they stop at that, they are to be treated as a 

1 Thoir contemporaries the TukhSra-Murun<Jas, etc. close about 243 
or 247 A.D ; —J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 289. 

2 Alternative spelling : Nava Naka. Does Kalidasa intend a double 
meaning by his ct-Naka° in the verse cited at p. 112 7 If a-Samudra* 
refers to the Guptas, a-Naka° will refer bo the Nakas, i.e. NSgaa. 
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(^temporary reoord, contemporary with the empire of Samudra 
Gupta. The Puranas have taken up the Gupta line as an 
imperial dynasty as corning after Pravlra the son of Vindhya- 
6akt,i. Up to and including the Vaka(akas, they have dealt 
with only imperial lines. The Vishnu and the Bhagavata here 
give some data which are exclusive to them. Here they seem 
to have preferred some independent materials. 


122. The Vayu and the Brahmanda place the beginning 
of the Guptas after closing the Nagas 
\iahnu on the nse w h 0 were rulers in Bihar up to Champa- 


of the p re* imperial 


Guptas. 


vati or Bhagalpur, but the Vishnu places 


their beginning in the period of the 
Nagas whereby it implies the rise of Gupta and Ghatotkacha: 


WTOlt u^cr^rwnirmTJr frnptT jflns i 


which means, that while the Nava N^gas ruled at Padrna- 
vatl, Kanlipurl and Mathura, the Mag ad ha Guptas ruled 
at Prayaga- on -the -Ganges. This shows that their 
first fief was in the district of Allahabad and that at that time 
they were considered to have been natives of M a g a d h a . 
The plain meaning of this datum is that the Early Guptas were 
rulers at Allahabad, not o the Jumna side but on the 
Ganges side, i.e. on the side of Oudh and Benares. The Vishnu 
reads anu-Gangd-Prayaga as one word, which it gives as the 
name of a capital like Padvulvati, Kdntipuri and Mathura. It 
is not anu-Ganga by itself, an indefinite regional term. 
Neither the Bhagavata nor the Vishnu mentions here S a k e t a. 
The Vishnu by putting the plural form 'the Guptas’ and 
qualifying them with the adjective the 1 Magadhan \ refers to a 
period when the Guptas had been dispossessed from M&gadha, 
the pre-imperial years of Samuclra Gupta. 


123. The other Pur&nas, on the other hand, give another 
set of facts about the Gupta dynasty. 


PurSras on Gupta , , _ _ 

Empire Vayu and the Brahmanda say that 

the descendants of the Gupta dynast 
( Qupta-vamtiajdh) , i.e. the Guptas later than the founder of the 
family, will rule ( bhokshyante) : 


miStfty 
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(а) the provinces of Anu-Gahga-Praya-ga, 1 Sakeia 
and the M a g a d has; 2 

(б) [will rule, bhokhyante , or ; will rule over \ bhokhyan- 
tj\ the Manidhanya provinces of the 
Naishadhas, Yadukaa, SaiAitas ami 
Kalatoy akas; 3 

(c) [will rule bhokhyante , or ( will rule over \ °nl%] the 
K os alas, Andhr as , (‘Odras \ per Vishnu) 
Paunrlras, the Tamra 1 ipta s with the sea- 
coast people and the beautiful capital of Champa 
protected by Dev a {De/m~raLihitdm ); 4 

[d) [will rule] the G u h a p r o v i n c e s ( Guhdn , Vishnu), 
the provinces of Kalihga, Mahishika and 
Mahendra, 6 [or, ‘Guha will be governor (pdlayi- 
shyati , as against bhokshyati) of Kalinga, Mahisha 
and Mahendra.*] 

That the last three Imperial Provinces were under 
the governorships respectively of a Manidhanyaka (Vishnu) or a 
M a n i cl h a n y a j a [a descendant of Manidhanya (Brahnianda)], 
De va, and Guha is proved by the Vishnu’s treatment which 
makes them rulers respectively of these Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. In the Vayu and Brahmanda text which was here one 
and the same, they are all put in the accusative, the nomina¬ 
tive being the Gupta-vam4ajdh ; the name of the sub-rulers are 
taken to bo qualifying the provinces, viz. Manidhanyajan (Br.), 
Dcvarakshitam [qualifying Qhampa], and Guhdn [which survives 
in the Vishnu]. 

1 Or, 'Anii'Qahga and Prayaga ’ [^gw % P.T., 53, n. 6.] 

2 sr*n?i i 

VffTW }( 

VUT* [ * f%, Vayu] ffiff |) 

[BrahraSnda.] 

^Nrr $«r gff THit t' fa 3 # [Vayu.] 

6 ^f^TWI t^I»[ gm* I [Visht,-!.] 

sjsnr^ I jv1 [Br., Vs.] 
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Independent States. 


124. Then the following contempo¬ 
raries are given who are not under the 

Gupta dynasty: 

(A) The dynast called Kanaka ruling StrJr&shtra, 
Bhojaka (Br.), Trairajya (Vishnu) and Mushika 
(Vishnu). 

(B) The AbhirasofSurasht-ra and Avanti. 

(C) The &uras. 

(D) The M a 1 a v a s of the A r b u d a. 

B, C, and D, according to the Bhagavata, were non-sacra- 
mental, though twice-born, Hindus (vrcUya dvijdh), and their 
national rulers (janddhipdh) were * almost feudrm * ( svdra - 
pray ah). 

(E) Sindhu [the Indus valley] and the Chandra* 
bhaga, Kaiinti (Cutch), and Kashmir were under the 
Mleohchhas who were non-Brahmanical Madras [or accord¬ 
ing to some manuscripts, aniyah or the lowest, untouchables]. 
They were Miceh chka &udra s, i.e. those Mlechchhas [e g. 
6akas] who according to Hindu Law had acquired tho status 
of Madras bub were Mlechchhas all the same, i.e. foreign¬ 
ers (§ 146 B). The Puranas are here distinguishing these 
Mlechohha Sudras from the Hindu 6udrae. The Vishnu Purana 
actually calls them ‘the Mieckchha-Sudras*. 1 The Viehpu 
Pur&na adds after Sindh u-ta t a * the DarviJca country’, 
i.e. Eastern Afghanistan which is now inhabited by the 
Darveshkhel and the Da liras, from the Khyber PaBS 
westwards. Instead of Darvlka , we have the form Ddrvicha in 
tho Maha-Bharata. 2 

125. There were, thus, apart from tho provinces in Ary&- 
varta, three imperial provinces, according 
Gupta i rovinceg. ^ the Purauas, constituted by the Guptas 

which they caused to he ruled by their governors. The last two 
(c, d, p. 124) were in < Southern * India. And the second (5) 
was also below the Vindhyas, just at its gate in the West. From 
the Hindu point of view this was also situated in Dakshiaa- 
patha, to the south of the Vindhyas, but following the modern 

1 P.T., 55, n. 30 

2 Hall, Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, II, 175, n. 
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irrainology we shall call it here (1) the De oca n Province. 


The Vishnu Parana mentions it as the third province amongst 
the provinces ruled through governors, while the Vayu and the 
BrahmSijda place it as the first amongst the three provinces. 
The Vishnu Purana begins with (2) the Province of Kosala- 
i f s a - Bengal-and-Champa, while the other two 
Pur anas place the Province of KoaaLa, etc. as the second. And 
the next, according to all the authorities, is (3) the Province of 
Kalifiga-Mahishika-Mahendra. The Bhagavata 
stands by itself. It does not givo the three provinces, and 
originally it seems to have included the whole empire in the 
words medini: ‘ Qoptd bholeshyanti medinim,' ' the descendants 
of Gupta (Goptdh, Pkt. for Oauptdfy) will rule the Earth.’ The 
£ uranas in general employ the word medini, ?nahi, pfithivi, 
vamndhard or any other synonymous word for the Earth, when 
they mean an empire, 1 If wo follow the order given in the 
Vishnu we almost follow the Allahabad inscription. Kosala - 
Odm-Paundra, Tdmralipti, and Scmudratata would correspond 
to (he inscriptions! Kosala and M aha- Kant dr a, on the 
one hand 2 (line 19) and Sam at a in on the other [in line 22]. 

It seems that a province was constituted by Samudra Gupta, 
the capital of which was at Champa and which extended 
from the south-east of Magadha, through Chota-Nagpur, the 
tributary states of Orissa and Chhattisgarh, right down to 
Bastar and the Chanda District. Both the Viiyu and the Brah- 
manda place Andhra next to K o s a 1 a. To the old Vakataka 
province of Kosala and M e k a 1 a was added by Samudra 
Gupta Orissa and Bengal and the government thereof was 


1 Th,s uae U °°ntoned and mode clear by Samudra Gupta's use of 
p/ahivi and dharan i for * All-Tndia’ in hi* Allahabad inscription (line 24) 
ft moans * the Country * • the whole Country ’. In the present, text of the 
Bhagavata, however, [ifGrr fiVaUPB ,] aru . Ga(i 5 

stands as if qualified by medini, Probably the intention was to signify 
that the Guptas who were rulers originally of anu-Ganga PraySga enjoyed 
the whole empire or enjoyed anu-GangS-PraySga and the Empire. 

2 Tho MahS-Bharata locates the State of the Kantarakas in the 
dneotion from Bhojakaia-pura [Borar]-to-E. Kosala, beyond the kingdom 
of the VenS valley [WaingangB] and before «Eastern Kosala ’ [Southern 
text: Prnko\aka}-SabhS, 31,13. Kanlaraka corresponds with Kanker and 
bastar. Tho other Kosala [Southern Kosala] covered Chanda District 
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from Champa, from which the routes to 
and Kosala emanated and also the river-lughway was 
available to go right down to Tftmralipti. Champa is qualified as 
* Dwarakshitd ’ which probably signifies that it was under Prince 
D e v a (Dava was the pre-coronation name of Chandra Gupta H 
J.B.O.R.S., XV 1 I 1 , p. 37 ). Chandra Gupta II on the 
Mehrauli pillar is credited to have conquered the V a A gas, 
whioh may mean that as the Vioeroy of the East-South he had 
to wage a war. S a m a t a t a seems to have been annexed by 
Samudra Gupta soon after his expedition. 

126. The Province of Kalinga-Mahishika '- 
Mahendra (or, - Mahendrabhumi ) was made into one unit, 
according to the Puranas. This corresponds with the inscrip¬ 
tions! divisions in line 19. After Maha Kantara, Kaurala , which 
is ‘ the Kaundfa water’ of PulakoSin II, i fl the Kolleru lake 
to the south of Pithfipuram between the rivers Godavari and 
Krishna." Pishtapura, Mahondragiri and K o 11 u r a 
are the hill fortresses in Ganjam . 8 This corresponds roughly 
with what we now call the Eastern Ghats or the Northern 
Circars of the E. I. Company, i. e . the territory between the 
ri\or Krishna and the Mahanadi. Pishtapura was the capital of 
Kahnga, as noted in almost a contemporary inscription of ‘ the 
Magadha dynasty’ ruling at Pishtapura and Sirn- 
hapura.'* One of the earliest rulers of this Magadha 

The‘Magadha ' dynasty was Saktivarman and 
Dynasty ’ of Kolinga. P roh ably the next ones were C h a n d r a- 
v a r m a n. and his sou Vljayanan <1 i- 
V a r m a n . Vijayanandi-varman changed the dynastic name 
from ‘the Magadha family’ into ‘the £a! an kily a n a 
dynasty'. This must have happened in or after Skanda 
Gupta’s time. We find a successor of Vijayanandi-varman 

1 One copy of the Vishriu, in place of Mahishika, give* ‘the banks of 
(the river) Maha * ( Maheya-kachchha ). This was probably 1 * 3 4 the valley of 
the Mahanadi.* 

^ E.I., Vol. VI, p, 3. *Kolanu * in Telugu. means a * lake*. 

3 V. Smith, p. 300 [4th od.]. 

4 EL * Vo1 - IV ' ^2; Vol. XU, p. 4; Vol. IX, p. 56 and LA., Vol V 

p. 376. * * 
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yadova-varman) even performing a horse-saorific 
i.e. declaring his full independence. It is almost certain that 
the later Vakatakas, when they conquered Ivnlihga, were assert¬ 
ing their rights as relations or successors of the Guptas, as well 
as their old right of overlordship over this part of the country, 
and their assertion must have been against the Sal.ahkaya- 
Yx a s. This ‘ Magadha hula ’ was evidently the ruling feudatory 
family set up by Samudra Gupta or his successor. They were 
Brahmins taken from Magadha. Their early kings issue tneir 
charters in Sanskrit. The name of the first ruler must have 
been Guha which the Vayu and the Brahmanda give. Its 
form as Ghihdn or Ouhn.n, [given in the Vishnu Purana] is a 
remnant of the original accusative whioh is here lost in the 
Vayu and the Brahmanda. That a ruler over Kalihga with 
the name Guha ('Gvha Siva’) was a feudatory under the 
Emperor of All-India and beyond (Jambudvipa) ruling from 
Pataliputra, who was Brahmanical in faith, is described in the 
legendary History of the Tooth Belie of Ceylon 1 , which is believed 
to belong to the fourth century A.D. It seems to have its founda¬ 
tion in she fact of Guha’s governorship under Samudra Gupta. 

§120 A. The third unit of the Gupta Empire was the 
tract to the south of the Vindhyas, con¬ 
sisting of the Naishadha, Yaduka, 
SaiSika andKalatoyaka provinces. 
SaUika was next-door to Mahishmati. 2 Taking Naishadha to 
be Berar, and Yaduka to be Dovagiri (Daulatabad), we may fix 
this imperial province as being between the Balaghat range and 
the Satpura. the valley of the Tapti river. Kdlatoya is placed in 
the Maha-Bharata between the Abhiras (Gujarat) and AparantaA 
The ruler of this province, which was created at the cost 
of the Vakataka Empire, was a Manidhanyaka, a son or a 


The Deccan Province 
of the Gupta Empire. 


1 Dotha-vatfiso, J.P.T.S., 1884, p. 109, verses 72-94 f!. " Uuha-Sivd- 
hvayo raj(i” (72); “taththa raja mahatejo Jambu-dipasya iasaro’’ (91); 
“tuhyam sSmanta-bhupSlo Guha-Sivo pan&dhuna, nindato tadiso deve 
chhavatthim vandato iti The complaint was made to the Emperor at 
P&taliputra that his feudatory of Kolinga was worshipping a piece of 
« dead bone \ and reviling Brahmanical gods! 

s Wilson, Vishnu PuvSna, Vol. II, pp. 166, 167. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 167, 168. 
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Southern 

Independent Statue. 


King 4 Kanaka/ 


lendant of Manidhanya. 1 The province thus created was 
probably handed over to Prithivishena on conclusion of better 
relations, for Prithivishena must be ruling over this portion 
to be in direct contact with the king of Kuntala, whom he 
conquered. 2 We find in the reign of Chandra Gupta II the 
Vakaf-akas ruling in and from Berar. 

127. Then follows a unit in the South, the ruler of which is 
a man named Kanaka, which like G u h a 
is a personal name and not that of a 
dynasty: 

'StrlrashtramBhojakam^ehaiva bhobshyate Kanakah* 
vayah ” (V. and Br.). 

The ruler of the name of Kanaka will rule 8 Strl- 
rashtra and the BhojakaB.* The pro¬ 
vinces here are more fully set out by the 

Vishnu: 

“ Stnrajya-Trairajya-Mushika-janapadan Kanakah vayah 
bhokshyati.” 

M uh hi ka is the country of the Musi river which flows 
by Hyderabad to the south. Bhojaka seems to be a part of the 
Southern Maratha country. Trairdjya is the well-known 
group of the three traditional countries of the South. 4 Strlrajya 
which is always placed in the Puranas next to the Mushika 
country and in association with Vanavaaa, C take to be identical 
with Karnata or Kuntala. 6 

128. Now, who could this great ruler be, who is the over- 
lord of the three Tamil kingdoms at the 
time and who is causing his rule from the 
Mushika country up to the Southern 

Konkan ? Who is this man called Kanaka ? The Fallavas are 


Identification 
of Kana ka or KSna. 


1 VatadhSnya and Manidhanya wero neighbours according to the 
MahS-Bhftrata—Wilson, V.P., A^ol. II, p. IG7. [VU^adhdna^sPatahuna 
xzP&tfian.] 

2 E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269; A.S.W.R., Vol. IV, p. 125. 

3 According to the Vishnu, bhokshyati 4 will make others rule ’ or * rule 
over 

4 See Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 293 CKola-Pandga-Ktraki-dharoni* 
dhara-traya ’. 

6 Strtrujya and Kuntala are probably translations of Tamil words. 
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itly superseded at this moment by this new- dynas_. 
18 Kanaka, according to the I’uranie description, is nearly 
the emperor of the South. The only ruling family to whom the 
description can refer was the newly founded Kadamba 
dynasty. May lira barman, the Brahmin general of the 
I allavas, had got a feudatory state from the Pal I a va Emperor 
[Pallavmdra]. On the defeat of the Pallavas of Ranch!, who 
were the leading power of the South, at the band of .Samudra 
Gupta, MayuraSarman probably declared his independence. 
His son K a n g a-v a r m a n seems to have defied Samudra 
Gupta to be the Emperor of both the North and the South. 
The date of K a n g a-v a r m a n is about 360 A.D. 1 According 

1 In M'o Kadamba Kula [pp. 13-18] dates are given on the assumption 
that MaytlraSarman began his rule as a result of Samudra Gupta’s southern 
conquests. But this is not correct. Mayilra, aooording to the Talagunda 
reoord, started his oareer as a political bandit and was given a fief by the 
* I'allava Emperor ’ whose service he entered as a general and who anoint- 
ed him as his SinKpali \patta-bandha-sa<hpiljam, E.I., VIII. 33. Sen*- 
patis received paffabandha (‘.pagree ’-binding ooremony), according to the 
flajtl-N iti ■ mayukha]. No arivamedha by him is recorded in the Talagunda 
inscription of his great-grandson. It was probably in his last years that 
ho assumed kingship. CJ. A.B.S.M., 1929, p. 50. His son Kanga was 
the first to assume the royal designation 0 varrnan. Mayiiradarman's 
time should be regarded as 325-346 A.D. and that of his son Kanga, 
345-360 A.D. This is confirmed by the date of KSkusthavarman on 
his plate which he issued os yuvaraja. It is dated in the 80th year. 
The Kadambas never founded any era of their own. We do not find 
there the era in which the 80th year is given, before or after any 
more. Frithivishopa conquered the king of Kuntala, i.e, the Kadamba 
king who oould be no other than Kanga. Pfithivishena himself at the 
time was under Samudra Gupta, and KBkustho gave a daughter in 
marriage to the Guptas. The era used by the Yuvaraja Kakustha 
must be the Gupta ora. In 400 A.D. [80 G.E.] Kakustha was the 
YuvarS.ia to his elder brother Kagku. The time of his great-grand- 
father would ihus.be about 320-340 A.D. or 326-345 A.D.; that of 
Kanga who abdicated, about 340-355 or 345 to 360 A.D.; and of Kakustha 
about 410-430 A.D. The dates proposed by Mr. Moraea in his Kadamba- 
Kula for the Early Kadambas should go higher up by some 20 years. 

See on MayuraSarmaa’a newly discovered Chandravalli (Chitaldrug) 
lake inscription whore he is registered merely os * Kadarhbanath ’ (without 
any title) [A.S.R. Mysore, 1929, 50], and a corrected reading of the,inscrip¬ 
tion, App. B (below). There is no * Mckari < PSriyatrika ’ or • Sata ’ in 
the inso. 
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The Date of the Pu- 
rSino data and the rise 
of KRna or Kanaka. 


to the Talagunda inscription [E.I., 8, 35] Kang a performed 
* lofty 0 r e<*t exploits in terrible wars and his diadem was shaken by 
the Chauris of his provincial feudatories \ K a d g a was defeated 
bj the F & k a t a k a king Pyithivishena I and he abdica¬ 
ted. 1 Kanaka here seems to be a Sanskritisation of the Tamil 
Kamja. Another reading of the Furanic name, in the Vishnu, is 
Kdna? It seems that on assumption of imperial power he 
was by Pjithivishepa, who was at that time a feudatory of 
Samudra Gupta, brought to book, and his abdication’ was 
evidently a consequence of his imperial ambition and 
failure. 

§ 129. The l’uranas help us to fix the period of the rise of 
Kana or Kanaka, i.e. Kanga. Let us see 
what is the exact point of time at which 
the PurSnas are describing here the 
Guptas and their contemporaries. This 
is the last section of their chronicles. The Ma lavas, the 
Abhxras, the Avantyas and the Suras [ssYaudheyas]® 
had not yet oome under the imperial sway. They aro men¬ 
tioned as independent states by the Bh&gavata; the V&yu 
and the Brahmanda do not give them in their list of Samudra 
Gupta’s provinces. Nor do they include the Punjab. They 
assign, in Aryavarta, only the valley of the Ganges, Oudh, and 
Bihar to the Guptas. With their definite date—100 years 
from Vindhyasakti—the Pur&pas take 348-349 A. P. 
as the landmark for the close of their chronicles, that is, 
the date of the death of Rudradeva or Rudrasena 
Vak&fcakaas their exact point of time. The way the Pura¬ 
nas show fullness about the Naga history, the Vakfifaka Empire, 
and its successor, the Empire of Samudra Gupta [cover¬ 
ing the same area of Kosala, MekaS, Andhra, Naishadha, 
etc.], indicates that this part of the chronicles closing with the 
death of King Rudrasena was composed in the Vakataka king¬ 
dom and with the help of the Vakataka royal records. The 
death of Rudrasena—348-349 A.D., being the date of the Puranio 
history of Gupta India, it naturally does not give a full 


1 Kadamba Kula , p. 17. 

2 Wilson’s Vishiju, Vol. IV, p. 221, note by Hall. * See $ U6 below. 
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Samudra Gupta and 
VftkStaka Empire. 


oture of Samudra Gupta’s empire, and it records the &akas or 
Yaunas still ruling in Sindh the Western Punjab and Afghanistan. 
The date of the rise of Kang a therefore will also be c. 348- 
349 AB* 

130. Samudra Gupta after his first war in Aryavarta was 
really going over the empire of the Vaka- 
takas, commencing his campaign from 
Bihar via Chota Nagpur to Kosala, etc.# 
the South-Eastern parts of the V&kataka Empire and then back 
into Aryavarta. At this moment it would be convenient to 
trace and follow the course of Samudra Gupta’s conquests. We 
would, therefore, put off the discussion on the Republics and the 
Mlochchlia State of Sindh, Kashmir and Afghanistan, and take up 
in the next chapter the wars of Samudra Gupta. 

XIII. Samudra Gupta’s Wars in AryIvaeta and 
in this South. 

§ 131. According to the Allahabad inscription, Samudra 
Gupta’s wars in Aryavarta were in two 
parts—one before the Southern expedi¬ 
tion and the other after the Southern 
expedition. The result of these wars was the Gupta Empire 
as portrayed in the Puranas, almost with exactitude, in the 
shape of its three imperial provinces (§ 125) along with the 
home province of Ami-Gahga-Prayaga-Saketa-and-Magadha. 

132. The first acfc of Samudra Gupta, which turned the 

scales of his political fortunes in his 
The Battle of , ; , , , 

Kautimbl. favour, was a pitched battle at some place 

where he defeated two, or rather three, 
kings—Achyuta , Nagasena and Ganapati Naga . 
The immediate result of this was that the Prince of the family 
of Kota (whose name is not given in the verse) was captured 
by his armies, and Samudra Gupta had the pleasure of re-enter¬ 
ing Pushpapura. The verse 7, lines 13 and 14, of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription describes this as follows : 

ud velo dita - bahu-vlry y a -rabh asad - oko na yena kshanad 

unmuly-Achyuta-NSgaeena-Ga. 

dandair gr£hayat-aiva Kota-kulajam Puslip-akvaye kridata, 
suryyene.... fata. 


Three Wars of 
Samudra Cupta. 
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The letters after Oa are lost but probably the name of 
Ganapat .... was there which is suggested by the remaining 
letter ar and the requirement of the metre. This we can 
gather from the grouping in line 21 which is in prose and which 
begins the Nagasena-Achy uta group with Ganapati-Naga: 

Ganapati-N aga- Nagasena-Achy uta-Nandi-Balavarma —The 
most important personality of the group is Ganapat i 
N a g a. The great result of the battle being avowedly an 
easy capture of Pataliputra and of the Prince of the family 
of Kota, the battle must have been intimately connected 
with the question of the recovery of Magadha. Samudra 
Gupta himself did not capture * Kota’s descendant * who was 
the ruler of Pataliputra at the time. We may take it, therefore, 
that one army had attacked or laid siege to Pushpapura, and 
that Samudra Gupta gave battle to Nagasena and Aohyuta and 
also probably to Ganapati at a place other than Pataliputra, 
and at some distance from Pataliputra. Now, we know from 
coins and from the Bhavamtaka, a work written under the 
reign of Ganapati Naga (§31) that GanapatiNaga was the 
ruler of Mai w ft (Dhdrddhim) with his capital at Pad m a vat i 
and probably a second capital at D h a r a. The name of Achy u - 
ta Nandi as set out in full in line 21, and the coin of ‘ Aohyuta * 
found at Ahich b at-ra which has the same symbols as 
on the Naga coins of Padm&vatl and also has the same fabric, 
suggest that he was a scion of the Nagas. Nagasena was 
probably the son of KI r t i s h e n a of M a t h u r a, 1 father-in-law 
of Kalyanavarman king of Magadha and Pataliputra. 2 
Ah Kalyanavarman who had dispossessed Chandasena of Pa tali- 
putra was related to the king of Mathura and thus belonged 
to the confederacy of the Naga-Vakatakas, we fine! Nagasena 
and Achyuta Nandi, in all probability led by Ganapati who was 
a noted soldier and the leader of the Nagas according to the 


1 This Nagasena is to be distinguished from the Nagasena of Padmft- 
vati, a member of the Naga family, mentioned by BR n a in the liar aha. - 
Chmita , for the latter had met with his end not on a battle-field, but on 
account of some political intrigue at Padmavatl. No coin of his is 
found. He seems to have been a Gupta subordinate. 

2 Kan mudi-ma hotsa va, Act IV. 
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IhavaSataka, meeting Samudra Gupta in a pitched battle. They 
might have been on their way to the relief of Pfitaliputra. The 
convenient place upon which the kings or rulers from Ahioh- 
chhatra, Mathurft and Padmavati could have converged was 
Kau£ambl or Allahabad, more likely the former, as the old royal 
route to Pataliputra lay through KauS&mbl. The proclamation 
of this victory on the K a u £ a m b 1 Pillar seems to convey 
that meaning. The 'pra&asti was meant to be engraved on 
this very pillar, as line 30 expressly mentions : 

bahurayam-uchchhritah stambhah. 

All the three rulers or sub-kings were killed in one day (ksUar^at) 
on the battlefield. 

133. This war may be dated in or about 344-45 A.1). 

Ne xt stop immediately after the death of Pravara- 

sena X, the Vak&taka Emperor. This 
war gave the large tract of the Gangetic valley to Samudra 
Gupta. From Oudh which already belonged to him and had 
been his base, his territory extended up to Hardwar and the 
Siwalik, and to the oast, from Allahabad up to Bhagalpur at 
least, if not up to Bengal which seems to be included by the 
Pur&$io reference to Paup^ra. Leaving probably the valley of 
the Yamunft for the time being, Samudra Gupta consolidated 
his power in Magadha and decided upon attacking the south¬ 
eastern end of the Vakataka empire. It was far from the centre 
of the Vak&taka seat of power which, up to that time, was in the 
Kilakilft region. To Samudra Gupta it was nearer from Chota 
Nagpur. The Vftkatakas evidently governed their provinces of 
Kosalft-Mekala through and from the Central Provinces. 
Samudra Gupta, therefore, could cause successfully, apart from 
other military considerations, not only confusion but almost help¬ 
lessness to the Vakataka Emperor by attacking the Vakatakas 
in Kosala, Mekala and Andhra. The Pallavas who occupied an 
important position in the South at the time were in subordinate 
allianoe with the Vakataka Emperor, being their branch. The 
four ASvamedhas of the late Vakataka samrat had given him 
dominion over all the four quarters ot India. In the South 
Samudra Gupta had a policy more of conciliation than of 
aggression. He captured rulers and released them, and except 
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tor the territories which were integral parts of tho Vikataka 
Empire JvosalS and Mekala—he did not annex any 
southern territory. In Kalinga he sot up a new feudatory. 
His progress, consequently, in tho South must have been swift. 
At the same time it was very profitable. The whole of Northern 
India was soon flooded with gold presumably imported from the 
South. Samudra Gupta coined only gold money, and at his 
asvamedha at a later stage, he struck gold coins to such a 

volume that he could distribute them to an unprecedented 
extent. 

§134. ft cannot be entertained that the enumeration of 


Southern Conquer. fcho names of tho Southern kings and chiefs 

in the Allahabad reoord is made at ran¬ 


dom. The writer Harishena, who was one of Samudra Gupta’s 
marshals and a man intimately associated with the emperor 
and who held tho portfolio of the Minister of Peace and War, 
must be expected to follow an accurate record of his master’s 
conquests. He was composing history which was intended to 
be published on an ASolcan pillar for all ages to come. He 
divided the oonquests and submission of All India into South¬ 
ern, Northern, Western and North-West groups, where be was 
following a geographical plan with acouracy. The string of 
names could not have been put in by haphazard. Forth c •, we 
may assume that the composition must have found approval 
of the Emperor who was alive when the record was published. 1 2 * 
Kafiohl, Ava-mukta, Vehgi and Palakka are one 
division. Palakka as Palakkada appears several times 
in Pallava inscriptions 8 which refer to grants in the Guntur 
District, and also to Vengordshtra which here corresponds 
with Samudra Gupta’s Vengi between the Godavari and the 
Krishna. 

135. This Southern or the ‘ Da ksh ijnapa tha ’ cam- 
paign was not undertaken, as generally supposed, as a dig- 
vijaya. It was a military move against the Vakataka power, 


1 Ante, p. 121, n. 2. Seo Buhler’s opinion, J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 336, with 
which I fully agree. 

2 I.A., Vol. V, pp. 51, 52, 155, consult also E.I., Vol. VIII, p. 159 

[fcadasz* place p. 161.] 
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eoesaitated by the result of Samudra Gupta's first battle in 
Ary&varfca in which Ganapati Naga, Achyuta Nandi and 
Nagasena fell. The second centre of the V&kataka power was 
rooted in the Andhra country, where, from the capital Dayana* 
p ura 1 the junior branch of tho Vakatakas had been ruling as 
4 the PalJava emperors’ (‘ Pallavendra 92 3 ) of the South, 
and had penetrated as far south as K&ftchi, tho capital of the 
Cholas—the most important Tamil State. Samudra Gupta’s 
sole objective in the South was the Pallava army. If, to 
avenge the destruction of the Vakataka military leaders 
(Ga$apati Naga and others) in the North, the Pailavas with 
their generals and feudatories from the South and Rudrasena 
from Bundelkhand invaded Bihar, Samudra Gupta would 
have been placed between two fires. To avoid this junction, 
Samudra Gupta would have thought of taking them and dealing 
with them in detail. He descended swiftly via Chota Nagpur, 
Saxubhalpur and Bastar straight into VeilgI, the original 
seat of the Pallava.,, and reached the battlefield on the Colair 
Lake. It is the old route which takes one direct into Andhra- 
deSa. Samudra Gupta did not follow the East-Coast route, as 
none of the lower Bengal and Orissa towns is mentioned by hie 
secretary Harishepa. The Col&ir Lake in the seventh century 
again became the arena of a sanguinary fight in the time 
of Pulakedin II. a If wo consider the list of the rulers enu¬ 
merated by Samudra Gupta’s secretary and prince-marshal, 
we see at once that all these rulers belonged to the regions 
of Andhra and Kalihga lying within the range of the K u r a I a 
or Colair Lake. They were all, evidently, assembled to¬ 
gether (§ 135 A) and a decisive battle was fought, 4 and owing 


\ 


1 E.I., I, 307, where it is described as cidhisfyh&na, * capital *; seo 
Fleet, I. A., V, 154. In the latter inscription it is again called * capital * 
—* Vijaya-DaSanapura 

2 This h the title by which they are designated both by xhe 
Gan gas and the Kad ambus, their feudatories. E.I., XIV, 331 ; 
VIII, 32. 

3 E.I., VI, pp. 3, Q. 

* The list is (lino 10): (1) Kauscddka Mahendra; (2) Mahakantclrdka 
Vyaghrar&ja; (3) Kauralaka Mantorfcja; (4) Pish tap uraka - Make, 'idra- 


13j 
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to some clever movement and strategy on the part of Samudra 
Gupta all the leaders were enveloped, a debacle followed 
and they surrendered. Samudra Gupta restored them to 
liberty on terms. Samudra Gupta returned from this place 
the region between Bezwada and Rajahmundry. He had 
no necessity to go to Kaflchl. Nor was he interested at the 
time in any other Southern state either on the East Coast or 
the West Coast. He hurried back to Bihar, having defeated 
and goneroualy and diplomatically won over the Pallava group 
and having detached them from the Vakataka allegiance. 
When back, he marched against Rudra Dev a who fought 
bravely as every one of his northern subordinates did, and 
was killed with them on the battlefield, probably at 
Eran (§ 137). 

135 A. Samudra Gupta passed through K os ala on his 
Sambhalpur route, and then M ah il¬ 
ka n tar a which on the evidence of the 
Maha-Rh&rata we have identified with Ranker and Bastar. 
Next he came to Kuraja, He must have passed Vehg1 1 
but the ruler of VengS is placed next to the ruler of P i s h t a - 
p u r a, the capital of Kalinga, which was in the Godavari District. 
This ruler (Sv&midatta) had also two district® in Ganjarn 
round the hill‘fortresses ofMahendragiri and K o 11 u r a. 
Era^dapalli was a town in Kalinga, in the district of 
Ganjarn, in the neighbourhood of Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam) 
which is mentioned in the copperplate of Devendra-varman, 
found at Siddhantam near Chicacole (E.I., XIII, 212). This 
district must have been under Svamidatta of Pishtapura, and 
Dam an a of Erandapaili must have been a ‘raja’ or ruler of 
the status of a district officer. Next to him is Vishnu- 
gopa, the ruler of Kaftchl, who at the time was the Yuvaraja 
to his brother Simbavarman I, or probably the guardian of 


Battle of Colair Lake, 


girika-Kau^turaka Svamidatta; (5) Kratidapallaka Darn an a ; (6) Karl- 
cheyaka ViBhnugopa; (7) Avamnktaka Nila-raja; (S) Vaingeyaka Hasti- 
varraan; (9) Palakkaka Ugrasena; (10) Daivarashtraka Kubera; (11) 
Kaudthalapuraht Dh an an jay a (prabhpti-sarvva-Dakflhinapatha-rSja-, 
e£c.). 

1 For its location near Ellore in the Godavari District, see E.I., 
IX, 56. 
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eon Simhavarman II of Kaflchl. From Erandapaiti to 
K&ftohl is a big jump. This oan be consistent only on the 
hypothesis that they were together at one and the same spot. 
Then comes the ruler of A vamukta or Avamukta. The 
A?a country or people had their capital Pithunda near 
the Godavari. Ava and Pithunda are noted in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription. 1 After him conies the ruler of Ve n gi, a 
tract which Samudra Gupta had already passed on his way from 
Mahakant&ra to Kuraja. It was not possible for Samudra Gupta 
to go to Kafichi, if he went there, without meeting the ruler 
of Vehgl on the way: this is another proof that all these fighters 
were at one plaoe. Palakka, as already pointed out, is the 
same place wherefrom several grants in the district of Guntur 
and near about Bezwada wore made by the early Pallavas. In 
the grants the name appears as Palakkada . It was situated 
in the Andhradesa nearabout the Krishna. Devarasbtra, 
which figures next in the person of its ruler, fixes again the 
location of all these ‘rajans* at one and the same place. It 
was a district (vishaya) in Elmanchi-Kalingadetia (modern 
YellamanchiUi) according to a plate of Chalukya Bhlraa I 2 
whose another plate was discovered at Bezwada. K u s t h a 1 a - 
pur a must have been similarly some district-place in the same 
region, though we have not yet recovered its name in any 
other record. Probably except the rulers of Kosala and 
MaliakSntara, all these military chiefs—from tue rank of kings, 
e.g. Svamidatta and Vishnugopa, to that of district magis¬ 
trates [against whom no conqueror would take the trouble of 
marching]—must have been together and must have fought at 
ono and the same battlefield. The order in which they are 
mentioned probably represents the order of the battle-array 
or the order of their surrender. Their importance is as 
fighters and military leaders, not as rulers. They seem to have 
been grouped under two chief leaders: [the numbers before the 
names denote their order in the Allahabad inscription. Bee 
footnote 4 to § 135, pp. 136-137.] 

1 E.I., XX, 79; lino II; J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 151. 

2 Madras Report on Epigraphy, 1909, pp. 108-109. 
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I 


II 


*SL 


(3) Maota-rIja of KukIla 
leading 

(4) Sv&midatta 

and 

(5) Dam Mia of Erandapalli. 


and (0) Vishkttgopa of KlffcHt 
leading 

Nllar&ja of Avamukta, 


7. 


8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


11 . 


Hastivarman of Verigi, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, 
Kubera of Devar&shtra, 
and 

Dhanafijaya of 

Kusthalapura. 

The main army was under Vishnugopa, who was supported on 
flanks by the Kalinga forces. The battle might be called 
the * B a 11J o of K u r a 1 a By this battle there was achieved 
the conquest of the Vakataka provinces of Kosala, Mekalfi, and 
Andhra. Samudra Gupta returned by the same route of Kosa¬ 
la, as no other countries are noted by Harishona. We may date 
it about 345-346 A.D. It must have followed soon after the 
battle of Kau6fimbl (344 A.D.). Like Kharavela, Samudra 
Gupta s campaigns might average one in two years [344 A.D. 
to 348 A.D.]. Starting after the rains ho could have returned 
to Patna the same year. 1 

136. Samudra Gupta on his return now invaded the real 
Vakataka centre, the home-province of 
the Vakafakas in Aryavarta, between the 
Yamuna and Vidi&L, or to adopt the j 
modern geographical name—-the land of Bundelkhand, This 
Aryavarta War gave to Samudra Gupta dominion over * the 
A (avi rulers [of Aryavarta] \ i.e., the Vindhyan principalities 
of Baghelkhand and Eastern Bundelkhand. The war was 
waged, therefore, in the Vindhyan regions of Aryavarta, that 
is, in or about Bundelkhand. To operate in the hills of PanrA 
is a difficult venture which military leaders would avoid. To 


♦Second Ary&varta 
War. 


1 The ©aay march according to Kautilya (oh. 130) was one yojana 
(7 miles) a day for an ordinary army; for a better one, 1$ yojanas, and 
for the best 2 yojanas a day. [The value of yojana to be 7 miles is well 
ascertained by Cunningham.] The campaign of Samudra Gupta must 
have been swift. 
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south west, Bundelkhand is bounded by the districts of 
Bhilsa [Vidi&l] [Eastern MaiwaJ. Aild Bundelkhand is much 
more accessible from Eastern Malwa, to which there was 
and has been a good plain road from t he Gangetio valley across 
the Betwa or the Chambal. Samudra Gupta would have at¬ 
tacked the province of the Kilakila-Vidi^a from the plain 
country now lying mostly in the Gwalior territory—the pass¬ 
age-land of the Marathas to Hindustan. The battle seems to 
have been fought at Eran. The reasons for this conclusion 
are as follows. 

137. As Samudra Gupta built his monuments at Eran 
which was in the heart of the V&k&taka 
Battle of kran. home-province, it is definite that he had 

a triumphant march into the Vakafaka country. In the 
reign of the next V Aka taka king, Pfithivishena I, we find 
Bundelkhand still under the Vftkatakas. Immediately to the 
south of Eran and also to its oast there were the Republics 
(§ 145). Samudra Gupta's founding a Vishnu temple at Eran, 
which was not in the territory under his direct administration, 
is suggestive. In the Eran inscription, where the king has not 
yet assumed the title of M ahdrajadh i raj a , and where the set 
genealogy is yet unknown, lines 21 to 26, verses 6 and 7, show 
that after a military victory, Samudra Gupta raised a war 
memorial, like the one raised later by hi.* grandson at Bhltari. 
The inscription is earlier than the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
The word ‘ Antalca * is emphasised in this inscription ; a whole 
lot of kings (pdrthiva-gayas sakalufj.) are noted to have been over¬ 
thrown and deprived of their sovereignty, and the king is said 
to have taken a consecration 1 and is described to have become 
one whoso valour had become * irresistible * —a title afterwards 
adopted on his coins. His action in war is given prominence, 
in line 21, which made his enemies fear him even in sleep. To 
mark the glory, he established (line 26) a foundation, whioh is 
evidently the Vishnu Temple, still existing. On the freeze of 
the temple a funerakoene is depicted, 2 which is unusual, 
and is to be interpreted as the cremation of the Vakataka king, 



1 1 Abkishekv'. 


* A.S.B, Vol. X, p. 85. 
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Eran a 

natural Battlefield. 


„ ate<:J and alai '»- The town from that day became a direct, 
personal possession of the Gupxa Emperor—which is the real 
meaning of Iho term ‘ svah hoga - nag a ra \ 

138. Lra n is at the gate of Bimdelkhand on one side 
and Malwa on the other. The whole of 
Malwa, both eastern and western, was 
un ^ er republics wlio submitted, without 

any fight, to Samudra Gupta. It seems that at this place, which 
had been a strategic point and had an ancient fort and which 
with a vast stretch of plain country is designed by nature 
to be an excellent battlefield, the action with the Vakafaka 
king was fought. It, became a battlefield again in later Gupta 
times, as -we have the memorial given here to a Gupta general 
(Goparfija) who fought and died here in the time of the Huns, 
where ‘ his devoted wife in close companionship ’ accompanied 
him on to the funeral pyre. 1 

139. Rudradeva was defeated and killed on the battle- 

Rudradeva. fieIdby Samudra Gupta. Rudra is the only 
king whose name is coupled with ‘ deva. * 
in the inscription of Samudra Gupta, and we may take it to be 
intentional. Rudrasena was tho biggest monarch in India 
at the time, having succeeded his grandfather who had been a 
true Emperor oi All-India. * Sena ’, in Rudrasena is really not a 
part of the name: as pointed out above we may compare the 
dropping of senu in the Nepal inscriptions where the Liehchhavi 
king V a s a n t a a o n a is sometimes described a r, Vasanta-sena 
and sometimes as Vasantadeva. Deva is more dignified and stood 
for full royal dignity. The chronology proposed above makes 
Rudradeva succeed in 344 A.D., and Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
are unanimously dated about 345 to 350 A.D. The Rudra¬ 
deva of the inscription is thus contemporaneous with and 
identical with RudrasonaI(§ 64). 

140. The Ary&varta kings defeated by 
Samudra Gupta were: . 

Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra- 

varman,GanapatiN8ga,Niiga8ona,Achyuta 

Nandi, and Balavarman.* 


<SL 


ArySvarta Kings. 


i Fleet, Q. I„ p. 02. 


* G.I., p. 12. 


imsrtfy 
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This list is divisible into two parts. (I) From Ganapati 
Nagft to Balavarman are the names of the kings already 
defeated in the first Aryavarta War ; the battle of Kau6ambl 
accounting for the throe, the last one, Balavarman, might have 
been the ruler of Pataliputra captured by Samudra Gupta's 
army who is left unnamed in verse 7. If so, Balavarman, 
was the second or the abhisheka - [ the coronation- j name of 
Kalyana v arm an. The other group must therefore con¬ 
sist of the kings and rulers defeated in the Second War or 
in a probable continuation of the Second War. 1 Of these 
N&gadatta is to be identified with the Nagadatta, father 
of the Mah&rfija MaheSvara Naga—a Naga sub-king 
whose seal bearing the Idnchhana of a cobra was found at 
Lahore and has been edited by Fleet in his Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions, which according to its script belongs to the fourth cen¬ 
tury A.D. (G. L, page 283). Matila ruled in the district 
of Bulandshahr, whoso seal with another Nfiga emblem 
was discovered. 2 * We do not know who this Chandra- 
varman of Samudra Gupta’s inscription was, 8 but we know 
that a Y&dava dynasty of feudatories had been set up about 
250 A.D. at Siihhapura in the Jalandhar a Doab [§§78 and 80J. 

This house must have been feudatory to the V&katakas. Their 
names ended in 4 * * * varman \ Although in the list of the Simha- 
pura rulers we do not find any name as Chandravarman yet 
it is possible that he might have been a younger cadet who 
came to the battlefield to fight for Rudrasena, or Chandravar¬ 
man was a second name of some king of the line. The sixth 
king who would have been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta 
and whose name is Vfiddhivarman, is described as * Chandra * 



1 Very likely a little later, another expedition was undertaken to the 
west of Mathura in the Srughna country and up to Jslandhara. 

2 I.A., XVIII, p. 289. It is the symbol of the Naga Stonkhapala . 

There is a conch and a serpent. The shape of the serpent is round and 

rays (abba) come out of its body, i.e. from its body rays emanate. A 
dhyana of DurgS describes SahkhapSla thus : ddhottirna-suvarnabha, 0 used 

as a k an lea n a (bracelet) by the Goddess. 

8 Once V. Smith proposed to identify the Chandravarman of Samudra 

Gupta with the Chandravarman of the Susunia inscription (J.R.A.S., 1897, 

p. 876). But the script of the latter (K.I., XIII, p. 133) is much later. 
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me 7 of the LakkhS Mandal inscription [K.I., Vol. I, IS 
landra-varman, according to the Allahabad inscription, 
was a neighbour of Nagadatta who must have been a ruler 
beyond Mathura and whose successor’s seal was found at Lahore. 
There is no room for Nagadatta between Ahi-chhatra 
and Mathura. The grouping— Rudradeva-Matila- Nagadatta - 
Chandravarman —is made up in a geographical order: M a t i 1 a 
was next to Rudradeva, Nagadatta was further west and 
Chandravarman, furthest, in the Eastern Punjab. 

140 A. Now the question is whether all these three rulers 
fought on the side of Rudradeva in one battle or separately. 
Nagadatta and Chandravarman were not in the neighbour- 
hood of Rudrasena, but we know from Indian History that 
longs and allies travelled from long distances to fight pitched 
battles; it is not unlikely that the three feudatories fought 
along with Rudradeva in one and the same battle, which must 
have been expected. This must have been the biggest battle 
of Samudra Gupta, as he notes that all the Atavika kings 
became his servants after his war with these kings, which 
means that the rulers of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand took 
part in this battle and changed allegiance to the Gupta con¬ 
queror on the fail of their sovereign lord. But as to the two 
western kings or rulerB it seems more likely that there was a 
subsequent engagement to the west of Mathura. The PurS^ic 
(V&. and Br.) description of Samudra Gupta’s empire at the date 
of the death of Rudrasena [§129], which does not include the 
Punjab, would also indicate it. There was thus, more likely, a 
Third War in Aryavarta, a year or so later. 

141. The enveloping movement of Samudra Gupta against 
Date of ArySvarta the Vakafaka Empire was practically a 
Wara - continuation of his First Aryavarta War. 

The three big battles form really one continuous campaign. 
The campaign, therefore, must have been carried through 
quickly. Under a generalship which was so perfect that it never 
met with a reverse or check, the campaigns would have been 
finished easily in three fighting seasons—October [VijaySdaaami] 
to April each year. Following the chronology adopted above 
we may date the First Aryavarta Battle about 344-345 AJD., 





l.x>.~350 a.d,, 
about 348 


iii [or.B.o. 
A.D., and tlie 
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XIV. The Submission of the Frontier Rulers and the 
iIindu Republics, and their 1?ura nio Description, 

AND THE SUBMISSION OF FARTHER INDIA. 

142. After the [Third] Aryavarta War ending with the 

Frontier Kingdom.. fal1 °* Na & 5datta and Ohandravarman, 
Samudra Gupta’s period of war ended. 
The Allahabad inscription (line 22) is clear on the point. There 
were only five main states on his frontiers and they becamo 
part of his empire. (1) Sainatata, (2) Davfika, (3) Ka- 
marupa, (4) Nepala and (5) Kartjipura paid ‘all* 
imperial ‘ taxes * and their kings presented themselves in person. 1 
This line of ‘the Frontier Kings’ runs from the mouths of 
Ganges through the Lushai-Manipur 8 -Assam to the Himalayan 
Mountains covering what we call now Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Nepal, and thenoe onwards to the Simla Hills and Kangra 
(Kartfipura), i.e. the hills above Bengal [Pa undrn), the 
United Provinces, and up to the E. Punjab [the Madraka 
country]. The inclusion of Kartripura implies that the result 
of the [Third] Aryavarta War was the inclusion of the Eastern 
Punjab. This is probably also inferable from the Bhagavata 
Purana which does not note the Madraka State in its list of 
the free republican states (§ 146). In the next reign we find 
the Gupta Era in the year 83 [=403 A.D.} dominant up to 
Shorkot (old Sivipura) near tko eastern bank of the Chonab 3 . 
In Nepal, Jayadeval, the new Liohohhaviking of Nopal, 
was a relation of Samudra Gupta and his submission meant 
practically the submission of the whole group of the 
Himalayan States on the Indian side. The Gupta Era was 
introduced in Nepal in the reign of Jayadeva I. 1 The relation¬ 
ship was evidently a great factor in avoiding a mountain 

1 Allahabad Pillar Insc., 1. 22, GX, p 4 8. 

* Col. Gerini, Ptolemy (pp. 55-61) identifies DavSka with Upper 
Burma. 1 r 

$ E.I., XVI. 15. 

4 Fleet, OX, Intro., p. 135; I.A., XIV, 345 (350). 
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Kashmir and Baiva- 
putra group and their: 
submission. 


edition. Samudra Gupta seoms to have, later on, anneW__ 
matata to tho Province of Champa, to have a natural 
frontier up to the sea, whioh was a matter of necessity 
for an easier access to and the administration of Orissa 
and Kalihga, and the sea- trade with Further India 
(§150). 

i4d, VVe should note here that tho Empire of Samudra 
Gupta ending with Kangra, leaves out 
Kashmir and tho plains below it. This 
becomes clear from the Bhagavata, the 
oidginal text of which was completed 
before the submission of the D a i v a p u t ra-g roup whom the 
text describes as riohly deserving suppression. Line 23 of the 
Allahabad inscription registers the « tranquil fame 1 of Samudra 
Gupta ‘ pervading the whole land * and his re-establishing many 
dynasties ‘fallen and deprived of sovereignty \ The result of 
this policy of peace is immediately given as the submission of 
tho Daivaputr as h d h is h dhdn us hah i-&a fc a - M u r u n- 
d as—- which completes the imperial geography of the North- 
West and Kashmir. This was the M 1 e c h c h h a S t a t e of the 
Bhagavata and the Vishnu. The S h a h a n u s h a hi made his 
submission in person, for the inscription gives the forms of sub¬ 
mission which the Daivaputra group and others made respec¬ 
tively, and the order of their enumeration proves his personal 
submission. The first member of the group is the Daivaputra 
Shahi-shahanushahi. The words Daivaputra and Shdhi qualify 
shdhanushdhi, which wore probably necessary to distinguish the 
Kushan emperor from the Sassaman emperor who was at that 
time the nuxt neighbour of tho Gupta Empire. Tho first form 
of submission was that of offering themselves (atmanivedana) 
and the second consisted of two things: presenting (updyana) 
unmarried girls and giving of daughters in marriage ( kanyd - 
ddna). The third was the request [ydchana] which consisted 
of two matters; asking for charters for the currency of the 
Gar uda coinage within the jurisdiction of their own ter¬ 
ritories and an application to enjoy the governments of their 
own respective countries [‘ ga ru t rna dan ka svav i sh ay a-bhuteti- 
sdsana-ydchana : ’ asking for charters (4dsana-ydchana) for the use 
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,e Garuda-coin ( gandmadanka-hhukti) and for the govern¬ 
ment of their own territories (provinces or districts, svavishaya 
bhuhti )]. We know from the Palada or Shalada and the 
* S h 3. k a * coins of the Kushan subordinate kings of the Western 
Punjab, that they accepted the Gupta coinage. 1 They printed 
the effigy of Samudra Gupta and his name on their coins, 
and it was continued up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II when 
we find his effigy and namo also similarly stamped. As to the 
identity of these Gupta kings there cannot be any doubt, for 
the kings wear ear-rings or kuqdala on these coins, while the 
Kushans never used them. These coins, have been already 
described by numismatists as coins allied to the Gupta coinage. 2 
The kanyd-ddna , ‘giving in marriage’ (dam, as opposed to 
updyam, 1 presenting ’)of "a lcanya ’ should refer to the Kushan 
Emperor, looking at the system current at the time, that, as a 
rule, it was a big rival ruler who bending his head offered a 
daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 

144. The Sassanian emperor at the time was Shapur II 
(310-379 A.D.) who was the suzerain of 
Sassanian Emperor j£u*han ^ing. The Kushans at this 

time issued from Afghanistan the * Kush- 
ano-S&ssanian * coins with the title Shao- 
nano-shao . 3 The protection of the Sassanian Emperor and 
the close alliance with him could not prevent a virtual 
annexation of the Indian territories of the Kushans (to the 
east of the Indus) by the Gupta emperor. The Kushan sub¬ 
ordinates of Kashmir, Rawalpindi and Peshawar were prac¬ 
tically transferred to the Indian Empire by their adopting 
the Gupta imperial coinage. The personal submission of the 
Kushan Shahanushahi naturally prevented Samudra Gupta from 
pursuing a policy of aggression. But the enemy was left 
with potential power of mischief, for, soon after the death of 
Samudra Gupta the & aka d h ipati raised the banner of revolt, 
probably with the support of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
II. The ignomiuy of having to offer a Kushan royal princess 


arid Kushan subordi 
nation. 


1 JB.O.R.S., XVIII, 208-209. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 208-209. 

3 Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Muaeum, p, 91. 
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^Siilfered :in the time of Samudra Gupta was now sought to be 
avenged by the demand for D h r u v a-De v I, which led to the 
final destruction of the Kushan king and Kushan power by the 
march of Chandra Gupta II up to Balkh, the farthest seat and 
centre of tho Kushans. 1 

145. The republics of the Malavas, Aryunftyanas, 


Yaudheyas, Madrakas, AbhIras, 
Prfirjunas, Sahasanlkas, Kakas, 
Kharx>arikas and others were not on 


Republics and 
Samudra Gupta. 


the frontiers of Samudra Gupta's empire as wrongly supposed 
by Dr. Vincent Smith, for, in lino 22 (Allahabad Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion) where * the frontier kings ’ are mentioned, they arc express- 
ly excluded from that category. They were internal States 
and had become part of the Gupta empire by agreeing to pay 
all kinds of imperial taxes and obeying imperial orders. In the 
enumeration of the tributary republics there is a territorial 
scheme. The Malavas, Arjmnayanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas 
are counted from the direet Gupta territory—say, from 
Mathura. The first state is the M a 1 a v a. N a g a r a or K a r- 
k o t a-N a g a r a which is situated in the modern State of Jaipur 
was the capital of tho Malavas whore thousands of republican 
coins—‘ as thick as shells on the sea-shore 9 —have been found there 
(§§ 42, 46). The Bhaga vata calls them the A r b u d a-M a 1 a v a s 
and the Vishnu locates thorn in Rajputana (Marubhumi). They 
were thus decidedly in Rajputana from Mount Abu up to 
Jaipur. The territorial designation Mai war (*t^pc) seems to mo 
to be based on their name. 2 * To their south, there was the Niiga 
territory, and with the N&ga coins their coinage bears affinity. 8 
They were, like the Nagas, followers of Niiga worship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Karkota Naga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 

1 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 29 ff. 

2 Mdrwdr of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Mdlwdr. In 

Rajputana \ is pronounced as in tho South. Malam=Mdlava + vd{aka 

will be the equivalent of Mdrwdr. For Vata~wdr, 4 * * * division,’ see Hira 

Lai, Inscriptions in O.P. , pp. 24, 87; E.I. VIII, 285; Both Vdtaka and 

Pataka occur with geographical names for 4 division \ 

8 Rapson, I.C., sec. 51; V. Smith, 162. 
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rhere their republican inscription of a time anterior to Samudra 
Gupta has been found at Bijaygarh] right up to the lower course 
of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpur State where 
Jo hi y a. war still bears the stamp of their name. This was 
the biggest republican state also in the time of Rudradaraan 
[c,150 A.D.]; the Yaudheyas were his neighbours, that is, 
reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava and the 
Yaudheya States there was the small State of the Aryuna- 
y a n a s whose exact location is not known but whose coins 
indicate that they were near Alwar and Agra. The M adrakas 
were immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas extending up to 
the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-deSa was the plain 
country between Jhelum and Ravi \ sometimes extending up to 
the Bias. 2 In the tract between the Bias and the Jumna lay the 
V&kiitaka feudatories the V a r m ans of Simhapur a and the 
JNaga king Nagadatta. The other republican group of 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the Abhlras, Pr&rjunas, 
Sahasanlkas, Kakas and Kharparikas. None of these struck 
their coins before Samudra Gupta, and this for the simple reason 
that they had been under the Vakajaka governor of Western 
Malwa at Mandhata (Mahishmatl) and under the Nagas of 
Paclinavati. Gapapati Naga, iu fact, is called the overlord 
of Dhara [Dharadhtta], W© know now that the Saha- 
sanlkas and the Kakas were nearabout Bhilsa. The 
modern Kakpur was their town which is within 20 miles from 
Bhilsa 3 ; the Sarichi hill was called the Kakandda . In the time 
of Chandra Gupta II a Sah&sanika Maharaja, probably a repub¬ 


lican chief of the Sahasanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple 
in the Udayagiri rocks. About the Abhlras, we get great 
help from the Bkftgavata. The Bhagavata calls the Abhlras, 
4 Saurdshtra 9 and 'Avantya 9 rulers (Saurdshtra-1 vanty Abhimfy), 
and the Vishnu treats the Abhlras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that in 
Western Malwii there w ere the P u s h y a m i t r a s and two other 
republics with their names ending in -Mitra. These were 


1 A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 14. 

» J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 213, 


2 J.R.A.S., 1807, p. 30. 


.’s INDIA 

aoe in later Gupta history 
" 0 ^ ie Maitrakas rising as mouarclis. This group begin - 
ning with the Abhiras and ending with Kharparikas is 
almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat to 
Dam oh , below the Majava republic and above the Vakataka 
kingdom. Die Abhiras in the time of the Periplus occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith did [J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30], 
He was led to do so on account of a mi taken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time governed by the 
Western Satraps. Both the Puranas and S&mudra Gupta s 
inscription leave no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispossessed in 
the Naga*Vakataka period from Kathiawar. The Puranas 
here throw great light. 

146. The Bhagavata treats the A bhlras of Sur&shtr a 

Puranic Evidence. Avant1 ’ tho ^ firae ^ 

M a 1 a v a s of the Aravali as free re¬ 
publics. Their rulers are called j uit ddhipdh , 4 national’ or 
4 popular’ [i.e. republican] 4 rulers\ It does not mention the 
Ma dr aka s. It seems that tho Madrakas had already come 
within the Empire of Samudra Gupta as a sequence of tho 
Aryavarta Wars and were probably the first amongst the re¬ 
publics to own allegiance to the Gupta Emperor when their 
overlord was conquered. The Suras of the Bhagavata are 
the famous Yaudbeya s. The word &ura hero') is a trans¬ 
lation of the word ' Yaudheya*, their popular title. Rudra- 
daman, 200 years earlier, recorded that the Yaudhevas were 
popularly known amongst the Ksliatriyas by their title 4 the 
heroes \ l The Yaudheyas, according to tho Pnranas, were good 
and ancient Ksliatriyas. They formerly lived, like the M&lavas 
in the Punjab. It is they and the MaJavas who had kept the 
Kushan power in oheck, both at its western end on the Sindh 
borders and the eastern end at Mathura . They were popularly 

1 ‘ sarvakshatr&vishkritn -vira ^abda-jatotsekaavidheyanSrii * (E.I., 

\ III, 44) : *tho Yaudhoyas who were loath to submit, rendered proud as 
thoy were by having manifested their title of ‘heroes* among all Kshatri- 
yas ’ (Kielhorn’s translation). 
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known as * &ura\ 1 Vlra\ The Bhagavata placing them next 
to the Abhlras and before the M&lavas, puts them between the 
two, which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras 
and to the north-west of the Malavas, i.e. the western portion 
of Raj pu tana. The Vishnu roads:—‘ S a urashtra - A van t i - Sv r d n 
Arbuda-Maruhhumyvishaydmi cha vratyd dvijd Ahhira-tiudra 
[read &urd\-ddyah> bhokshyanti \ Its reading tiudrct after Avanti 
has the variant reading ~6iira which is confirmed by the Vishpu 
Purana itseJf in another place 1 and the Ilari Va/rhki^ There 
was, however, a republic of the 6audrdy aiias whoso name was 
derived from a proper-name Sudra, not the caste-name but the 
personal name of the founder. 0 But the texts of the Bhagavata 
and Vishnu here evidently mean * Alms * which stands for the 
YaudheyoB. The Bhagavata and the Vishnu do not mention at 
all the P r a r j n n a s, S a h a s a nI k a s, K a ka s and K harp a- 
rikaa. They had belonged to the Naga group, being in 
Eastern Malwa. 

146A. Then comes the Mlechchha State which is 
described by the Bhagavata as the next state. This was the 
K ush an State. To the inscription of Samudra Gupta, the 
Purina here acts as commentary: 

Sindh os tatam Chandrabhagarh 
Kauntim, .Kasmlrn -manchilam 
bhokshyanti Sudroi ch finty adya (or, vratyadya) 
Mlechchha^ ch4brfthmavarchasali. [P.T., 55]. 

* Over the kinks of the Indus, and the Chandrabhdgd, KctunV 
(Cutoh 4 ) (and) the principality of Kashmir , there will rule the 
Mlechchha s —the lowest of the frudras, who are opposedl to Vedic 
holiness / 

The Vishnu reads: 8indhutata - Ddrvikorvi-Chandrabhdeid- 

KdJmira-vishaydn Vratyl Mlechchha .iudradydh [or, Mlechchha - 
dayah iudrah] bhokshyanti . The Vishnu is anxious here to 
conneofc the Indus-Chandrabhiiga valley (the Sindh-SSgar I)oab) 

* Wilson, V.P., Vol. II, p. 133 : * STtra-Abhir5h } of. Harivamda, 12, 
837, SuraAbhlrah, 

2 Soe Hall's note in Wilson’s Vishnu, H, 133. 

ft See JaynswaVs Hindu Polity, I, p. 156. 

4 J.B.A.S., 1851, 234 
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with the Darvikorvi (the Darvika valley), i.e. the Ithyber Pass 
with its hinterland (§124), which shows that there was a correct 
appreciation of the natural frontiers of India. Tho Cliandrabhaga 
limit is confirmed by the use of the Gupta Era at Shorkot in 
its 83rd year 1 when it is employed there without even the 
specification of the era, which shows that it must have been in 
vogue there for at least 25 years, i.o. since tho reign of Samudra 
Gupta. 

146B. The Mlechchhas are called here the lowest of tho 
Madras. Here we should recall tho 
Th ° described! 1, Md ^ava Coda and the other authori¬ 

ties which hold the $akas in India to 
be Sfidraa. Patafijali, c. 180 B.C., discussed the status of 
the Sakas and Yavanas who in his time had been politically 
turned out of India yet few of whom remained as subjects in 
India. Tho Maha Bharata also has discussed the status of surh 
foreigners, &akas and others, domiciled in India who had be¬ 
come Hinduised. 2 Early authorities are unanimous in giving 
the &akas the status of the Sfidra who was not permitted to 
interdine with the twice-born Aryans. These ruling Sakas and 
political antagonists, on account of their political and social 
policy, have been lowered by the Bhagavata as lower than the 
lowest 8udras, to the position of pariahs (antyajas). The 
reason is given by the Bhagavata itself. They not only dis¬ 
regarded the orthodox system (‘ the Vedic holiness *) but they 
imposed a system of social tyranny. The country under them 
was encouraged or forced to follow their manners, ethics and 
religious theories: 'tanndthds ie janapadds tacji-Miildchqra- 
vddina/i . 5 Politically they did persistently what the 6 aka . 
Satrap liudradaman was made to swear not to do. lie, on : 
getting himself elected as king, took the oath that he would 
not exact taxes except those sanctioned by Hindu Law 3 . The 


1 E.I., XVI, lo. 

2 [1 have discussed tho Maha Bharata passage in my Baroda Lecture 
(1931).] M Bh ., SarUi, LXV ; Manu, X. 44 ; Patafljafi on P. II. 4. 10. 

3 E.I., VIJI, pp. 33-43 [Junagarh inso., lines 9-10]: sarva-vanjoi- 
rabhigamya rnk8hai?5rtha(rh) patitve vritena a-praijochchhvifcU puruaha- 
vadha*mvpttkkdta*8atyapratijiiG.na antyatra samgraiaeshu. Then, line 
12 1 yatliava t- prapt air*bali-&ulka-bliagaih 


i 


misr/ff. 
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Mieohchha kings, however, according to the description of the 
Bhagavata and the Vishnu, followed the general practice of 
their race—exacted illegal taxes {prajds te bhalcshayishyanli 
Mlechchhd rdjnaya-rftpityah) . They killed and massacred even 
women and children. They killed cows (whioh had become 
sacred by that time, as the Vak&taka and Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions prove). They killed Brahmins, they took away wives 
and wealth of others (stri-bdla-go-drijaghiuM cha, paraddradha- 
ndhritdh). They were never ‘crowned’, i.e., legal kings ac¬ 
cording to Hindu Law. They Indulged in constant dynastic 
revolutions amongst themselves [“ katvd chaiva parasparam', 
'uditoditavaviMs tu ulitdstarmtds tatkd ]—a condition already 
guessed by numismatists from their coins. There was thus 
a national cry, expressed by the Purana text, practically 
inviting the Gupta emperors and the Hindus of the time to 
eradicate this lingering canker in the North-Western corner—an 
operation which Chandra Gupta II was compelled to perform 
and which he did perform successfully. 

147. This description is the description of the ‘ Y a u n a ’ 
rule and not of the Yavanas, the Indo-Greeks. 1 The Yauna 
has been turned into Yavana . The Brahma nda, closing 
the dynasties and rulers contemporary with the Early Guptas, 
says in its second half of verso 199 : 

* tulyakalam bhavishyanti sarve hyde, mahihshitah ’ 


<SL 


and adds by its next verse (200): 

• alpaprajddd hyanritd mahd-krodhd hyadhdrmikdfr 
bhavi shy antiha Yavana dharmalah kamato’rthatah . 9 

‘There will be the Yavanas in this country propelled by reli¬ 
gious zeal, ambition and greed, who will bo of short whims, 
untruthful, of great anger and unrighteous.’ 

With this opening verse there follows n description which 
is a summing-up of the Period. The Matsya, which closed 
with the end of the Satavahanas, also gives the same descrip¬ 
tion, though condensed in three lines : 


i Of. «The Yaunde of the Puranas . XVIII, 201. 


MINIS Tf)y 
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* bhavishyantiha Yavandfy dkarmatah Jcdmato 'rtlmlafi 
tan vimiira janapada Aryd MkchchhdS cha sarva^ah 
viparyayena variant? h shay am~eshyanti vai prajdh” 2 
[The Aryan population would become mixed wPh the Mle- 
chchhas and the people would decay.) The Bh&gavata 
applies the same description to the Mlochchhas of Sindhu- 
Chandrabh3.ga-Kauntl-Kfi4mlra, and gives groat details, as 
summarised above, up to the end of the chapter (Bk. XII, 
Chapter ii). 2 The Bh&gavata is followed by the Vishnu in this 
scheme. It is thus evident that the Yavana of the other 
Purapas is the Mlecfo ' ’ a of the Vishi;iu xrid the Bhagavata. 
The Yavana here could not be the I n d o - G reek Y a v a n a 
who had passed away long before, both according to the Puranio 
treatment of chronology and dynastic details. These Y a van at* 
here are the Yauna s, i.e. the Yauvd or Yauvan rulers who 
have been shown to be identical with the Kushans. 8 The \ 
Kushans bore the royal title Yauv or Yauvd , and the Kushans | 
are placed in the Pur&nas as the Tukhara-Murundas and Babas. 
The Bhagavata shortly after (XII, iii, 14) actually uses the 
form ‘ Yauna\ 



The Provinces of the 
Mleohohha State, 


1.48. The S i n d h - A f g h an i s t a n - K a s h m i r VI1 e o h- 
chha s had about four provinces, includ¬ 
ing Cutch. It is possible that some sub¬ 
ordinate rulers under them were non- 
Mlechchlms, as the Bhagavata says that the governors were 
predominatingly Mlochchhas (M lechchha-prdydd cha bhubhfitah). 
KauntS or Cutch was included in Sindh, as the Vishnu does 
not mention it separately. Cutch-Sindh was under the Western 
Satraps whose coins we get for some 30 years after the Kushan 
submission, which we may date about 350 A.D. 


2 Ch. 272, 25-26. 

2 Tho next chapter is the description of the liberation of the country 
byKalki from tho Mlochchhas whom I had identified with Vishnu 
YnSodharman, the final destroyer of the Huns; but his description in 
the Mahft Bh&rata and the Brahmfinda agrees with the description of tho 
Brahmin Emperor Pravarasona 1 the Vftkfttaka. [See also p. 46, n. 
above.] 

8 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 287, XVII, 201. 
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Thus' wo have hero a trustworthy and accurate 
account of the BharaiHva-Naga- 
Vaiuo Of the Purfcnic vakg4aka Period and the Early 
mfoimatioa. Gupta Period in the Purap&s. It is 

very full for the Vakataka and the Samudra Gupta Periods. 
In fact, our literature nowhere else gives such detailed account 
for any other period of Hindu History before the Mjatarangini 
takes up the history of the Karkota Dynasty (7th century 
A.D.). 

Forth:®!*. India. 

149 A. Fur ther India was recognized as part of India 
in the Bharasiva-Vakafaka Period. In 
I urther India and jyf^gya, purana for the first -time we 

her Recognition. * . J 

find that recognition. 1 Between the 

Himavat and the Sea, Bharatavarsha stands, but it covers a 
larger area on account of Indians [Bhdrati praja] living in 
eight more islands or sea-girt lands (dvipas), ‘ which are mutual¬ 
ly inaccessible on account of the sea intervening \ India is the 
ninth in that sea-girt system. This clearly means that the 
eight dvipas or Islands and peninsulas, inhabited by Indians, 
were in one direction from the Indian peninsula. The direction 

i Matsya, oh. 113. 1-14 : [Of. Vayu Text, i. ch. 46, 6i)~80.] 

wg^sN *m*r ; (1) 

w: (5) 

»f WSRPr ^ ! 

w *rm wi ii [Vayu, 75]. 

HRffHrrHl ^ n (7) 

r mtm'- vxmvn [Vayu, 78] 

sfT3T«twwr Hfaft wril’OT *nw a (8) 

w# g fW : i (9) 

Then follows the description of the ninth dvfpa or section of Bharat a- 
varaha, which covers the whole of India, called here Manavadvipa. 


4ii, 


1 
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indicated by the situation of Tdmra pa > ;i i , one of the 
eight Hindu dvlpas. All these dvipas were to the east, that 
is, they constituted what wo call to-day Further India. 
tndradvvpa, the first dvipa in the list, has been satisfactorily 
identified with Burma. 1 The Malay Peninsula was well known 
to Indians at that time, a fact evidenced by an inscription of 
the fourth century A.T). inscribed on a pillar [in the present 
district of Wellesly] by a Hindu sea-captain (Mahdndvika) 
Budhagupta of Eastern India, 2 and it is very probable that the 
Kasent or Kaaerumat dvfpc which is mentioned next to Indra- 
dvipa, meant the present Straits Settlements. The next 
class begins with Tamraparni (the older name of Ceylon): 
Tamraparna, Gabhastimfwi, Nagadvlpa, Saumya, Garvdharva. 
and Varuna dvlpas. Nagadvlpa is Nicobar. 3 We know from 
Cambodian inscriptions that Cambodia (Indo-China) was held 
by the Niigas who were superseded by the orthodox Hind i 
dynasty of Kaupdinya from India . 4 We may take Naga f to 
be the ethnic designation of the pre-Hindu inhabitants of t hese 
colonies. Gabliastiman [‘Island of the »Srm’J, Saumya, Gan- 
dharva and Varuna represent the Archipelago (Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc.), out of which Sumatra-Java had certainly settlements of 
Indians before the fourth century A.T). It is certain that tho 
Puranas in the third and fourth oenturies are conscious of tho 
Hindu colonies in Further India, and treat them as parts of 
BhEratavarsha. 0 Their Bharatavarsha, which was primarily 
India, was at this point of time interpreted as India-eum- 
Greater India, which latter taking Ceylon, consisted of 
eight units or divisions, called dvlpas. 


1 8, N. Mftjumdftr, , 191-2 (March), now reprinted iu his edi¬ 

tion of Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India (1024). p. 749. His 
identification of Kasemmat with the Malay Peninsula is reasonable. But 
the other proposals are hopeless. 

« Ibid., p. 752, citing Kern, VG., Ill (1915), p. 235. 

8 Gerini, Ptolemy'* Geography, pp. 1/79-383. 

4 Champa by Dr. It. C. Mazumdar, ii. 18, *;3. 

6 The Vayu shows a detailed knowledge of the Archipelago and gives 
in a new chapter [ch. 48] names current in Gupta times, e.g., Ai'iga 
[Champa], Malaya , Ya[v]a, etc. 
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Samudra Gupta and 
Further India. 


150. In lino 23 in the group of Shahamishahi and others, 
i.e«, the group of what we should caJl to¬ 
day the States *' under the sphere of in¬ 
fluence \ wo have 4 Sainihalaka-ddibhis cha 
$arva<lvipa~va$ibhih > 5 , 1 the king of Simhala and all the other 
islanders (or, Ooeanic rulers)who made their submission and 
acknowledged Samudra Gupta as their Emperor. They paid 
no taxes but brought presents and expressly accepted, his head¬ 
ship. Samudra Gupta describes this aa uniting the whole land 
(PritJiivI] within his two arms. His India or PrithivI, there¬ 
fore, embraced within its bounds F urtherlndi a . ‘ All the 

dvipas ’ here moant all the Indian colonies of Bhfiratavarsha 
(§ 14Q A), of the Bhdrati prajd . Dr. Vincent Smith thinks that 
the embassy of Meghavarna of Ceylon, come to obtain permission 
for erecting a monastery for the Simhalese pilgrims at Bodh - 
gaya, was alluded to by Samudra Gupta in his inscription as 
presenting tribute. 1 But the two matters seem to be quite 
independent. In the inscription the reference is not bo the 
king of Ceylon only but also to the rulers of * all the d v i p a s . 
That there were other Indian colonies at the time which had 
been in communication with the home-land is a well-known 
fact. We have in the bird century a Sanskrit inscription 
in Champa [Cambodia] of a king belonging to the dynasty 
of S r i M a r a Kaundinya 2 , anticipating the favourite 
\ asantatilakd metro and the language and style of the 
Vakataka and Gupta inscriptions. This inscription estab¬ 
lishes that the connection of the colonies with the BharaSiva 
and Vak&taka India and with the revivalism of Sanskrit in 
the home-land had been fully maintained. All official inscrip¬ 
tions in India in the second century A.D., both in the South 
and in the North, had been in Prakrit. 3 Bhadravarman 


1 pp. 304-305. 

2 Champa by Dr. R. C. Mazumdar: Inscription No. 1. CJ. also 
J.R.A.8., 1912, 677, where Fan Yo (cl. 445 A.D.) ia cited as describing 
[Gupta] India from Kabul to Burma or Anuam. 

8 With the single exception of the? Junagarh inscription of Rudracla- 
uan who was particularly learned in Sanskrit and who tried to make 
himself an orthodox Hindu king, having come in by election. 
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¥Fan-Hou-ta ' of the Chinese] who defeated the Chinese forces 
[380-410 A.D.J, was a contemporary of Chandra Gupta II. 
His father, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, was fighting 
the Chinese Emperor at the time, and would have welcomed 
connection with the Indian Emperor. Bhadravarinau’s son, 
Gahgaraja. actually retired to India to pas. his days on the 
Ganges and then went back to Champa and ruled. 1 The 
connection of the Hindu king of Fun an with India sin-'e 
24f> A.D. is also a recorded fact. The impress of the time 
of Saraudra Gupta on the Hindu Colonies is marked in 
such a degree that the Allahabad inscription is necessarily to 
be taken seriously—as seriously as it is taken with regard to its 
Indian matters. Samudra Gupta Vi reign coincides with a new 
sooial system on Hindu lines in Funan under Sruta car¬ 
man. 2 About the same time in the Hindu colony of Western 
Java we find inscriptions being written in Sanskrit in the 
script of ‘the fourth or fifth century A.D.' And Sumatra 
gets so much of orthodox Hindu oulture just before the arrival 
of F a Hi e n that he found : * various forms of error and Brah¬ 
manism flourishing while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of ’ 
(Fa Hien, p. 113). We have the evidence of Fa Hien that 
T&mralipti, which, as we have seen, became a Guptan port 
by annexation in Samudra Gupta's time, was a brisk port for 
regular communication between India and Ceylon. To Tamra- 
lipti the traveller had to go from Champa [Bhagaipur], which 
was a capital in his time —a fact fully corroborating the state¬ 
ment of the Puranas on the Gupta organisation of the Province 
of Champa-Tamralipti. Fa Hien found a large merchant-;'hip 
sailing for Ceylon which he calls S imh ala fjust as in Samudra 
Gupta's inscription], and embarked for that island. The con¬ 
nection between Ccvlon and India had been easy and constant 
enough to compel the SaimhalakaKingto accept the im¬ 
perial position of Samudra Gupta. Tamralipti was also the chief 

i Champa, pp 25-20. 

3 Coomaraswamy: History of Indian and Indones ian Art, p. 181 [so© 
authorities cited therein] ; Fiaot in Indian Historical Quarterly, 1925, 
Vol, I, p. 612. 
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Dffc in Northern India for Further India. Its annexation to 
the Province of Chainp& was with a view to come in close touch 
with the colonies in Further India and to control the sea-trade. 1 
There was here a well-considered and well-calculated policy. 
The inscription is not a vague record of accidental visits from 
Ceylon and other islands, but is a record of the results of a 
conscious imperial policy. 

151. Evidence of A r t further establishes a Guptan connec¬ 
tion with Indian Colonies. Pieces of sculpture going back to 
the fourth century A.I), have been noticed as bearing the 
stamp of the Vak&taka-Gupta Art, and temples of the Gupta 
type have been found in Cambodia. 2 3 Similarly the introduction 
of the Gupta script and its adaptation in Burma, and the 
largo finds of Gupta terracottas in Burma are to be noted. n 
The history of Art in subsequent centuries in Indonesia 
is so indissolubly knit with the Gupta art that it is to be 
regarded as bearing solid testimony to the introduction of 
Gupta influence beginning with Samudra Gupta's time. 
Samudra Gupta, if not politically, yet culturally, did cause 
the unity of Further India with the Motherland within his 
two arms 4 . 

1>1 A. Samudra Gupta in every respect carried out the 

, T1 . Hindu ideal of imperialism. 5 According 

Hindu Ideal. _ r . ® 

to the Maha-Bharata, Simhala [Ceylon] 

and the Hindu Dvlpas or colonies were integral parts of the 

Indian Empire of the Hindu S a m r a t . 6 According to that 


<SL 


1 Influx of gold was probably more from Further India, than from 
the South. F. India produced much gold. 

55 Coomaraswamy: 157, 182, 183. 

3 Coomaraswamy, Ibid., p. 169. V. Smith, Early History, 4th ed., p. 
297, n., asserts the introduction of the Gupta Era in Burma. I learn 
from Mr. Umya, Superintendent, .Archaeological Survey, Burma, that no 
record in the Gupta Era has been found in Burma But seo FObrer's 
APR., for June, 1894. On the adaptation of the Gupta script to Burmese 
phonetics in the Pyu inscriptions see the forms in JB.I. XII. 127. 

4 1 bahu-vtryya-pmsara-dharani-bandha&ya 1 ; L. 24, All. Insc., G.I., 

p. 8. 

*> M.Bh., Sabha, XIV, 9-12, XXXVII, 20. 
e Wd , XXXI, 73-74; [see also Southern Text, C. XXXIV]. 
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ideal the whole of India including Afghanistan 1 must be 
comprised in that empire. But the empire must not go further 
west and be at the cost of the liberties of the countries beyond 
Afghanistan. The traditional international morality of Hindu 
India was noted by the Greek writers and the Arab Sulaiman. 8 
The Law of Mann, which fixes the western boundary of India, 
was scrupulously observed by Samudra Gupta. The Sassanian 
king, who was troubled and weakened by the Roman emperor 
at the time, could have been invaded and probably easily 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, who in the art of war had no 
equal in his time. But Samudra Gupta had a law laid down 
to him by his dharmaSastra—the code, ‘the rule (Sfistra) of 
civilisation 9 (dharma). And that dharma was followed: that 
dharma limited a Hindu monarch’s actions, both international 
and imperial. The history of Samudra Gupta's conquests 
shows that his actions were well-regulated by that law, and 
that he did not become a militarist. 


i Ibid.y XXVII, 25, where the frontiers of Seistan peopled by Hho 
Paranja Kambojas ’ and their allied tribes the 1 Northern Rishikas' [the 
Artf people] are described. On Ijtishika and Ar6i f see Bharatabhttmi by 
J. VidyBlankSra, pp. 313-315; J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 97. 
s Hindu Polity , ii, 190-191. 


PART IV 

Southern India [150 A.D.— 350 A.D.] 
and 

Unification of the North and the South 

wrotwi fa?? ftfwrfsr 

‘ wr»g t wr-cmjfw-HTit 

wfwi SW! ’ n 

[—the India-Anthem, 

Viskn u Pur ana, II, 3. 24.] 
gsrar wmn *r*nrr«nfit. »i7tT:T5FmWiT«i i 
‘ —[His majesty] to whom the raison d'Ure of acquiring 
kingship consisted in rendering good government to the people.’ 

[—Inscriptions of the Oahga 
Dynasty of Southern India.] 


Pnrftnic Scheme of 
Imperial Periods. 


XV. The Subordinate Members of the Andhra 
[SatavIhana] Empire. 

152. It will be convenient to have a retrospect of the 
Southern history to see its bearing on 
Northern India and the inter-connection 
between the South and the North before 
summing up the effects of the Gupta imperialism. The 
Puranas, from the time of the Andhras onwards, give the sub¬ 
ordinate ruling dynasties under the imperial power. They 
do so for three dynasties—the Andhras (=8atavahanash 
the Vi ndhy akas (—Vakafakas) and the Guptas. It 
is noticeable that when the centre of imperialism shifta from 
Magadha, when it goes from the Kanvayanas to the Sata- 
vahanas, the Puranas begin to describe the imperial dynasties 
with reference to their places of origin and not by their dynastic 
titles. The Satavahanas are described as Andhra, i.e., arising 
from Andhra-deSa; similarly the Vak&takas are described as 
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Hndhyaha , arising from Vindhyade6a. And when the Puranas 
revert to Magadha the Guptas are again described by their 
dynastic title. We shall now study the Andhran imperial 
organisation as noted in the Puranas; the Vakatakan and the 
Gup tan, we have already surveyed. 

153. The Vayu and the Brahmanda state that under the 
Feudatorieo of tho Andhras there were established five eon- 

Andhra* temporary families: 

Va. : Andhrdndm mmsthitdli pancha teshdm vamsdfb sarndh 
punafy. —Vayu, 37, 352. 1 

Br.: Andhrdndm samsthitdh pancha teshdm vctih&yah ye 
punak. —Br. 74, 71.* 

On tho other hand, the Mat ay a, the Bhagavata and the 
Vishnu do not give the number five, but describe three such 
dynasties. The Vayu and the Brahin&nda mention two dynas¬ 
ties by name, which they have in common with the Matsya and 
the Bh&gavata, viz., the A b h ir a s and the Subordinate 
Andhras, but they imply three, saying that under the term 
‘ Andhras * they are giving years for two dynasties. The Vayu 
and the Brahmanda in counting the five dynasties probably 
included in their list the M u p d a n a n d a s and the M a b a- 
rath! house (the family of Katy&pa MaharathI of Mysore) who 
five known from their coins. 8 As these two dynasties ceased 
early, the other Puranas limit themselves to three. The 
Puranas give the years and successions of such dynasties which 
came down to the next Purapio epoch, that of the Vakfttakas 
(* Vindhyakas ’). The texts are : 

Matsya— Andhmrtdrh samsthitd rdjye teshdm bhpUydnvaye 
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Saptaiv— Andhra bhavwhyanti da H~Abhiras iaihd 
nripdh. (271, 17-18).* 

Bh.— &apt= Abhir—Andhrabhfitydh . 

Vishnu— Andhrabhfity dh sapt— Abhlrdh** (where the Vishnu 
has misread the text quoted by the Bhagavata , 

I Bibliothoca Indioa Edition, Vol. II, page 453. 

* Bombay, Veokatedvara Edition, p. 180. 
fi Rapson, C.A.D., pp. 67, 60 (correction at p. 212). 

4 J. Vidy&sagara’e ©d., p. 1160. 

& J. VidyosagSra’B ed., p. 584, Bk. IV, Ch. 24, Clauise 13. 
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taking Andhrabhritydh as qualifying sapt- 
Abhiralt.) 

It is thus evident that the Matsya and the BhfLgavata 
do not give the number of the dynasties; they specify the 
Abhlras and the ‘Subordinate Andhras* (to be distinguished 
f rom the Imperial Andhras) as the suborchnate dynasties under 
the Andhras and established by the Andhras, Mr. Pargiter 
has mixed up these two different sets oi data as if all meaning 
one and the same thing, and prepared a new text which has be¬ 
come most confusing here. The Matsya gives one more dynasty 
by name, in addition to these ttro, the &r % - Pdrvatiy a s, 
which is its independent and exclusive information. As the 
Matsya makes them contemporaneous with the Subordinate 
Andhras, they also seem to have been established by the 
Satavahanas, but probably they were not so very important 
in the Andhra times as the other two. We shall now take up 
the history of these three dynasties. 

164. The Andhras, corresponding to the Vishnu's Andhra- 
bhrityas, i.e., the Subordinate 
A ndhras, who are the first to be taken 
up for discussion by the Matsya, the V&yu, 
and the Brahmanda, completed seven suc¬ 
cessions. The Bhagavata agrees in this except that it places 
the Abhlras before the Andhras, which is not of much con¬ 
sequence as these dynasties were contemporaries. The stand¬ 
point of the Bh&gavata is probably territorial, surveying from 
the north. The Matsya, the Vftyu and the Brahmanda give 
the durations. The Matsya manuscripts, by a majority, have 
the following reading on the two dynasties (1) the Andhras 
(the Subordinate Andhras) and (2) the ^ri-Parvatiyas:— 
And hr aft feriparvatiyas cha 
te dve pancha Satarh sarntih} 

‘ The Andhras and the SrI-Parvatiyas—the two—(have) 
105 years/ 

Against this, the Vayu and the Brahmanda give their 
text:— 


• Subordinate 
Andhras * and 
SrT-PSi-vatlyas. 


I Pargiter, P.T., p. 46, n. 32. 
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Andhra bhokshyanti vasudltdrh 
Saturn 1 dve cha 6atarn cha vat. 



‘ The Andhras ^vill rule the land, the two (dynasties) for 
one hundred [years] and one hundred [years] respectively.’ 

It is clear that under the term 1 Andhras * the Vayu and 
the Bmhmanda include two dynasties—the Subordinate Andhras 
who bore the imperial title and another, the Andhra Sri-Par- 
vatlyas. Their duration in each case is of 100 years, against 
the 105 years of the Matsya. Dr, Hall’s copy 2 of the Brah- 
manda and the e- Vayu of Mr. Pargiter (which is really a 
Brahmai^da MS.), give 100 years to the one and 100J years 
to the other. Thus, in faot, all these three Pur&nas are des¬ 
cribing three feudatory dynasties. 

The expression ‘ the Andhras will enjoy the land ( vaaudhdm , 
the earth,) shows that these latter 1 Andhras ’ assumed imperial 
powers. We shall see presently that the Sri-Parvatlyos of the 
Andhra ooimtry did assume an imperial role, and that they were 
the first dynasty to do so in the South after the 'all of the 
S&tavalmnas. 

156, The A b h I r a s, according to the Matsya, had ten 
successions and 07 years (saptashashti* 
tu mrshdni daS Abhirds tathuiva cha; tcshti 
tmnneshu Kdlma tatah Kilakild-nfipah ). The Vayu and the 
Brahmanda too, give 10 successions to the Abhlras, while the _ 
Bhagavata gives them only 7, and the Bh&gavata does not 
give any duration- The Vishnu follows the Bhagavata. 

150. To sura up; there were these three dynasties, two 
of which were established by the imperial Andhras, and the 
other also arose at the same time and evidently under them, 
who, though not of muoh importance at the time, acquired 
importance on the fall of the Sfitavahanaa. 


Thus we have 

I. The Subordinate (bhptya) Junior Andhras, 7 suc¬ 
cessions, 100 or 105 years. 


1 P.T., p. 4% n. 33; Sate in some MSS, is ohanged to agree with 
dvt, while clve refers not to the years but to the dynasties. 

2 Wilson and Hall, VSyu, P., IV, 208. P.T., p. 46, n 34. 
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II. The Abhiras, 10 (or 7) successions, 67 years. 

III. The ^rl-Parvatlyas, 100 or 105 years. 

Identification and history of the Subordinate 
ANDHRA8. 

157. The Subordinate Andhras are the well-known feuda¬ 
tory Satavahanas or Andhra# in whose line flourished the two 
H a r i t I p u t r a s of the C h u t u Dynasty, who have left 
their inscriptions at Kanheri (Aparanta), Kanara (Banavasi) 
and Mysore (Majavalli), 1 2 These inscriptions cannot be dated 
earlier than 200 A.D. on the evidence of their scripts.® Although 
the Banavasi record has an archaic script, the Ma}availi inscrip¬ 
tion of the same reign has characters of 200 A.D. The latter 
record is in lino with the Kodavaii inscription of King Cham* 
dasati—the last but one king of the S&tavahana line (E.I., 
XVIII. 318), whose date, as given in the record, has been 
calculated by Mr. Krishna $astri as corresponding to Decem¬ 
ber, 210 A.D., which is very near the Puranic date for that 
king (228 A.D., J.B.O.R.S., 1930, 279), The genealogy of the 
two kings—Raja Haritlputra Vishnu Skanda 
Chutukul a n and a ^atakarni and of his daughter’s 
son Haritiputra &iva Skanda-varman, ‘lord of 
V a i j a y a n t i,’ 3 has been carefully reconstructed by Prof. 
Rapson on the basis of the throe inscriptions of the family, 
together with one inscription of the first Kadamba king. 4 I 
cannot do better than adopt that reconstruction, having per¬ 
sonally gone into the materials thoroughly. I, however, give 
a name-valuo to * Viyhu Kadda 9 as Vishnu 8 k a n d a : 

1 Rapson, C.A.D., LXXXI, XL1II, XUX, LIII-LV, Kanheri: 
A.S.W.L, Vol. V, p. 86; Banavasi: I.A., XIV, 331. Maysore (Shimoga 
at Malavalli): E.C., VII, 251. 

2 Rice, E. 0., Vol. VII, plate hieing p. 252; I.A., Vol. XIV, 1885, 
p. 331, plate facing p. 332. Dr. Btihler considered the Banavasi inscrip¬ 
tion to belong to the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century, but Dr. Bliagwanlal Indraji considered it to bo later. Prof. 
Rapson in C.A D., p. xxiii, would place King Haritiputra scarcely before 
the beginning of the third century A.D. 

» E.C., Vol. VII, p. 252. 

4 C.A.D., pp. liii to lv. 
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King Haritlputra Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda) 
ChutukuhTnanda $atakarni ~ Mahabhoj 1° - 

Mah&rath!=Nagamulanika 

Haritlputra fevaskanda varman 
[Vaijayanti-pati]. 

There is no doubt that the dynastio name is Chutu- 
[.Kula ]. The term Chutu has not yet been 
explained. It is the same word as the 
Sanskrit chuyt —‘ to become small’. It survives in the word 
4 Ghutia Nagpur ’ which means 4 the minor ’ or 4 smaller 1 
Nagpur as compared with the bigger Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. It is, very likely, a Dravidian word which was 
accepted by the Aryans. Chhotu— a 4 younger member’, 
is its modern Hindi equivalent which in Chutia Nagpur 
is still 4 Chutu; meaning a younger brother. Chutu and 
Chutu-kula should be translated as 4 the Younger Branch ’ 
i.e., the younger branch of the imperial Satavahanas. 

169. According to the Pur&nas their family oame to 
an end in the Vakataka period, i.e., about 
250 A.D., and that they had existed for 100 
or 105 years. This will take them back to 
about 150 A.D. which was the most trial- 
some time for the Satavahanas owing to 
the rise of Rudradaman to power. 
Rudrad&man’s constitutional position has not been appreciated 
by Indian historians. His great strength lay in his legal status 
which no Saka ruler, before or after, ever acquired in this country. 
His father had been fully thrown out. But he was elected 
king by the whole Hindu community of Kathiawar (Sur&shtra) 
and the neighbourhood [sarva-varnair-abhigamya rakshunartha 
(m) patitve vfitena]. The Saurash tras who elected him 
king had been a republican community according to the Artha- 
6astra. 1 On his election, Rudrad&man took an oath by which 
he gave an engagement which he reiterates and proclaims 
in his inscription at Junagarh, promising to remain true to 


Rudrad&man and 
liie effect on the 
SfttavBhanaa. 


i Bk. XI, [c. 126], 
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^ pratijnd, i.o., to his coronation oath. 1 Rudrauaman’s oa 
and the whole tenor of his public declaration in his Junagarh 
inscription mean that he would behave up to his last breath like 
& true Hindu sovereign, and he illustrated it by saying that 
when his ministers opposed his decision to rebuild the Sudar- 
Sana lake on account of its heavy cost, he accepted their decision 
but rebuilt it from his private purse. We may take it that this 
elected king, behaving, as he did, like a Hindu of Hindus, must 
have become a very popular leader. He was learned in Sanskrit 
and. the Sastras, and adopted Sanskrit as his official language. 
He became a great menace to the Satavahana sovereign and 
he actually defeated that • Lord of Dakshinapatha ’ twice, but 
followed the Hindu law of restoring a bhrashta-r&ja- -a fallen 
enemy. His reign led to a new organisation in the Satavahana 

empire. 

1 ( 50 . Under these conditions the Junior Dynasty the 
Chuta Kula—along with a few other subordinate dynasties 
came into existence. To this period probably the ; Chutu- 
kulSnanda ’ coins are to be assigned. The Junior Dynasty 
guarded the sea-coast on the west. Their capital was Vaijayantl 
in the Province of VanavftsI (Kanara). Wo find their inscription 
at Kanheri in the North, and we find their coins in the South 
at Karwar on the sea-coast in the province of Vanav&sl. On 
the coins, readtas of Chv lu-kuddnanda (No. G.P. 2), 2 although the 
letters look earlier than those of 150 A.D., the form of hu ’ 
with a thiokened head, and the treatment of anusvara placed 
just on the top of ‘ na ’ and the form of ‘ sa ’ are later. It 
seems that archaic forms lingered on the coins, which amongst 
themselves show a period of hundred years as covered by them 
It is to be noticed that the coins were not struck in the personal 
name of any member of the Chutu family but their official 
title-the Chutu Kula [Rano Chutukuddnamdaaa ‘ (coin of) the 
Pleaser of the Chutu DynastyAnd we find the same charac¬ 
teristics on the coins issued by the governor [of the Munda- 


l < satyapratijnena ’; pratijAa is a constitutional term denoting * coro- 
nation oath \ 3ee Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ii. p 50. 
a C.A.D., p. xxii, Plate VIII, G.P. 2, G.P. 3, 235 
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Muwldnanda . Mundar isli £ra was a province 

AndhradeSa according to the Pallava inscriptions. 1 

16L These Chutu kings, the Subordinate Andhras 
of the Paranas, being only a branch of the 
imperial dynasty, throw light on the caste 
of the Satav&hanas. I have shown else¬ 
where 2 that the imperial Andhras were 
Brahmins by caste. The description of 
the branch family confirms that view. Their 
gotra [stock] was ‘Mlnavya', essentially a Brahmin 
gotra and it was so recognised even after their time. In Mysore, 
fehimoga district, at Malavalli there was a &iva shnne 
presided over by M a t % a p a 1t i-D e v a to whom a Chutu 
king dedicated an estate and placed it as a Brahma--deya 
grant in the hands of a Brahmin called the Haritiputra 
K o a a m S n a of the K&un d i n y a gotra. This gift is 
recorded on a six-sided pillar which was lying on the ground 
at Ma?availi. 3 The name and description of the Chutu king are: 
Vaijayantipura-raja Manavya-sagotto Haritijmtto Vinhu Kadda- 
Chutu - knldncmda^dtakmini , who had issued his order to his 
Mahavallabha Rajjuka. This gift was evidently resumed by a 
subsequent government. A Kadamba king subsequently 
renewed the grant— 1 ' with a very glad mind 4 (paritvtthena) — 
‘for the second time* giving to a descendant of Koudamana, 
a maternal uncle of the king and a K&udiklputra. The grant 
covered the old property and an addition of twelve new villages, 
all specified by name, and the gift was publicly registered on 
the same pillar. The gift by tho previous donor is described 
in this as ‘ &iva[Khada]vammana Manavya-sagottena Hariti- 
puttena Vaijayanti-patina puvva-dattitti \ Siva K h a d a 

1 Coin No. 236 of the Mundananda belongs to the same series. It 
was evidently connected with M u n d a-r a s h t r a which occurs in the 
Pallava inscriptions [El. VIII, 159]. [Munda in the Mupd&ri language 
of Chutia Nagpur means a ro?u.] 

2 J.B.O.R.&, XVI, 265-266. 

3 E.C., Vol. VII, Sk. 251*262, Nos. 263, 264. 

4 See correction by Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 305, footnote 2. 
Dr. Fleet, however, has made a confusion in regarding $iva Skanda- 
varman as the name of the Kadamba king, while it is the name of r*he 
Chutu king, which has been made clear by Prof. Kapson, C.A.D., p. liv. 


Ghutus and the 
oast-e of tho 
&ZUavQhama-~t'hQ 
Majav&lji inscrip¬ 
tions. 
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a m m a n here which is put in the instrumental (as opposed 
to the Kadamba king who is placed in the pratkamd ), is the 
former king who had made the gift (puvvadatta). He is des¬ 
cribed with the same titles as in the inscription of Vishnu 
Skanda Satakanp It was a common practice in those days 
to add the word &iva as a mere honorific before names. The 
king's name, according to Ids mother's inscription at Banavasi, 
was &iva-Khada~Ndga-Sin 3 which at Kanheri, 
according to the same authority, is, Khaihda 
Ndga Sdtaha . The word 6iva, therefore, was 
only honorific. Sdta and Sati stand for Svdti which the Puranas 
give with several names of the Andhras. Svdti means * sword ’ 
His mother was the daughter of Vishnu-Skanda, spelt as Virihu • 
Kada (or, Kada) and Vifjbhu Kadda , of the Chutu dynasty, who 
is also given the name SdtaJcay,rii in the Banavasi inscription. 
The former gift was actually made and recorded not by the 
Harittputra &iva Skanda varman, 1 the lord of Vai jay anti, but 
by his grandfather Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda 2 ) Satakarni. 
And when the second inscription mentions that the Kadamba 
king having heard that a gift had been made by 6iva Skanda- 
varman, * with a glad heart 9 makes the gift a seoond time, it 
means that a confusion was made between the names of the 
grandfather and grandson ; instead of writing the grandfather’s 
name the grandson’s name was written by mistake. 8 

162. I have carefully studied the plate and I find it im¬ 
possible to read Kadambdnam raja before 
the word &iva in line 4. I, however, find 
a reference to the prosperity of the Kadam- 
bas in the last line which show's that it is a 
Kadamba document and a Kadamba grant. 
The readable portion in line i which is 
the first line of the latter grant, is: Siva- 
Kha[da] vamand Mdnavya - sa[gd]ttena Hdritiputtena Vaijayanti 


<SL 


The Kadamba 
king at Mala- 
valli—the Chufcua 
succeeded by the 
Pullavas. 


1 The Kadamba king turns Sdta into varman, or adds it, which had 
become a style of royalty in his time, though it had not been so before. 

8 I read Kadda, not Kadda . Compare * da * in line 2 with da in 
4 Mcit\apa{tideva \ in 4 nanda * in line 1 and in 4 deyya * and in 4 dinnam * 
in line 3. 

3 Or, that the gift had been last confirmed by 6iva Skanda, as in 
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[na] (end of the line). Before friva there were two letters 
(rand), then a blank space. Before &iva, Mr. Rice read Siddham 
jay ati Malta pattidevo Vaijayantl-dkamma-MaMrdje patikata- 
saujhayichachchaparo Kadambandrh raja , out of which I can 

read traces of jayati Mat, - Dha [rw] mafia . jd . After 

this what Mr. Rice read as dhirdje is not traceable but in 
its place I read ra[S\ammd tinpa.[ti] . . . lea ... . Mr. Rice’s 
pati kata , etc., gives no meaning. His dhi ra je pa ti ha ta 
corresponds to my Wa[^d]mmd anapadi. I have no doubt 
that after Dhammamahdrdjo followed (Mayu)rasammd dnapa(ya) 
ti, A better rubbing and facsimile would disoloee the true 
forma of the six blurred letters after pa and the four letters 
after ha and before rand. MayuraSarma was the first 
Kadamba king. He renewed the grant. 

It is, however, not a necessary corollary that the Kadam- 
bas came immediately after the Chutus. The Chutua and the 
Kadambas were connected, the latter being an offshoot of the 
former (§ 200). Some hostile power must have intervened 
and that was the P a 11 a v a. No room for speculation 
is left in view of the Talagunda inscription wherein Mayura* 
barman is recorded to have carved out his fief at the cost 
of the Pallava territories, and was recognized as a chief in 
view of his lineage, of the Hdriilputra Manavya . 1 The Chutus 
thus were superseded by'the Pallavas in the latter half of the 
third century, and the Pallava king who effected it was the king 
before 6iva Skanda-varman the Pallava, i.e., his father who 
performed an asvamedha. (§ 183). 

163. The K a u n d i n y a s who were on the scene as 
early as the second century A.D. were 
probably the same family who sent out a 
scion to Champa (Indo-China) to be the founder of the 
Kaundinya kingdom there. They seem to have been 
imported from Northern India in the time of the imperial 
Satavahanas. The family was a very respected one. They 
are mentioned with respect in the two Malavalli inscrip¬ 
tions and were related to the royal family. We seem to 

the case of the Pallava grant published in E.I., I, p. 2, where the Pallava 
emperor confirmed the gift made by his father (* bappa ’ 
i E.I., VIII, 31-32 Finsc. lines 2, 7]. 
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have a historical corroboration here of the Champa tradi¬ 
tion of the Kaundinyas. Champa received her colony from 
Southern India led by the Kaundinyas. Another Ka un¬ 
din y a, in the reign of Samudra Gupta, goes to Champa and 
reforms the society there. He was very likely connected with 
this family. The Kaundinyas must have been in touch with 
their Champa branch, which w r ould have been certainly to 
their advantage. In the second, third, and fourth centuries 
they were thus social leaders in the South and the Colonies. 

Identification and History of the Abhiras. 

164. The history of the Abhiras is greatly explained 
by the Puranic data. Although the sue- 
Abhiras cessions of the Abhiras number 10 or 7, 

a republic. they have only 67 years to their credit. 

It is commonly supposed that the Abhiras 
of the time of the Satavahanas founded a kingdom under 
I S v n r a a e n a whose inscription we find at Nasi k. x That 
inscription gives two important pieces of information: (a) 
that Uvarasena who is described as king and in whose 
• 9fch year the record is dated, was not the son of a king, 
his father & ivadatta is described only as an Abhlra com¬ 
moner [Sivadatt-Abhirajmtrasya']; (6) the lady donor of the 
foundation who deposited funds with certain guilds for the 
pious purpose of providing medicines for sick monks of all 
denominations, describes herself as the mother of the Ganapaka 
Vi6vavarman and as the wife of the Qayapaha Rebhila, which 
indicates that the relations had been presidents of a gan a 
republic. It seems that the Abhiras, who rise under the 
imperial Satavahanas, had been a republic and that I 6 v a r a - 
s e n a was the first to assume monarchical title (rajan). He 
is believed to have ousted the Saka-Satrap between the years 
236 and 239 A.D. The Matsya (§ 155) marks the end of the 
Abhiras expressly before the rise of VindhyaSakti, i.e. about 
248 A.D. It seems that with the rise of I6varasena the 
Puranaa close the republican and subordinate period of the 
Abhiras with him. Ten or seven successions in 67 years could 


<SL 


i E.I., Vol VIII , p. 88. 
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only mean republican successions, like the republican succes¬ 
sions of the Pushyamitras and the other °M i t r a s 
which the Puranas give and which are similarly of short 
durations. We do find the Abhiras again as a republican 
community when Samudra Gupta comes on the scene, 
I&varasena probably went out of the Abhlra constitution 
and tried to found a dynasty. In his own time the existence 
of G n a p a k a a is noted in the Nasik inscription. He could 
be even a republican ‘ rajan though, more likely, he wa-s a 
new monarch outside; it is, however, certain that about Ins 
time the Abhiras as a political community ended their 
allegiance to the Satavahana house. The recognition of the 
Abhlra republic by the S&tav&hanas about fi7 years before 
I6varasena would be dated at about 160 A.D. They were 
evidently set up by the Satav£hanas as a buffer against 
Rudradam&n who had been greatly harassed by the 
republican Yaudheyas and the M a 1 a v a s. The SflLta- 
vahanas would have noticed some points of advantage in 
having a republic next-door to their foe, the Satrap. 

165. The confusion betweep the two data (10 and 7) 

in the Pur&nas for the successions of the 
Succession of the Abhiras is due to the next figure in the 
Abhiras, Pur&pas, viz., for the Gurdabhilas which is 

7. The Bhagavata gives them 10 and to 
the Abhiras, 7 ; while the other Puranas give the Abhiras, 10 
and to the Gardabhilas, 7. It is a case of mistake by trausposw 
tion. The other Puranas being unanimous, the 10 successions 
for the Abhiras are to be preferred. 

166. In the time of the Kautilya, as noted above, there 
was the republic of the Saurashtras in Kathiawar. I he 
Abhiras and the Saurashtras seem to have been allied 
and akin to the Y & d a v a s and the Andhaka- 
Vrishnis. 


Identification and History of the &ri-Parvatiyas. 

167. The identity of the 8 r 1-jP a r v a t a has been recently 
established by Dr. Hirananda 6&stri from 
$ri-Parvata. the newly discovered inscriptions at N a - 
garjunikopda, i.e. ‘Nagarj un&’s 
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rict of Guntur, on the Kyish$&« The inscrip¬ 
tions belong to the third century A.D. The hills which enclose 
a valley were fortified ; there are remains of a briok fortifica¬ 
tion, the bricks of which are of the Maoryan type. The place 
was a strong military position and seems to have been a pro¬ 
vincial capital since the Maurya times or earlier. The natural 
defences were strengthened artificially by briok and stone 
fortifications. The bricks measure 20* x 10" X 3" which are the 
measurements of the bricks dug out at Bulandibagh. 1 It 
is evident that the place was a fortified capital of the empire 
of the S&tavahanaB, whose coins (forty-four in number) were 
found along with mason’s tools in the remains of a monastery. 
168. Hero remains of Buddhist stupas with carvings 
in the style of Amaravatl have been exposed 
Thelkah vftku by Mr. Hamid Kuraishi and Mr. Longhurst. 

Dynasty of Eighteen inscriptions were found by Mr. 
Parvata, Andhra- Kuraishi, fifteen of which are incised on 
marble pillars which stood roimd the Mahd- 
Chetiya or the Great Stupa enshrining a 
relic of the Buddha. 3 The inscriptions disclose the name of 
the place as &ri*Parvata. We know the tradition that the 
famous Buddhist saint and scholar N a g ft r j u n a went to 
^rl-Parvata and died there, which, curiously enough, 
is supported by the present name of the hill (Ndgdrjuni 
kmtfa), Yuan Chwang has recorded that Nagarjuna was 
patronised by the Satavahana king. 4 The inscriptions are 
in Prakrit of the Pali type. A number of stone structures 
with decorations and original buildings were erected by certain 
ladies under the direction of the monk-architect Reverend 
Ananda. These ladies were relations of a royal house called 
* the I k s h v a k u [Ikhdku] Dynasty*. We have known 
this dynasty from three inscriptions discovered at Jaggayya- 

1 A.S.R., 1926-27, pp. 156 ft, 1927-28, p. 114; on epigraphy 
so© A.S.R., 1926-27, pp. 185-189. [Since going to the Press I have re¬ 
ceived E.I., XX., i, where the inscriptions have been edited by Dr. Vogel.] 

2 A.S.R., 1927-28, p. 121. 

8 Tbe relio itself has been now found. Modem Revieu (Calcutta), 
1932, p. 88. 

4 Watters, II, 200, 207. 
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in the year 1882, and these inscriptions were assigned 
to the third century A.D. by Dr. Bfihler. 1 The present inscrip¬ 
tions disclose the fact that several royal ladies were ardent 
Buddhists, while the kings were all orthodox Hindus, and their 
capital town (Vijayapuri) was in the valley close by. 2 3 
Most of the inscriptions are dated in the reign of King Siri 
V i r a-P u r i s a-d a t a, between his 6th and 18th regnal years, 
whose date at Jaggayyapeta is the year 20. One inscription 
is dated in the 11th regnal year of Maharaja V&sithlputa 
S i r i Bah u-v a 1 a-C hatamula. [or, Ch&tainvda „ II]. 
These inscriptions along with the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions 
give the following genealogy : 


<SL 


Ch&mtiuiri—Maftiitalavara 8 Maharaja Vfisi fchiputa Hammasiri^ikS 
Kamdasiri, of the PGkiyas Ikh&ku Siri ChatainQla 

[E.I. XX, 18] 


1 


Adavi Ch5tisiri=AfflAd- 
talavara c * 


King Modharlputa 

KhamdasSgaramnaka. Daughterr=Siri Virapurisadata— 

=Bhat.idev6 


Mamdevi * 


r Bapieirinika, 
Mahadevi 


Chhathisiri, 

Mati&devi 


Kodabalisiri Mah&rftju Siri B&huvala 
=MahSr«ja of Ch&tamula [II] & 

VanavSsa * 

1 I.A., XI, 250. 

2 A.S.R., 1927-28, 117. 

3 Talavara seems to be connected with what in the Law Reports 
figures aa ‘ tarw5<J \ which is equivalent to an impartible raj. Mah&- 
talavara would mean a 4 * 6 great r5js*—a big Jagird&r. 

4 Married to Matuidandanayaka Khamda=Visakhariii;iaka T of the 

Dhanakaa* 

6 The names may be restored into Sanskrit thus : 

Virapurisadata — V(ra Purnshadatta ; Cfuirhiisiri—SdntiSri; ffa/nrhp- 
eirirhiiikd^zHarmya-^rlko; Chhathi—Shastyhl (goddess Katydyani); 
Chdta—ffala [meaning,—‘happy ’]. 

Dr. Hirananda SAstri’s reading ‘Bahuvala* is corroct (see plate 11) 
where it is a clear four-cornered b ; Ehu° as read by Dr. Vogel is not borne 
out by the plate. In plate G the letter b is misformed, but the full form 
is in H where it occurs twice and in both caeca it is clearly 6. 
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ira Purisadata married three cousins, two of whom are 
called Mahadevl in inscriptions of the same date [15.1. XX, 
pp. 19-20]. Bhatideva was probably the eldest queen, being 
the mother of Ch&taraula II. There were four more royal ladies 
who made donations but their relationship is not given. Then 
names are: 

1. The Mahddevl Rudradhar a-BhaMrika (Jjamka 

(‘ from Ujiain ’), daughter of a Maharaja. She with 
Chanti Siri gave 107 pillars and a large 
amount of dinaras for the Vih&ra attaohed to the 
M a h a-C h e t i y a. 

2. A Mahatalavari, and the mother of the Muhdtalavara 

Mahasendpati V i 1,1 h u s i r i, and the wife of the 
Mahasendpati Mahdtalavara Vasithlputa MahS- 
K u m d a S i r i of the Prakiyas. 

3. Chula Ch&tasirika, mahdsenapatni, wife of 

the Mahasenapati Mahdtalavara Vasithlputa 
Khamda-okalikiremmaijaka of the 
Hiramfiakas. 

There was a Maharaja of Vanavasa, to whom a 
royal lady of the Ikshv&ku family [sister of Ch&tamfila II] was 
married. He was probably the last or one of the last Chutu 
kings, who from his title seems to have become subordinate to 
the Ilcshvakus. It is clear that Chatamula I was originally a 
maharaja, i.e to the Satavahanas; bis title is generally omit¬ 
ted in the inscriptions, he being described merely as Sdri 
Ch&tamula of the Ikshv&kus, and when the title is given [e.g. 
by his daughter, E.I. XX, 18 (B 2 )] it is always maharaja, while 
VIra Purisadata [except twice] is always ‘ King ’ ( Rajan ). The 
son of the latter, Chatamula II, is always ‘ Maharaja ’ (E.I. XX, 
24). This shows that the royal position was assumed by 
Ch&tamula I and lasted for only one generation more, having 
been lost in the time of Chatamula II. That Rudradhara- 
Bhattarika was the daughter of the Mahar&ja of Ujjavini 
proves that in the time of the Ikshvakus there was a Hindu 
ruler in Avanti, and not a Satrap, a fact confirmed by Puranic 
history and other sources. Rudradhara-Bhattanka father 
must have been a member of the Bh&ra-Siva Empire. 
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169. King Siri Chatamula (I) had performed Agni - 
hotra, Agni&hloma , Vdjapeya and ASvamedha , and was a wor¬ 
shipper of Mahasena, marshal of the gods. They had 
the Ikshvaku custom of marrying cousins. Their 
toleration of Buddhism is remarkable. Almost every lady 
of the royal family was a Buddhist but no king or any other 
male member has made a single donation in his own name, 
although they must have supplied funds to their ladies. 
The IkshvakuK followed the religious policy of the Sata- 
vahanas, their late sovereigns. Their reign was peaceful. 
According to one of the inscriptions of the time of Y r ira Purusha- 
data, visitors from Vahga, Vanavasa, China-Chi lata, Kasmlra, 
Gandhara, etc. and Ceylonese monks frequented Nagarjuna’s 
Hill. 


”§L 


170. According to the soript of the inscriptions of the 
family of Ch&nti Siri, she lived in the third 
Mutual influence century. Biihler placed \ Ira Purisa- 
between the South data, who was nephew and son-in-law to 
and the North. Lady Chanti Siri, in the third century 
A.D. 1 The a^vamedha of King Ch & t a- 
ra a 1 a (I) seems to have been performed about 220 A.D., soon 
after the end of Chandasati, the last of the Imperial 
Satavahana dynasty in Andhra. 2 The same sacrifices were 
performed a few decades later by the P a 11 a v a king l^iva 
Skandavarman ( Aggithoma , Vdjapeya , ASvamedha*), and 
with some Brahmanic additions and on a grander scale, by the 
Vak&taka Emperor Pravarasena I. The history of the 
North and the South here become interconnected, 

17L The family was of a good Kshatriya stock from the 


1 I.A., XI, 258. 

2 His record of about 210 A.D. is found there [E.I., XVIII, 318]. 
With the next king, Pulom&vi (III), the PurSnas close the dynasty 
J.B.O.R.S, XVI], who does not soem to have succeeded to tho whole of 
his predecessor’s kingdom. 

8 E.I., Vol. I, p. 5. The adjectives applied to J§iva Skandavarman’s 
father are borrowed from the Ikshvaku style, denoting an immediate 
political succession : 

(IkshvSku) hirana-ko\i-go~ sutmahasa - kola - $ata - sahasa duyisa. 

(P&llava) aneka-h/iroga-kodi-go-hcUa • <saiam}\a**a - ppadayino* 
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orth. Thoy married cousins like the ancient Ikshvakus. 
They very likely had migrated to the South in the imperial 
days of the SStavahanas when the latter reached the United 
Provinces and Bihar. King ChStamuia I was the first 
Sri-Parvata Ikshvaku to declare his full sovereignty, probably 
towards the end of his reign; it is significant that his name 
has been mentioned in the inscriptions without a title, except in 
the inscription of Bhatideva where he is given his feudatory 
title—‘ Maharaja.’ Vlra,purisadata alone had the title of King. 
Chatamula II is only known in the inscriptions by the feuda¬ 
tory title of Mah&r&ja. He sought to revive the Southern 
Empire of Dakshinapatha, and he inaugurated it with an 
aAvamedha. The Ikshvakus tried to be the Southern poli¬ 
tical counterpart of the Bharaifivas of the North. Chfitamula 
(I) was evidently influenced by the example of the Bharasivas 
who had already carried out their programme with success in 
the North and in the Central Provinces up to the frontiers of 
Andhra. The intimate connection of the Ikshvakus with 
the North is confirmed by one of the Ikshvaku queens being 
an UjjayinI lady. 

172. We may take it that the Ikshvaku dynasty thought 
of empire-building after C h a n d r a-S a t i Satavahana, about 
220 A.D. 1 Taking the three generations, the family would 
have oomo to a close about 250-260 A.D., which would agree 
with the Purana3 dating their fall with the rise of VindhyaSakti. 
They had been brought into existence by the Satavahanas about 
the same time as the Chutus and the Abhlras. The Chutus 
and the Abhlras protected the West; similarly the Ikshvakus 
were posted in the East. Chatamula II was probably the 
last king of the line. In the 10th year of a feudatory Maharaja 
< the lord father (happasvainin )’ of Siva Skandavarman Pallava, 
we find the Pallava government in possession of Andhradeki, 


<SL 


l E.I., XVIII, 318. The inscription of King Vaaithiputa Sami 
[svatnin] C h a in d a s a t i is dated in his 2nd year, in ma 1, he 2, di l, 
which Mr. Krishna Saatri takes to be Margadirsha bahula prathnmS and 
calculates to correspond with December, 210 A.D. Cf. the PurSnic date for 
that long (228 A.D.-231 A.D.) in J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 279. The above 
inscription is at Kodavati, nine miles from PithSpuram. 
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i.e. by about 270 A.D. (§§ 180, 187) the Ikshvakus have 
retired into the unknown. The time of these rules would thus 
approximately be 

Chatamiila I (220-230. A.D.) 

Puri sadat a (230-250. A.D.) 

Chat am ula II (250-260. A.I>.) 

§ 172 A Tlie Art at Sri-Parvata wliich sculptured in the 
round a &aka as a door-keeper 1 is to be 
referred to the Satavahana period. Giving 
the honour of a door-keeper to the 6aka 
antagonist would fix its period, and so 
would do also the Satavahana coins found in one of the 
monastery remains. The freezes, and the sculptures in the 
round, are part and parcel of the Art of Ataaravati which may 
be called the Vengi School of Indian Art. It goes back to pre- 
Christian centuries as evidenced by the Amaravatl inscriptions 
(E.1., XV, 267). I think the superb animated carvings of Arnara- 
vati are works contemporary with the Satavahana whose 
personal name was $hi-yen4e-ka or Shan-Ve-Jca (Watters, ii, 
207), which seems to mo to represent 6dntakarrui, a name wliich 
occurs thrice in the Satavahana list. I ho tradition w hich 
Yuan Chwang heard that the king was a patron of Nagarjuna 
may be apocryphal, unless Nagarjuna nourished in B.C. The 
original stupa was, according to Yuan Chwang, by A A o k a. 
The Iksbvaku work was an imitation of the Satavahanas. 
Satakarni II alone was rich enough to decorate the Andhra 
tope of ASoka; he had a very long reign (100-44 B.C., J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 278) to accomplish it, which agrees with Yuan Chwang’s 
description of the long fife of the king; and his son’s reign is 
a recorded date at Amaravatl (Liiders, no. 1248). The story that 
Nag&rjuna gave Santaka Satavahana gold out of rock to 
replenish his treasury depleted in building the stupa, may have 
its basis in his discovering and recognising the gold ores of 
Mysore or Balaghat. Nagarjuna had especialised in the know¬ 
ledge of metals and chemistry among his other achievements 
in a long life. 


1 Modem Reviewy Calcutta, July, 1932, p. 8&. 
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XVI. The Pallavas and Their Origin. 

173. ThePallavas who sufjerseded the I k s h v a k u s 
and the C h u \ u a, the last remnants of the 
Position of the Satavahanas, have a most important position 
PaVlavae in Indian in Indian History. They are the 
History. Vakatakas and the Guptas of the South. 

They introduced Sanskrit in the South as 
the Vakatakas did it in the North. They established Saivaism 
as the State religion in the South as the V&katakas did the 
same in the North. Just as the Guptas gave a permanent 
stamp of Vaishnavism on Northern India which has come 
down to our own time, so the Pallavas imprinted Saivaism 
on Southern India which has come down to us. As the Vaka- 
j takas and the Guptas unified Northern India, so the Pallavas 
. established the unity of the South which came down to the last 
I days of Vijayanagara. The Pallavas beautified the South with 
sculpture and architecture, just as the Vakatakas and the Guptas 
did the North. The Pallavas introduced a system of Hinduism 
in the South which was common to the North and the South. 
That system became truly the imperial and universal social 
system for the whole of B h a r a 1 a v ar s h a, i.e. India- 
with-Further India. A unity which. Asoka had failed to 
achieve was accomplished in the India of the Vakatakas and the 
Pallavas. And that unity of civilization is a legacy enjoyed 
to-day. They turned K 3» fi c h i the old capital of the Cholas, 
whioh had been outside the limit of Aryan sanctity, into another 
sacred Kaal, and under them the South became as sacred a 
Hindu-land as the North. * Bharatavarsha? which in the time 
of Kharavela was probably confined to the North only, 1 was 
given a new definition to include the land up to Cape Comorin. 
4 Art/dvarta * and ‘ Da kshindpaiha ’ gave way to 'Bhdratavarsha * 2 
And the Hindu historian in the Vishnu Purana composed a 
national anthem, saying, 

Even the Gods congratulate and envy the born-Indian ; 1 the 
Indian , born in Bhdratavarsha , is bles sed \ sing the Devas 
in heaven. i Let us be bom in that land / 3 

i E.I., XX, p. 72, Lino 10. 

* Vishnu Pur&na, Bk. II, Ch. 3. 1—23. 

3 Ibid., 2r-26; See above p. 160. 
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The point of view becomes Indian from that of Aryan, and 
the Indian [Bhdratl santatih] includes all the children of the soil, 
Aryan and non-Aryan. 1 

174. The Pallavas who turned the South into a 
sacred Hindu-land were Brahmins, 

who ’ as they proudly aay in their in9ori p- 

to the N&gas. txons, raised their position by their austere 

political deeds and became Kshatiriyas. 
The statement is strictly true. V i r a k u r c h a, the founder 
of the Pallava Dynasty, was invested with the insignia of 
full sovereignty by his marriage with the N&ga Princess, 
daughter of the Naga emperor. 2 The N&ga emperor at 
the time, in the latter half of the third century, was 
the Bhara6iva Naga whose dominions extended through 
Nagpur and Bastar up to the confines of the Andhra 
country. Virakuroha [or, °-korcha], an inscription of whose 
grandson found in Andhradesa mentioning him as beginning the 
line gives him the feudatory title of ‘Maharaja 9 and the descrip¬ 
tion of one who though endowed with the highest BrahmaDa- 
hood (paranui-brahmanya) attained the position of a Ksliatriya 3 , 
was thus a member of the Bharasiva empire with the position 
of a sub-king. In the Andhra country itself there hod been no 
N&ga dynasty before. There were the Ikshvakus 4 and before 
the Ikshvakus there were the Satavahanas. The Nagas who 
installed Virakuroha Pallava must hare enjoyed an imperial 


1 Ibid,, verse J7. 

2 I S.I.I., ii., 508. 

8 e.i., 

308 [Dar^i copperplates]. Here the Maharaja is called Virakorcha- 
varman. This is the oldest record mentioning his name. 

4 There was a family of the B y 1 li a t-p h a 1 ft y a n a a (E.I., VI, 
315) in tho KriahpS District who were probably feudatories to the Ikshvft- 
kus or to tho early PaLlavas. We do not find an/ trace of the family of 
J ayavarman Briha t-p hal&yana before or after him. The 
letters of his copperplates agree with the letters on tho plate of Siva Skanda- 
varman, the Pallava Yuvaraja (E.I., VI, 84). Does Brihat-Phala stand 
for the BribcU-Bana, the well-known Southern family, phala being the 
arrowhead (65 na) ? The Bfihat-BSiiftS were feudatories to the Pallavas 
in the time of Mayura^arman (E.I., VIII, 32). Probably both bana and 
•phala were translations of some Tamil word. 



Andhra in the 
Naga Empire, c. 
310 A.D. 
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position and must have been on the borders of the Andhra 
kingdom. These conditions are fulfilled only by the imperial 
Bharatiya Nagas. 

175. We get help and corroboration here from the 
Buddhist history. In 310 A.D., according 
to Siamese Buddhist history, Andhraclesa 
was under Naga kings, from whom per¬ 
mission was taken to transfer a portion 

of the tooth relie to Ceylon from Dantapura in Andhrade^a. 1 
The place in Andhradesa is called Majcrika , which I think 
is the name of the branch of the Godavari now called Manjhira , 2 * 
The ‘ Naga ’ king described by the Buddhists must be the Pallava 
king who was under the Naga empire and was at the time 
(c. 300 A.D.) a descendant of tho Naga Emperor, having 
sprung from the Naga princess married by Vi'rakiircha (§ 182 if.). 

176. Who were these PaUavm? This question has been 

sought to be answered by various scholars 
since the discovery of this dynasty from 
their copperplates. ‘ Pallava 5 has remained a 
mystic, undeeiphered figure. It was fashion¬ 
able to regard every unexplained dynasty 
as being of foreign origin, and in that vogue the Pallavas became 
Parfchians. But the conscience of the historians was not 
satisfied and almost instinctively they came to the conclusion 
that the Pallavas were natives of the country. But they 
regarded them as Dravidian or connected with the Dravidians 
of Ceylon. All these theories have ignored written records and 
materials which leave no room for any controversy. The 
Pallavas have suffered at the hands of historians a fate similar 
to that of the S mi gas. They have been deprived of their true 
status which is one of good, pedigreed Brahmins. The Surigas 
had been declared to be foreigners, until the present writer was 
instrumental in showing that the Siuigas were Vedic Brahmins 
and the founders of a Brahmin empire, a finding which has 
now been universally accepted. The key of their origin was 


Who were tho 
Pallavas ? 


1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography oj India (ed. 1924), p. 612. 

2 Ibid., p. fiOo. Cunningham thinks that the stupa from which the 

relic was removed was the same as tho Amar&vati one. 
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iiound in the orthodox literature of the country. We should 
employ the same method again with regard to the Pallava 
ethnology. The code to decipher the Pallava mystery 
is locked ir the Puranas, in their Vindhyaka history. Tho 
code is this : A branch of the Imperial V i n d h y a k a b, 
i.e. the Imperial V h k a t a k a s, became kings of 
A n d h r a d e £ a which had become connected with the Vaka¬ 
taka province of M ekal &. This Mckala I have identified as a 
province of ‘ Sapta-Kosala/ below the Maikal range of bur maps, 
i.e. the British district of Raipur and the Indian Slate of B as tar. 
These Vakataka sub-kings of Andhrade^a ruled in save n 
successions from the time of Vindhyasakti the founder 
of the Vakataka power, down to the time of Samudra Gupta’s 
conquest. We have thus one index hero for identification. 
Another index is the caste and gotra of the Vakatakas. We 
know from their inscriptions that the Vakatakas were Brahmins 
and that they were B h a r a d v a j a s. The third fact is 
that they belonged to Aryavarta and their language was 
Northern, not Dra vidian. The fourth fact that we have consists 
in the date of Vindhyasakti and his dynasty. And the fifth 
fact that we have is that when Vindhyasakti arose, the Naga 
emperors w ere ruling over Aryavarta and the Central Provinces, 
and that Vindhyasakti himself came to the forefront on account 
of them and out of them, the Kilakila Nagas — tatah Kilaki - 
lebhyas chu V indhyamklir bhavishyati. The sovereigns and 
emperors of Vindhyasakti were the Kilakila Nagas, i.e. tho 
Bharasiva Nagas (§11 ff.). Now let us see where we can find all 
these five marks of identification of these Andhra sub-kings of the 
Vindhyakas, in the Pallavas. Tho kings of the Andhra country 
up to c. 250 A.I). were certainly the Ikshvakus on the east-coast, 
contemporary w’ith whom were the Chutu Satav&hanas on the 
west-coast. The time of Vindhyasakti is from 248 to 288 
[or, 244] A.D. In this period, avc find the Pallavas superseding 
the Ikshvakus and the Chut us. The Pallavas according to 
their own deeds and documents, executed on copperplates 
about 300 A.D. or a little earlier, 1 describe themselves as 

1 Cf. Krishna ^Satri, ‘ the Prakrit charters of 3iva-Ska miavarman 
and Vijaya>Skandavarimn do actually belong at least to the beginning of 
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B h a r a cl v a j a s, the identity of whose gotra is made further 
clear by the later documents of the dynasty. They were the 
Bharad vajas of the family of Drou;ic h ft r y a and Ai v a t- 
t h a in a n. They, therefore, belonged to the same Brahmin 
gotra to which Vindhya^akti belonged. Their language in 
their copperplates is Prakrit or Sanskrit, not Dravidian. 
The variety of Prakrit they use in their earliest copperplates 
is northern. Very soon in the third generation, immediately 
on the close of the JNmga empire, they begin to employ 
S a n & k r i t, the style of which is V&kataka. Like the imperial 
Vakatakas they are 8 a i v a by religion. As we have already 
seen, it is stated in the documents of the Pailava dynasty that 
the founder of the Pailava dynasty was made king by the 
Naga emperor on the former's marriage with a Naga princess. 
The Puranas give to these descendants of VindhyaSakti, the 
i Inga of Andhrade^a up to the time of Samudra Gupta, seven 
successions, and the early Pallavas up to Samudra Gupta’s time 
do number seven successions (§ 183]. Thus all the marks 
of identification respond to the Vakataka indices. Their 
gotra is identical, their language and religion, their age and 
date, their Naga allegiance all agree entirely. And so does the 
number of successions of the Pallavas up to the time of Samudra 
Gupta with the number of successions given by the Puranas 
to the Andhra branch of the Vindhyaka dynasty. No room 
for doubt is thus left on the question of identification. The 
Pallavas were a branch of the Vakataka*. And when their 
inscriptions say that they were in the line of Drona and 
Asvatthaman, they record a truthful tradition. The Vakatakas 
did belong to the line of Drona and ASvatthaman, being 
Bharadvajas. And I have personally found the tradition still 
alive at Bagat, the original home of the Vakatakas in Bundel- 
khand, that their home (Bag&t) is still called the village of 
Dronaeharya, the military professor of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas [§§ 56-57], The northern culture of the Pallavas in art 

Mr 4th century a.d., if not earlier ’ [E.I., XV, 248]—a view with which 
I fully agio©. The writing which is of fche Naga typo was introduced in 
the South for fche first time by the Pallavas; the tops*of letters are 
headed (lined), though not box-headed. 
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and religion, for which they stand out as the greatest dynasty 
of the South, thus stands explained. The Poliavas wore ueither 
foreigners nor Dravidians, but good Brahmin aristocrats 
from the North, military by profession, 

177. We have in the example of the ‘ G a h g ft D y n a s t y 9 

a purely assumed dynastic title, unconnected 
'Pallava.’ with the gotra or personal name of the 
founder. Similarly the word Pallava , which 
means a * branch / probably stands for the ‘Junior 
Dynast y,’ like the ‘ C h u t u b * of the imperial Satav&hanas, 
whom they superseded. As the C h u % u s were to the imperial 
family of the 8 a t a v a h a n a s, so the P a 1 1 a v a s w ere to the 
Imperial Bharadvaja Vaka takas :— 4 branch’ i.e. 
the Lesser Dynasty, The first Pallava king bears the name 
Vlrakurcha ; kurcha means a bundle of twigs—almost the 
same as Pallava . The real name seems to be V i r a which is 
repeated in the name of his grandson Viravarman (§ 181 If.). The 
name of the other son of Vindhyasakti was Pravira, who was 
probably the younger, as he had a very long reign. As Pravira 
married his son to the daughter of the N a g a Emperor 
and thereby succeeded to the Naga empire, similarly Vira 
had married a Naga princess and was made king of Andhradesa 
[winch his father as a Naga general had probably conquered]. 
The Pallava inscription correctly relates that the ancestors 
of Vlrakurcha used to assist the Naga emperors in their 
government, that is, thej' were Naga officers; we have already 
seen that Vindhyasakti was at first only an officer, probably 
the chief general of the Naga emperors (§59). The use of 
the word Bhara in the inscription in connection with the burden 
of government of the Naga king may or may not have an echo 
of the j Bhara of the ‘ Bhara 6iva Naga.’ 1 

178. The Paliavas naturally adopted the imperial Vaka- 

taka heraldic marks, which is evident from 
Pallava insignia. their seal [S.IX, ii, 521] and the subsequent 
history of Imperial Insignia in Southern India 

i !—Velurpolaiyam 

Plates, verso 4, S.I.I., II, 507-608. [C/. App. A, below on the place-name 
.BhU'bhara.] 



‘ Dluvrrm - Mafia - 
raj&dhiruja 
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(§§61 and ns .; § 86). The Pallavas have on their seal G a h g a 
and Yamuna, which are known V aka taka insignia. They 
have probably also Makara -St*andard or ' Makara-Toram ' in 
common. 1 They have the Bull of Siva in common, facing 
leffc (proper right). 2 

179. The Pallavas and the Vakafakas never come in con¬ 
flict. The Early Pallavas never strike their 
own coin. Siva S k a n d a-v a r m a li, the 
second king, introduced a new regal title. He 
called himself * Dharma- Alan 7 rdjddhiraja' i.e. 4 the rightful 
overlord of Maharajas [Emperor] ’ or 4 the Emperor by virtue of 
Dharma \ This title had not been used by the Satavabanas. It 
was an importation from the North, it was a Hindu edition or 
rather a Hindu counter-title of the Rushan ; Daivaputra Shdha - 
nushclhi. Instead of being a Daivaputra , the Pallava king places 
his olaim on his adherence to the orthodox law and the orthodox 
civilisation, which was quite in conformity with the law of 
Hindu constitution. He was substituting Dharma for the 
divine Daivaputra. It should be noted that the Ikshvakus 
never used this title and they were simply Ha jam or kings * 
like their late masters the Satavahanas, following the old Hindu 
style. 3 Thus we have a full effect of the northern imperial idea 
in the Pallava beginnings. When the A r y a v a r t a Branch 
of Vi n d h y a 3 a k t i attains the imperial position just after 
or in the life-time of &iva Skandavarman (I), the same idea 
of Dharma & o v e r e i g n t y on a bigger scale is found. 
The All-India SamrIt had a Dharma raison d’etre as fully 
set out in the Malm - Bharata. 

i gee the open mouth of the ,nimal in the Pallava seal in E l., VT3,, 
144 and on Rudrasentt’s coin (§§ 61, 36). 

a geo the seal in E.I., VIII, 144, and the bull on the Vflkatakn coins 
reproduced in Part II of this book. The bull is made recumbent in the 
later Pallava documents. 

3 In one of the Ikshv&ku inscriptions (E.I., XX, 23) all tha throe 
kings are callod ‘ maharaja \ This is one of the last records. Probably 
at that time the independent position had been lost. They had been 
originally mahSriijas. The first Ikshvaku to adopt the title of king (rajan) 
was Vim Purushadabta. His son was only Maharaja. 


§L 
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When the main Vakafaka branch acquired the title of the 
Sa m rat, the title of MahdrdjadMrdja was naturally dropped 
by the Pallava family. Biva-Skandavarman was the first and 
the hist inan in our period to have assumed the imperial style 
in the South. 1 That Siva-Skandavarmau was already gone 
before Samudra Gupta’s time is evident from Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription where the ruler of Kafichl is Vishnugopa. Tlie 
time of Siva-Skandavarman thus necessarily falls in the reign 
of the Samrat Pravarasena I. Prom the time of Pravara- 
sena I the Pallava king remains Dharr>ta-Mahdrdja , and the 
title allowed to the first G a zi g a king who wa • installed in the 
time of Pravarasena, was Dharma - A dh irdj a (§ 190). The style 
of Dkarrm- Maharaja becomes fixed with the Pal lavas and the 
Kadamhas in the South, and it travelled from the South before 
400 A.D. to Champa (Cambodia) 2 . 

180. S i v a-S kandavarm an, as the Grown Prince, 
rather as 'the junior governor’ (Yuvamahdrdja Bhdraldya - 
mgotlo Pallavdnarh Siva - Skariula - vammo —E.I., VI.. 80) issued 
a charter of land-grant in the A n d h r a-p a t h a from his seat 
at Kanchipura addressed to the officer at D li a n y a k a t a k a, 
in the 10th year (of his father’s reign). It show that the 
Pallava dominion in the second generation had grown, at the 
cost of the Tamil states, to a magnitude justifying the ambi¬ 
tion of &iva-Skandavarman. The Dharma-tnaharajadiurfij &iva- 
Skandavarman describes his father 3 as Mahdrdja Bappa-svamin 
(sami), which shows that his father started life as a feudatojry 
and that va-Skandavarman was the first dynast to adopt 
the full royal title. His father had reigned for 10 years or 
more, the grant of the YuvamaharSja &iva-Skand,ivarman 
being dated in the 10th year. It seems that his father was 
a feudatory of the Nagas, and succeeded to the settled and 
well-organized government of the Ikshvakus which is evident 


1 See Southern List, of Kielhom (E.I., Vol. VII, p. 105). 

2 There we find Bhaclravarman using it. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar’s 
4 ChampG: Ek. Ill, 3. 

2 E.I., I, 6 . VBappa' distributed krorca of gold which should really 
refer to an ciipamedha. [Cf. here the description of Chatarauia I (E.I., XX, 
16)]. E.I., I, 8. His son describes himself as *of tho dynasty of the 
Pculavcm \ L.I., VI, 82. 
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com these two Prakrit copperplates of his son and the Ikshvaku 
records. 

181. Vlravarman and his son Skandavarman II were also 
contemporaries of Pravarasena I. In Skandavarman IPs time 
the official language of the Pallava Court changes from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit. His daughter-in-law who dates her gift in his 
reign (E.I., VII, 143) uses Prakrit, but Skandavarman himself 
(E.I., XV) and his son Vishpugopa employ Sanskrit. And the 
Sanskrit style is continued by the successive generations. If 
the Yuvamaharfija V i & h p u g o p a of K&ftohl (I.A., V, 50, 
154) be the Vishaugopa of Samudra Gupta, which seems to be 
certain, wo have another proof of the Vakataka affinity in this 
change of the official language of the charters. Vishnugopa 
imitates the Bhara£iva description of the V&kataka documents : 
Yathavadahrita-aneka- 
A6 vamedhanitm Pallavanara. 1 

‘ The Pallavas who had completed with full ceremonies several 
atvamedhas.’ 

This employment of Sanskrit dates from before Samudra 
Gupta's conquest. 

§ 182. The genealogy of the Early Pallavas can be recon¬ 
structed from their own documents on 

Genealogy of the copperplates which are copious. 2 For aU 
Early Pallavas. most every second generation we have a 

copperplate. They have the system of recit¬ 
ing pedigree up to the fourth generation in each ease. The only 
exception to this rule are the charters of $i va-Skandavarinan f 
as he had not completed four generations of kings. I note 
below the grants and the authorities issuing them in their 
clironological order. 

Mayidavolu, issued from Kafichlpura by Yuvamahdraja (Siva) 

E.I.,Vol.VI, Skandavarman (I) 

84, in Prakpta. in the 10th year 

(of his father). 

1 The V&kStaka historiographical btyle found in tho inscriptions of 
Prithivishooa and his successors is a stereotyped style and as such evi¬ 
dently goes back to tho time of the Imperial V&katakas. 

2 It is curious that not a single inscription on stone has been found 
of tho Early Pallavas. r 
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hadagalli, issued from K&nchlpura by Dharma-imh ardjii- 


E.I., I, 2, in dhirdja (Siva) 

Prakfita. Skaudavarman (1), 

in his 8th year. 

DarSi, E.I., I, „ „ * Dasanapura, the capital’ ( adhishfhdna) 

307, in Sans- by the great-grandson 

krit. of Maharaja Vira- 

korchavarinar.. 

Omgo^u, E.L, ,, ,, Tambrapa „ Maharaja (Vijaya) 

XV, 251, in Skandavarman (li) 

Sanskrit. in liis 33rd year. 


On the basis of the genealogies given in the above title- 
deeds executed by these kings, the ancestry and the order 
of succession of the early Fallavas can be ascertained easily. 
Wo are absolutely certain that the great-grandfather of Skanda¬ 
varman II and the father of Skandavarman 1 or &iva 
Skandavarman was K u ra ft r a Vishnu the aAvamedhu • 
yd jin, and that Skandavarman Fs son and successor 
was Vlra varman w r hose son and successor was Skanda¬ 
varman II. The only question left for speculation is the 
position of Vlrakorcha who must come above Skanda¬ 
varman I, being the founder of the dynasty. The R&yakdta 
(E.I., V, 49) and the Velurpalaiyam (S.I.I., II, 507) plates hero 
become helpful. Vlrakorcha or Vlrakurcha, who according 
to the unanimous testimony was the first Pallava king, was 
married to the Naga princess according to the inscriptions, and 
S k a n d a-s i s h y a, i.e. Skandavarman was the son 
of the Naga lady according to the Rayakota plates. 1 * III We have 


l In some text-books it is wrongly assumed that SUanda 
in the R&yakota plates is stated to be the son of Arivatthilmnn from a 
N&ga lady. The text does not allege it. It only mentions that 
Skanda-Aishya who was an adhiraja was the son of a V&ga lady. A4va* 
tth&man is only mentioned oa one of the ancestors. 

In the Velurpalaiyam plates the Skanda-Sishya who is the father of 
Kumftra Vishnu and the grandfather of Buddhavarraan is clearly Skanda¬ 
varman II, whose son, as wo know from the inscription of KumSra Vi*hpu 

III [E.I., VIII, 233], was Kurafira Vishpu II. In the Velurpalaiyam 
plates it is not stated, as has been wrongly assumed by the editor of 
the plates and writers of some text-books, that he (Skanckidishya) was 


misT/fy 
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s to identify Ivumsira Vishnu with Vlrakorcha-varnvan of 
the Dar.4i plate, who would thus be the great-grandfather of 
>Skandavarman II. banskrit is found for the first time employed 
by the latter in the grants ; the Darsi plate which is in Sanskrit 
seems to have been issued by him. Use of two al ternative names 
in documents we know of from the later Vakiifaka plates of 
Prabhavatl Gupta and Pravarasena II, and earlier from the 
inscriptions of AS ok a. The repetition of the name Vtra as the 
name of the son of Skanda-varman I also prdves the identity 
of V Jrakurcha with Kumara-Vishnu I, father of Skanda-varman 
I., grandfather’s name being repeated in grandson’s. The early 
genealogy thus will stand as follows 

1. [Vir akorcha - vunnan] Kumara Vishnu (ruled 10 years 

or rnoro). 


2. Skandavarman I, called >§ivd (ruled for 8 years 
or more). 


3. Viravarman—(no record of his). 

4. Skandavarman II, Vi jaya (ruled for 33 years or more). 
Skandavarman I does not give the name of his father, but 
refers to him only as bappa which stands for ‘ father,’ as later 
kings refer to theirs by the same term bappa-bhattaraka-pada- 
bhaitafy (IvL, K \ . 254 ; I.A., V, 51, 155). The name is supplied 
'y Skandavarman IPs grunt (E.I., XV, 251). Virctk a r c- h a, 
in numerous la ter documents of the family, is mentioned as the 
real founder of the dynasty (occasionally coming after two 
ancestors K dla-bha rt r » and Chuta-pullava \ who are 

the son of Wrakorcha. In verse 7 Skandu-6i&hy,i is clearly stated to 
have flourished * after ’ [tatah] Vtrokoreha and in his lino. The state- 
ment implies n break between the two [of. tatah in I.A., XIX, 24(10), 
and Kiolhom’s opinion theroon in E.I., V, App. No. 105, n.j E.1., II1.4S|! 
These mistakes, and especially tho latter, have led to a great confusion 

m fixing tho identity of tho Pallava kings and in ro-conatruoting tboir 
history. 

. 1 ** thi< ' Kala-bhartri the Kala of tho Pur Sun text • teshtUsanneshu 
halevtt ‘ r' irhcn (tile MumnrUu, etc.) were overthrown by Kala' J ? If go, 
thou the true nemo of Vindhydakti who rises after Ksla, according to the 
rtirSpas, was CMia pallava; and Kfila would hove been a NSga general 
and an ancestor of Vmdhviv$akti. 
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not mentioned as kings), and as already pointed out, in one 
of those later copper pi a ton it is expressly stated that ho was 
given the status of king on account of his marriage with a 
princess of the Naga emperor. The name Vlrakvrcha does not 
recur, except once, in the whole series of the Pallava plates. 
The character and style of the copperplate mentioning the 
name of Vlrakorcha is very early. As we know all the names 
up to the father of Skandavarmar I from the record of the 
grandson of Skandavarman II, it is evident that Vlrakorcha 
is to be placed at the top, as already diseu^ed. About 
Vlrakorcha being the first king there cannot bo any doubt; 
the rest of the tradition about the still earlier names is yet 
unconfirmed, except the fact that the ancestors of Vlrakor¬ 
cha were generals of the Naga emperors. The latter fact is 
true, as they do rise in the Naga period. They owed alle¬ 
giance to no Southern king and there was no Southern 
Naga king near about AndhradeSa where they first come 
into political existence, while the Naga empire was next- 
door to Andhra, in the Central Provinces. 

§ 183. The lines after S k a n d a v a r m a n II is similarly 
well-attested. V i s h n u g o p a, one of the sons of Vi jay a 
Skandavarman II, has left one copperplate dated in the reign 
of Simhavarman I. Sirhhavanaaii I would have been 
proved conclusively to have been the elder brother of Vishpu- 
gopa by the Udayendirara plates (E.I., III, 142), but unfor¬ 
tunately they, in my opinion, are clearly a spurious document, 
being written in a script of several centuries later. However, we 
get the same result, viz. that this Simhavarman was uofc the son 
of Vishnugopa but his elder brother, from Yuvaraja Vishnugopa’a 
document, and the Gahga copperplate (E.I., XIV, 331) whore 
Simhavarman (I) and his son Skandavarman (III) are stated 
to have installed respectively two successive Ganga kings [§ 100]. 
There are also two grants by Simhavarman II, son of 
Vishnu gopa, which recite the genealogy (E.I., VIII 159; 
E.I., XV, 254). Thus the later genealogy on the statements 
of Vishnugopa and his .son and the Ganga plates stands thus ; 
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Skandavarm&n II. 


diibh a varman I Vishnu Gopa fYuvarSja) 

issues grant, T.A., V, 154. 

Skanda varman III. 

Sirfahavarman II (EX, XV, 
254 ; EX, VIII, 159). 

Vishnu Gopa gives the genealogy up to 8k an do varman I wlio is 
described here without * &iva \ as also by 8kandavarman II, 
his father. 1 Siraha varman II gives the genealogy up to Vira- 
varman, a name which is not repeated again in the family 
lino. These two branches really constituted one continuous 
line reigning one after tho other; Vishnu Gopa’s plate (I.A., 
V, 154) is dated under the reign of his elder brother, on the 
extinction of whose line Vishnu Gopa'a son evidently succeeded. 
But there was still another junior branch from Skandavarman 
II. This branch is established by two copperplates (E.I., 
VIII, 143 ; E.I., VIII, 233). The first is the British Museum 
plate byCharndevI, wife of Yuvamahdmja Buddhavarman, 
issued in the reign of Vijaya Stand avar m a n (II), and the 
second is by R uddhavarraan’s son Kumtira Vishnu 
(Ilf) whoso grandfather's name was K u m a r a Vishnu 
(II) and whose great-grandfather was Vijaya Skanda- 
varman. It is thus clear that Buddhavarman who is 
described as Yuvamaharaja by his wife in the reign of Skanda- 
varman II was the son of Kumara Vishnu II, and not of 
Skandavarman II as generally supposed. He was Yuvaraaha- 
raja to his grandfather, and his father had evidently pre¬ 
deceased him. His relationship with Skandavarman (II) 
is not given in the British Museum plate. We know that 
I uvardja s office was a ministerial post open to grandsons 
even in the life time of their fathers. 2 Thus, the complete 
Pallava genealogy for our period will be as follows (those who 
reigned are numbered : nos. 1 to 7 a complete our period) : 


1 As we have already seen in our section on the Chut us (§ 101), &iva 
was merely honorific. Tho repetition of tho word Vishnu in the 
family is probably connected with the name of Vishnu V r i d d h a, 
one of tho early ancostors [Bhftradv&jaa] whom the Vak?Uakas specifically 
mention. Otherwise it would be unexplained, the family being pronoun- 
cedly $aiva. 2 Jayaswal: Hindu Polity , II, 125. 
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k. 

Kum&ra Vishriu Vi rakorcha varman (E.I., XV, 251 ; B.J., I, 397) 
(cwvamtdhin )=N tgu princess (8.1.1., II, 508; E.I., VI, 84); 
10 years or more. 

2. (S'wt) Skandavarman I (E.I., vl. 84 j E.I., X. 2 ; I. A., V, 50.); 

(oAvamedhin) 8 years or more * 1 . 

3. Viravarman (I.A., V, 50, 154). 

4. Skandavarman II (33,1,, XV, 251; I. A., V, 50, 154); 

33 years or more. 


5. Simhavarman I 
[I.A., V, 50], 
reigned 11 years 
or more. 

0. Skandavarman 111 
(E.I., XIV, 331.) 


(7) Vishryu A op a I Kumftra Aisbrm 11 
(I.A., V, 60, 154); [E.I., VIII, 233]. 

[ruled but not 
reigned.] 

(7a) Siriihavarrnan II 
(E.I.. XV, 254 ; 

VIII, 159 ; I.A., 

\, 154), reigned 
8 years or more. 

I 

8. (Vijaya) Vishnu Gopa II 
[M.E.R., 1014, p. 82].i 


9. Buddhavarman 2 

[E.I., VIII, 50, 143}. 


10. KuznSra Vishnu 
III (E.I., VIII, 
50; E.I, VIII, 
143). 


11. Nandivarman 
[&I.I., IT. 501; 

508]. 

12. Siinhavarman 
£8X1., II, 508]. 

I have extended the genealogy beyond our period t«o bring, 
out the utility of the Veliirpahuyam plates [8.1.1., II, 501]. 
These plates furnish the early history of the dynasty with 
which we are dealing, and are important otherwise. They 
give the rise of the family with Vlrakurcha and then give the 
genealogy from Skandavarman II. On the succession of 
Nandivarman I, it gives the important in.f^ Ration that 

1 This plate is called the Naraaaraopet plate. I have ascertained 
by correspondence with the Government of India Epigraphist that it 
is the same plate which is called the Guntur plate or the Churfc plate. 
The owner did not allow a facsimile t» be taken. It is not dated. It 
was issued by 1 King Vijaya Vishnu Gopavarman, son of Sirbhavarman, 
grandson of MahSraja Vishnu Gopavarman and great -grandson of 
Kanda varman (i.e. Skandavarman) from Vijaya Palotkata, in favour 
of a Brahmin of Kundur. It is in Sanskrit. 

* It seems that Buddhavarman reigned after No. 8, which is suggested 
by lus description: W^t WWT in UAl, II, 608. 
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^when Vishnu Gopa (II) was dead and the other hinge were 
all gone, Nandivarman succeeded. It means that after the 
extinction of the line of Vishnu Gopa and the line of Kumara 
Vishnu III the succession opened to him. One Nandivarman, 
is mentioned in the Udayendiram plates [E.I., III, 142] as 
coming after Skandavarman III, son of Simhavarman I. but 
this plate is spurious, being in characters, as already pointed 
out, several centuries later; no reliance can be placed on it. 
Nandivarman I flourished in the line of Kumara Vishnu II 


according to the Veiurpulaiyam dooument. On the death of 
Simhavarman I his son Skandavarman III succeeded and on 
the failure of his lino, Yuvar&ja Vishnu Gopa’s son Simha¬ 
varman IT succeeded. Vishnu Gopa evidently did not accept 
the throne. He ruled but did not reign (§ 187). According to 
the Narasaraopet plates [M.E.R., 1014, p. 82] Simhavarman 
[I s son Vishnu Gopa IT succeeded his father. This is con¬ 
firmed by the list given in Vayalur pillar inscription. 1 After 
Vishnu Gopa 11 the members of the third line from Skanda- 
Varman II came in—first, Buddhavarman and his son Kumara 
Vishnu III, and then his cousin Nandivarman. This is the 
meaning of * so* Viahnugope cha Narendrabrbuie 2 gate tato \jdyata 
Nandimrma \ 

It became customary after Vishnu Gopa I to call every 
ancestor * Mah&r&ja,’ whether he had succeeded to the Pall&va 
throne or not, as in the case of Vishpu Gopa I himself, whom 
Ids son calls only Yuvamahdrdja but his grandson gives the 
title of Maharaja, So the plates of Kumara Vishpu III call his 
ea^h ancestor • Maharaja \ Unless we get actual grants from 
them we cannot be certain of their succession even in a secondary 
line of rulers. On the evidence of the plates only one line seems 
to have ruled, and till now we have no evidence of the existence 
of more than one ruling line of the dynasty, \lshnu Gopa I, 
who alone could have l>een the contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
was regent in Simhavarman IFs time and was in charge of 
the government at Kaflchl; hence he would be called Kahche - 
yah;. Members of the family might have been temporary 


l E.I., XVIII, 145. This, a* an original material, i» useless, being 
an amalgam of several list# put together. 2 Road c VfUk. 
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local governors with titles of ‘ Mah&r&ja,* i.e. * Governor ’ or 
‘ Yuvamuhar&ja,’ i.e. 1 Lieu tenant Governor \ 

§ 184. VlrakurchaKumara Vishnu performed 
an atfvamedha, that is, he declared himself 
Early to be the successor of the IkshvAkus 

Pailava kings. It was repeated by & i v a Skanda- 
v a r m a n. Evidently V I r a v a r m a n 
lost KMohT* which had to be conquered back by Kumfira 
Vishnu II. 3 The Velarpalaiyam plates do not call the latter a 
king. He, as a prince, seems to have conquered K A ft c h I for his 
father. Both father and son bad to fight tho C h o 1 a s and 
probably also some other Tamil kings. 5 Bkandnvarman II 
re-established himself at K&fiohl. In his time, the Gang as 
and also the Kada m bas were set up as feudatories on the 
Tamil frontiers (§ 188 ff.). Their similar titles indicate that they 
were all Mah&r&jas to the V&k&taka Emperor. 
Their being Dharm a-m a h a r a j a ft seems to imply that 
they all were appointed by the Sward f, that they belonged to 
a Dharrna Empire established by the Vakatakivs. There was 
practically a continuous fight with the Cholos until Buddha- 
rarm&n broke them. 4 

185. The ancestral state of tho PaUavas is called Nava* 
k h a l?d a. 5 We have a Navar&shtra 
NftVAkhande in the MahA-BMrata, 6 but it was in Wester^ 
India. This Navakhai>da should bo near- 
about Andhra. We have Naw&garh as one of the tradi¬ 
tional ‘ 18 Forest Kingdoms * of Kosala. 7 Its situation is near 


I This name is never repeated in the line; it soonus to have been 
inauspicious and unsuccessful. His bravery, however, is noted in the 
inscriptions ( srqVTffftatftuqi ) • 

* f*WP (verse 8.)-SXI., 
II, 508. 

(verse 7), Ibid . Satyaaena was probably a Cbola or wm»! other 
neighbouring Tamil king. 

* Htrf I (verm? b, 

II, 508. 

i 8X1., II, 515 (verse 6). 

« SabMy 31, 6. 7 Hira Lai, EX, VIII, 280. 
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the Nagpur division of the BbaraAiva kingdom, TotL 
an attack on Andhra was easy. Very likely, the father 
of Vlrakorohavarman was the governor or sub-king in Kosala, 

and from there Andhlta was acquired. 

§ 186. Virakotoha Kumfira Vishnu I must have had 


a fairly long career. He was an a&varnsjlkin 
and the conqueror of K a ft c h 1. Probably 


Chronology. wag h{& BUzerain 0 r his father who con- 

quorod the IkshvSkua and Andhra, and he conquered 
the Ch o 1a» arid occupiedK&flchl. His son BivaSkanda, 
to bo the yuvarfija and the sub-governor of K&ftchl, must have 
been at least 18 or 20 in the 10th year of Virakoroha. The 
capture of K50ohl was accomplished from the Andhra throne. 
Vlrakorcha’s marriago and his recognition as a sub-king could 
not be simultaneous, for in his tenth year Siva Skanda was 
old enough to be the governor of Kufiehl. At his marriage, 
Virakoroha was probably only an adhirdja and not a Maharaja, 
and would have got t he liigher title on the conquest of Kaiichi, 
Placing the conquest of Andhra about. 250-260 A.D., we may 
date the conquest of K&flohl at 265 A.D., and the tenth year of 
Virakoroha as Maharaja would bo about 275 A.D. when Siva 
Skanda. would be about 20. To verify this initial date we have 
a guide in the date of Vishnu Gopa I; let us see if our proposed 

date stands vorified by his date. 

187. If Biva Skandavarman came to the throne, say, 
five years later than the grant by him as Yuvamahanija, i.e. 
in 280 A.D., and ruled for 15 years, his period [280-295 A.D.) 
would agree with the time assigned to him on the basis of the 
script of his charters as discussed above. Vlravarman, 
in whose time KaBohl is lost and to whom no conquest is 
attributed, but who is noted for his bravery and whose name 
is never homo again by his descendants, seems to have died 
on the battlefield at the hands of his Chola enemy. The death 
of Siva Skandavarman would have given a signal for an attack 
bv the Cholas. Vlravarman could not have remained king 
for longer than a year or two. Vlravarman following the 
ancient orthodox custom had taken the name of his grandfather 
V l r a [Korcha], But his name was, as already observed, never 
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-ted. It seems that the Dame Vlra which, came to bo 
associated with a political misfortune—the loss of Kfifiohl 
and a defeat at the hands of the Cholas, was given up by the 
family. Skandavarraan II became, for the second time, 
the founder of the Pallava power, and this time it became 
seated permanently at Kanehl. We should remember that in 
his time the VakJtaka family was led by Pra varasena I 
under whom it reached its zenith, which was a point more 
elevated than that attained by any previous imperial dvnasty. 
Presumably Skandavarraan JI received support from the 
Vakafaka emperor. He assumed the title of 4 Vijaija * de¬ 
servedly. In his long reign he had sufficient time to con¬ 
solidate his, and the Vak&taka imperial, position in the South. 
For over half the period of the reign of Pm varasena I be was 
his contemporary. We should assign him a reign of about 35 
years, 33rd year being his recorded date. After him we have one 
record of the reign of his son Simhavarman I and of the 
governorship of his another son Vishnu Gopa. But of 
his grandson Skandavarraan III we have no record, 
and os the latter was succeeded by the son of Vi shim Gopa 1, 
his reign must have been a short one. Evidently, Vishnu 
Gopa was defeated by Samudra Gupta before his coronation 
and according to the well-known custom he abdicated in favour 
of his son and never became legally Maharaja, i.e. though he 
ruled, he did not reign. The dated chronology would stand 
thus : 


1. Vlrakurcha Kumara Vishnu (at 

Kaiichl). 

2. [&iva] Skandavarraan I 

3. Vlravarman 

4. (Vijaya] Skandavarraan II 

6. Simhavarman I 

0. Skandavarraan III .. 

7. Vishnu Gopa I 
7A. Simhavarman II 


c. 265-280 A D. 

c. 280-205 A.D. 
c. 295-297 A.D. 
c. 297-332 A.l). 
c. 332-344 A.D. 
c. 344-346 A.D. 
c . 346 

c. 346-360 A.D. 


This is fully confirmed by the date of Vishnu Gopa whicj*^uf 
gather from the history of Samudra Gupta. 
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Subordinate Brahmin Kingdoms ot the South : 

THE G A N O A S AND THE K.ADAMBA 8. 


§ 188. Under the Pallavas there carae into existence a 
sub-kingdom of the Brahmin Iv a n v a- 
Th© Brahmin y a n a s, who after their original homo 
G a it g & Dynasty, adopted their dynastic name ‘ the Dynasty 
of the Gahgd,' like ‘ the Magadha Dynasty/ 
of the Kalinga kings under the Guptas. The kings of the 
G a h g a Dynast y, from the third king, were installed 
In each generation by the Pallavas of whom Simhavarman 
the * Pallavendra* [* the Pallava emperor , ], and also his 
successor Skandavarman (III) are named in their earliest 
genuine copperplate. 1 These K fin vay anas very likely were 
an off*shoot of the imperial K&nvftyanos of Magadha, the 
last king of whom (Sularman) was taken prisoner [ vvm w) 2 
and removed to the South by the S&tavfihana. 8 From the 
point of view of cultural history the Brahmin subordinate 
dynasties become important. There had been already a class 
of political Brahmins in the South. 

§ 189. The Kaundinyas, whom we have already 
noticed, were introduced into the South 
A Brahmin from North in the days of the Sata- 
Arfstocraoy in v&hana empire which once embraced both 

the South. the South and the North. The tradition 

of certain Brahmin families coming to the 
South from A h i c h h a t r a in the time of the ancestors of 
M a y u r a A a r m a n M ft n a v y a, 4 who, as we shall presently 
see, belonged to the Ohutu Satakarni family, seems to have 
been based on history. The Satav&hanas married into a 
few exclusive Brahmin families, e.g. of the Gautama gotra, 
Vasishtha gotra, M a t h a r a gotra, H & r 11 a gotra, etc. 
There was a large settlement of the Gautamasin the South 
[Mysore].* The Ikshvakus followed that tradition strictly, 


I R.I., XIV, 333. 

* Mataytv, Par pi ter, Purtiua Text, p. 38. 3. 6. 

» XVI, 234. * E.C., VU t 8k. 186. 

* EX., VII, Introduction, p. 3. 
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to some extent also the K a d a ra b a s. Tho Brahmiu 
families occupied the position of aristocracy in the South. 
They remained exclusive and were intimately connected with 
the royal families. The Aiyars and Ayangars are still the 
iuiI aristocrats of the South. The Brahmin rulers of the 
early centuries, now succeeded by tho Vfik&vaka-Pallavas and 
the Gangas of the revivalist period, and their matrimonial 
Brahmins wero the makers of Southern India, who 
by introducing their culture in tho South made Dokshib&- 
pat ha an integral part of Hindu India, and they truly extended 
the boundaries of Bh&ratavarshato include tho whole 
of the South. 

§ 190. The G anga genealogy for our period may be 


reconstructed on the basis of tho first 
Early Ganga undoubtedly genuine copperplate of the 

genealogy, Gangas, published by Mr. Rice in the 

Epigraphia Jndica , XIV, 331, which is of 
the latter part of the fourth or the early part of tho fifth 
century A.D. (circa 400 A.D.). 1 have extended tho hue by 
adding one more name from other reoords to fix and to verify 
the chronology. The genealogy will stand as follows • 


Konkanivarraan, dharmddhirdja 

Madlmva (I), Mahddhiraja 
Ayyavarman (Ari 1 or Harivarman), Oanyardja 
(installed by Simhavarraan, Maharaja , 
of the Pallava Dynasty). 

| 2 

Madhava (II), Mahdrdja , the Simhavarman, installed 
by Skandavarman III, Mahdrdja, of the 
Pa Havas. 


Aviiiita Kongani, Mahddhiraja (married a daughter 
of the Kadamba king K&kusibavarman, sister 
of Krisbnavairman, Mahddhiraja ).* 

1 Cf. Kiolhom'a List, E.X., VTIi Supplement, p. 4. 

* [According to Mr. Bice, a Yilihu u Gopa was probably left out by mis- 
take between Ayya and Madhava IIJ E.I., XIV, 333; Cf. Kielhorn, p. 5. 

5 Kielhorn, p. 6 . Mr. Rice, E.I., XIV, 334, thought that MAdhava II 
[whom he calls ‘ MAdhavu III ’, counting Kongspivarniaa’a j ^raonal 
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.^y §101. The marriage of Avinlta Kongani with a 
Kadamba princess is alleged by the Gahga documents and 
seems to be confirmed by the reference in the Talugunda ins¬ 
cription of K&kusthavarraan to the political marriages brought 
about by Kakusthavarman. Krishnavarman I whose 
sister Avintta Kongani is recorded to have married, was the son 
of KakuHt h a. 1 The time ofAvinltaKohganiis thus 
fixed by Kakustha 9 a time ( c . 400 A.I).). Ayyavarman, 
the third prince, was installed by the P a 11 a v a Simha- 
v a r m a n It whose time is about 330-344 A.D. (§ 187), and 
M & d h a v a (II) was installed by the Pallava Skanda- 
v a r m a n III (c. 344-346 A.D.) who was the successor of 
Simhavarman. Thus these three contemporary houses fix each 
other's chronology, and prove that the founder of the G a n g a 
Kai^vayana Dynasty could not have flourished earlier 
than 300 A.D. 2 Their time approximately would be thus (which 
gives them roughly an average of 16 or 17 years each) : 


1. Konkapivarman 

2. M&dhavavarruan I 

3. Ayya or Arivarman .. 

4. Madhavavarman [II] 

8iruhavarman 
6. Avinlta Kongani 


.. c. 300-315 A.D. 

315-330 A.D. 

.. 330-345 A.D. 8 

.. 345-375 A.D. 

.. 375-395 A.D. 


§ 192. The first prince adopted the name Kohkapivarman 
probably for his having come recently from Koiikana. His 
dominion was what is known as Garigav&tfi in Mysore. The 
Penukonda plates (EX, XIV, 331) have been found in the 
AnanUpur District, Madras. The Gangas were the next-door 


name Madhava asM&dhavdl] monied the Kadamba prinooes, which 
is wrong on the evidence of the Gahga records and on the chrono¬ 
logy for thoeo king* discussed below (§§100-191). 

l Of. KaUamba Kulo , the first chart. 

* This proves that the records dated in early Saka years (247 A.D. 

etc. Cf. Kielhom a B.I.» VIII, p- 4, n.) co\dd not be genuine, 

though they recite the genealogy fairly correctly. The people alleging 
themselves to be descendants of old donees of lands forged a number 
of Gang* document* ; they had a fair idea of the genealogy of the Gaoga 
kings. 

• Vishnu Gopa'a existence is not certain (§190, ».). 
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hours of tho K a d a m b a s who came into existence 
about the same time or a generation later. 

§ 193. *The title D h arm a d hi rdj a of the dynasty 
shows that the Gangas, like tho K a d a m b a s, formed 
part of the Dharma Empire of the P a 11 a v a s. 

§ 194. Tho first Ganga king came in by right of conquest, 
presumably as a general of tho Pallavas or 
Konkanivarman. the main Vakatakas, which is suggested 
by their title Ganga. He acquired a country 
of ‘ gentlemanly population* [sra-bhuja-java-jaya-janita-sujana- 
jonapadayya], having fought terrible enemies (daruna-arigana 0 ). 
The king was * adorned with marks of wounds (in battle) * 
[labdha-vrariabhushapasya Ka n vfiyana-sagotrasya 6riinat 

K o n k a p i*v a r m a-dharma-mahadhirajasyal. 


§ 195. His son M & d h a v a, Mahadhiraja , was deeply 
learned in tho sacred and polite literature 
Mftdhava I. of Sanskrit and was an authority on Hindu 
political science —* lie was skilled in expound¬ 
ing it and applying it in practice : N!ti«6&strasya vaktri* 
prayoktri-kusalasya. 


§ 196. M&dhava’s son A y y a.v a r m a n * was decorated 
with wounds on his body acquired on numc - 
Ayya (Hari) rous battlefields *— 
varman. aneka-yuddh=:6palabdha- 

vraga- vi bh u shi ta-sarlrasya. 

He had devoted his time to tho study of history. 

§197. The Ganga genealogical history, summarised 
above, breathes the spirit of the V&k&t&ka 
YAketaka spirit. tradition. It relates to a period before 
ISamudra Gupta reached the Houth. It is 
in Sanskrit and had been copied from earlier documents, as 
it was copied in all subsequent family deeds. It was a cultured 
family of the type which tho V"ikatakas created. 


§ IDS. The ideal of the early Gangas, both personal and 
civic, are remarkable. The kings decorated 
Oauga civics. themselves, like Vindhya£akti, with 
wounds won on battlefields. This finds an 
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samyak-praja-palana- 

ma.tr=udhjgata-r&jya-prayojanasya : 

• (to His Majesty Madhava (I) Mah&dhir&ja) the object of 
kingship consisted only in rendering good government to liis 
peopio.’ 

§ 199. The Kadambas are not the direct product of 
tho invasion of Samudra Gupta, as generally 
The Knct&mbRs. supposed, but the product of the early 
history of the M&navyas. Their history 
has been separately discussed in a recent text-book by 
Mr. Maores. A few points which have not yet been noticed 
and which have a bearing on our period may be noticed here. 

§200. The Kadambas from their official documents, 
beginning with Tnlagunda pillar inscription, 
ThoirDescent. style themselves as Haritiputra Mi¬ 
na v y a s. 1 Now wo know that the Vana- 
vasi Andliras (the C h u t u s) were Haritiputra M&navyas 
(§ 157 fl.). It seems to be certain that the Kadambas were 
descendants of the Chutu S&takamis. By calling themselves 
Haritiputra M&navyas they mar!, their descent from tho last 
Chutu M&navya who was a Haritiputra. The moment the 
first Kadamba king acquires VanavasI and Kuntala, the original 
seat of the Chutua, he ‘ with a glad mind ’ restores the old 
grant made by the Haritiputra 6iva bkandavarman of the 
Manavya gotra and records it on the very pillar set up by the 
Chutu king for the purposo of registering the gift of the same 
property, which had been attached to MattapatU * through the 
same Kaundinya family. The grant was made a second time, 


l B.I., VXII, 34, footnote, by Kielhorn. Of. E.I., XVI, p. 266, 
4 Mdnavya'*OQOtrdii*Grh HfiriliputrRnSm \ 

* It* name survives to-day in 4 Molavall t . 

The interval between the ages of the scripts of the two inscription* 
is sufficiently marked, and is not one of a few years, as supposed by 
Mr. Kiee, in E.C., VII, p. 6 . Tlie language is also different. It is a 
new language, MohftriUihprt, which had never boon employed before in 
official drafting. 
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ying that it had been returned by the authority just pre¬ 
ceding, which oould not be that of any other than the Pallavas, 
from whom Mayura barman is recorded to have acquired the 
territory on account of, amongst other considerations, his past 
‘ lineage*, that is, the ex-royal dynasty of tho Chutu M&navyas. 
It is dated in tho 4th year of the king’s reign. I regard it to he 
a writ of Mayura Samian, a fragment of his name is readuble 
on the plate (§ 162). He was vindicating hero the right 
of his family. He recovered his family s homo-land, and revived 
their gift. The relationship with that ancient respectable 
family of the Kanndinyas, who had been probably imported 
there by his ancestors, had continued in the meantime, as tho 
new* donee is described as the rruUuln (maternal unoi ) of the 
donor king. 

§201. The Pall a va a as they dispossessed the 
Ikshvakus dispossessed also the C h u t u M & & a ▼ y a e. 
The Ikshvakus disappeared for ever, but the Manavyas revived 
once more. At tho first opportunity Mayura barman M&navya 
recovered his ancestral homo and founded a new dynasty under 
the title 4 Kadarnba \ 

§202. The Kadambas attempted to revive the dynastio 
memories. As they re-endowed the Ma|avajli god of tho 
H&tavahanas, and marked the tank and temple at T ala- 
g u n d a, which had associations with the S&takarpis, 
with their proud pillar and prouder inscription, so they tried 
to reach the northern limit of the S&tav&hana dominions in 
the West, for which they made repeated efforts, but they were 
kept back by the V&k&takaa who strenuously retained to them¬ 
selves the maritime province ofAparanta, with its Western 




Foreign trade. 

§203. In this attempt for, what we may deacribe as 
Saiaidhanism, K a n g a who flourished in 
K&hgu and tho time of Samudra Gupta, is the most pro¬ 

position of tho m j nen t figure. K a n g a was the son and 
Kadaniba*. gucccfwor of M a y ft r a S arm an. He 

dropped the Brahmin title iarman and adopted tho royal style 
varman with his name. Ho was the real founder of the 
Kadamba kingdom which became very’ powerful in his time, 
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ought only for a few years. The Pailava power, after its 
defeat at the hands of Samudra Gupta, was sought to be super¬ 
seded by Kang a, whom the Purapas fully describe under the 
name Kana and Kanaka (§§ 128-129). The Pallavas formed 
the southern portion of the empire of the V a k a t a k a 
S a m r a t. They were c Maharajas * to the Vakataka Chakra - 
vartin. The Pallavas, on behalf of the Vakataka emperor, 
seem to have exercised suzerainty over the Trairajya, 
the group of three Tamil kingdoms, the leader of whom—the 
Cholos—they had actually conquered. Kaiigavarman 
became the ruler of three connected units—S trlrajya, 
M u s U i k a and Bhojftka, and according to the Vishpu 
Purapa. his rule covered also Trairajya, i.e., ho became the 
overlord of the South for the time being, eclipsing tho Pal lavas. 
The Pailava territory alone is excluded from his jurisdiction. It 
boo’ us that Kahga tried to restore the Southern Empire of his 
ancestors after the defeat of the Pallavas and to question the 
right of Samudra Gupta to be the Emperor of All-India. He 
was, however, defeated by Prithivlshepa Vakataka and had to 
abdicate (§ 127 ff.). After Kahga the Kadambas remained 
politically attached to the Vakataka kingdom which touched 
the Kuntala part of the Kadamba kingdom on its own 
B h o j a k a t a frontiers. The importance of the Kadambas 
lies more on tho social side. They had been long in the South 
boforo the V aka takas and the Guptas. Yet in the new social 
revival they showed new vigour and be came as good agents of 
that revival as the Gahgas and the Pallavas, within their own 
sphere. 

§ 204. Thus the history of the South for the period is 
really a history of the Northerns in tho 
South, both new and old, and of their efforts 
to introduce and establish a common civili¬ 
zation, vizr that Hinduism which proved so successful at the 
time in reforming and reviving society in the North. The South 
becomes so united with the North through these efforts that 
truly the old definition of B h a r a t a v a r s h a had to bo 
revised and extended to include the whole of the South. Tho 
northern Hindus introduce the language, the script, the worship 


Making of 
One India. 
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ie culture in general, of the North into the South. They 
>e new life in Further India from there, and make 
Iiistory. They make O n e-I n d i a by a common culture, the 
legacy of which has come down to us. 





PART V. 

Conclusion . 

• Dharma-pr&ohira-baiidah $H4i*karrtenchayah klrttayah supratSn&h.* 

[—Allahabad Pillar.] 

XVIII, Effects of Gupta Imperialism. 

§20o. The military achievements of iSamudra Gupta^re 
well known and need not be commented 
SuraudraGupsa’8 upon here. It should be noted that h$ 
Policy of Peace did not over-do militarism. He way 
and Prosperity. fully conscious of tho value of a policy 
of peace. After his second campaign he 
n< vor undertook any expedition, but gained his object 
through diplomacy and peace by bringing the Sh&h5.nushahi, 
the Hill States, the Republics, and the Colonies within the fold 
of his empire and the sphere of his imperial influence. Hia 
possession of an enormous quantity of gold which Northern 
India had not known before was the result of the inclusion of 
Southern India and the Colonics in his empire. The contact with 
the South was kept up through the Vakataka House, which was 
oon restored, though in the Allahabad inscription the Vakataka 
country is treated as being part of his Central Provinces and the 
survey of tho Republics is made as if sitting at Gwalior 
or Eran. In line 23 uf the Allahabad inscription he says that 
he was restoring old royal bundles and in line 20 ho says that his 
officers were busy in restoring the wealth of various kings who 
had been conquered by the strength of his arms. Ppithivishena I 
undoubtedly was one of those. Gold from the South and Further 
India kept on pouring-in even in the next reign. If Samudra 
Gupta excelled Rama and Pfitliu in giving gold coins as he 
says in his Eran inscription, his son certainly excelled all figures 
in past history in distributing gold amongst his subjects. 
There is no exaggeration in this. We have the testimony of 
Chandra Gupta II « daughter that her father gave aw ay several 
thousands of croree of [Gupta] sovereigns 1 , which is again 

1 Poona Plates, EX, VoL XV, p. 41. 
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rmed by loan (hwang. Amogh.avarsha in his inscription 
admits that the Gupta king was the greatest donor of the Kali 
Age. This beoame possible on account of ( ho beneficial foresight 
of .Samudra Gupta. His polioy of peace and reconciliation turned 
Pritliirfshena f into a faithful ally who conquered back the 
Kuntala or Kadamba king. The latter had seriously threatened 
Samudra Gupta’s supremacy in the South, which probably 
led to his pitting off the A^vamedha or to its repetition 
mentioned by Prabhavuti Gupta. 1 His colonial policy and 
the control of the port of Tftmralipti must have been a groat 
source of revenue. The eastern trade with China and Indonesia 
was brisk at the time and was probably of greater importance 
than the Western trade. Both Samudra Gupta and his son 


Chandra Gupta emphasised their sea-frontiers, which alone they 
recognised on their three sides as they recognised the Himavat 
»[Tibet | to be their, northern frontier The people were as lightly 
taxed as possible in both reigns, which Fa-Hien for the latter 
reign has particularly notioed. Samudra Gupta truly became 
Dhamula to his subjects. People could well afford to found 
big hospitals, and the peace of Samudra Gupta could very well 
enable Chandra Gupta to abolish capital punishment. 


§ 200. The psychology of the nation was entirely ohangod 
< and the outlook became lofty and magna- 

‘ Elevated National nimous. It was a psychology directly 
Outlook. borrowed from the Emperor. The Hindus 
of his day thought of big undertakings. 
They contributed high, elegant and magnanimous literature. 
The literary people bocamo literary Kubota* to their countrymen 
and literary empire-builders outside India KumSrajlva 
made a literary couquest of C Ji i n a.® The Kaundinva 
missionary established a social and cultural ovorlordship in 


l antl-aivamedha-yoji lAchchhtivi-dohHrah (E.I., XV, 41). 

* He, a contemporary of Rmnudra Gupta, loft for China, where [405- 
41*13 ho dictated Chinese commentaries on the JUuddhist Canon. His 
translation of the Diamond Sutra is a national clardc in Chinese literature, 
from which ‘ Chinese poets and philosophers have drawn inspiration and 
i" struct ion Of. Giles, Chinest Lrilerature, p. 114. 
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O^Pfhbodia. Merchants and artists made India a wonder¬ 
land for the foreign eyes. There was nothing feminine in art, 
literature, piety or politics. The chisel produced virile gods 
and martial goddesses. The peri portrayed handsome and 
masculine men, self-oonsoious and proud Hindu Prussians. 
Scholars and Brahmins wielded sword and pen with equal 
facility. Aristocracy of intellect and ability was raised to a 
height which was hardly repeated again in this land. 

§ 207. Sanskrit became the official language, and it became 
entirely a new language. Like the Gupta coin and Gupta 
sculpture, it reproduced the Emperor, it became majestic and 
musical, as it had never been before and as it never became after 
again. 

The Gupta emperor made a new language, and in fact a 
new nation. 


§208. The field, however, had been prepared by the 
Bh&ra&vas aud more so by the V aka takas. 

The seed-period Sanskrit had been employed by the &unga 
of samudm kings in their official inscriptions. It was 

Gupta’® India. employed by Rudrad&man, again, about 150 
A.I)., but the Kavya style, as evidenced by 
the Champa (Cambodia) inscription which anticipates Sainudra 
Gupta’s style, is referable to the V&k&taka period. The V&ka- 
t&kaa had already created an All-India Empire. They had driven 
the Kush an h to a corner. They had raised the military tr di- 
lion of the people. They had brought back the B&stras to their 
rightful throne. Samudta Gupta took full advantage of it 
and kept up tli© continuity of history initiated by the Bhftra- 
Sivas and fostered by the V&kutakaa. They had paved the road 
through which the Shah&nush&hiB and the 6aka lords could 
be brought to Ajodhya or Pataliputra to bend their heads 
before the Hindu throne. The renaissance had begun before 
248 A.D. The Hindus had freed themselves already from 
the Kvidian social tyranny and their political rule. They had 
already rejected Buddhism as a system unfit for their society 
tending to make people weak and passive. It had been, 
however, left for Samudra Gupta to give a constructive faith, 
and he gave it in tho form of his bhakti in Vishnu. The 
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[ftranivos had adopted Gangs, and Yamuna as the symbol 
of freed Ary&varta, and rightly hooded NSgas were put 
over the figures of the river goddesses, translating politics 
into the language of the chisel. The Guptas duly took over 
those motifs though they removed the Nftgas from their heads. 
The sombre $iva of the Bh&ro&vas and the Vfikft takas 
makes room for tho constructive Vishnu who stands with 
His hands orect upholding Hindu society, with a vigour which 
knows no lessoning. Solid, not elegant, become the homes of 
Hindu gods. Square-built, rock-cut and rock-like temples are 
preferred to pinnacles. Self-confidence is the brooding spirit 
of tho time. The Hindu has faith in himself : the Vakataka, 
the Ganga and the Gupta speak of their manly beauty moulded 
by swords and arrows : deities are compared with men and 
to the advantage of men. Faith in tho great God Vishnu, to 
whom the Gupta dedicated all his deeds and in whom he 
merged himself, was transmitted to the whole nation and even 
to Further India. This unity of roan and his God was reflected 
in the sculptures they wrought by fashioning them after the 
devotees. The lofty spiritual tone reached the very zenith. 
Vindhyariakti whose strength grew in great battles and whoso 
valour could not be ovcrcomo even by gods, was j*et a man 
exerting himself to gain spiritual merit. Madhava I of the Ganga 
kings, whose decorations were wounds received on battle¬ 
fields, declared that kingship existed only for rendering good 
government to the people. Siva Skandavarman, the performer 
of proud sacrifices, was after all a />^rma-Maharajddhir&ja. 
Samudra Gupta the rampart of religion, the path of the sacred 
hymns, worthy of study by others, was practising royalty 
and his duty in a way that gave him the satisfaction that 
ho was winning his heaven and hereafter thereby. Man was 
made for society, and by performing his duties he was 
winning the kingdom of heaven. Revivalist piety thus 
spiritualized politics, even conquest, and left passive pietism 
and inert quietism of the pre-rovivai days to bury its past. 
Buddhist celibacy had lowered the position of woman. Now 
once more woman became the object of high honour and a 
political partner. In coins and inscriptions she is given 
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ulity. Wife was never so honoured as Samudra 
Honoured Dat tadevl. In the greatest moment of his triumph 
at Eran the Emperor of All-India proudly remembered 
his life-partner and the day of his marriage when her dowry 


consisted of only the manliness of her lord, and whoso 


grandeur now* consisted in being tho ideal Hindu woman, the 
kula-mdhii and the Hindu mother surrounded by sous and 
grandsons. 

§209. Wo are thus dazzled by this atmosphere of full 
manhood and glory, of conquests and culture, of activity far 
and wide, at home and abroad, and wo forget tho unknown 
poets and patriots and teachers of tho Bhara&va period who 
sowed the seed of which the Vakataka and the Gupta reaped 
the harvest. The hundred years of the Bhara&vas are the seed- 
period of this Hindu imperialism. Literary remains of that 
seed-period movement w*e have practically none. But we 
recognise tho tree from its fruit. That * Dark Period ’ brought 
light and illumination to Ary&vurta and India. The spiritual 
movement begun in that period assumed the form of intense 
bhakti in the heroic aspect of Vaishnavism. Who were the 
preachers of that cult ? Wo know not. But we can say 
this much that the bible of that cult was the Bhagavad-Gtta 
which is repeated in the inscription of Samudra Gupta. The 
cult is that Vishnu comes in the form of statesmen and 
heroes and readjusts society, protects Dharma and His 
people. 

§ 210. Grand and pleading is this picture and the 
mind gets so captivated that it becomes 
Tho Other Side. most rehtotant to turn away from the vision 
of Samudra Gupta’s India. A present- 
day historian trained in Imperialism would naturally take 
delight in that picture, a picture of bold strokes, of Kirita 
and Kundivla, the picture of imperial Hinduism, of the revealed 
vision of the greatness of the Guptas. But does his duty end with 
reproducing on tho fresco of the past of his race the picture 
of the Gupta superman ? His duty does not conclude without 
giving the judgment of the post-Gupta Hindu who looked back on 
Gupta imperialism and coolly analysed it. The Hindu historian 
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the Vishnu Piir&Qa makes another appraisement of 
matter. His concluding words* may be summed up thus: 

‘ I have given this history* The existence of these kings 
will in future become a matter of debate, and doubt as the very 
existence of Jtdma and otuer Emperors has become to-day a matter 
of doubt and speculation. Emperors become mere legends in the 
current of timv—the Emperors who thought and think “ India is 
mine ”, Fir on Empires, fie on the Empire of the Emperor 
Rdghava 

Tlio refrain of the historian is to rail at Emjierors and Con¬ 
querors. They suffer, he says from mamatva,—' Vuiat e’est moi ’ l . 


< 8 L 


1 See V.P., Bk. IV, c. 24, verses 04-77, cf. also ‘thu Verdic of India' 
tPritJdvi-GUS), verses 09-83. 

4 twN 1 *ftra: wfmsft wvr «*r (64) 

in trcntf nfinziifl: (67). 

vmif 9ry *rtmr*i-WKifkNimm kwj ( 68 ) 

3 ,! yjet ^rwifWw:, 

wfirSYwns: re H y ’ w f qn sovg: (72) 

wurrfh wrur, *r mm mvu ? ijvr<pit»r fu-rmwm (73) 

[ ‘ vm*i fast ’—Commentator.] 

*»»r»rCtt:w»fwrti ns m=m«*Twt tjft srmsmf i 

a if* .fa sttlfir nig wwansnijwjfa | (74) 

wJVr*usn ; mnK’ rimsmrmm) rr 

sjfVf^r.T^jnw traj n faqr m g ft »r fa* 1 (76) 

4 Of. PrHhi*.(fM: 

fthv wsrr srwwr wwr»w*wriv er ximhmn 
*ft *nft mtm *** nw jwfatT'Stftefa *w **u 1 (61) 
farm «t WRitro uvm 

»wr«e?(affRi **i mra isims mmi 1 (62) 

‘ afvmmwn ’ svfaj % fwf$= W*rwij 

*rrrfauT*t» tnrtftrrro: gsp* {VTMjfa 1 (63) 

An oversea-Empire, characteristic of the QupUn, is particularly hit 
at: 

wft HWt4i farota^ #rnr 

tni s«?f utjnrci^ 1 (67) 
snptTsrr* «rrfa (58) 
tfafa swtfctrw: (72). 
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-.gainst whom is this bitter criticism directed ? Again 
again the historian uses tho word Raghava. Did not Samudra 
Gupta try to revive the tradition of Rama the R&ghava, from 
Ayodtiyi ? Did not Kfdiclasa render Samudra Gupta’s con¬ 
quest in f'aghti’s Digvijaya ? The hit is palpably against the 
builder of the last empire chronicled in the Parana the 
builder of tho Gupta empire whom he has left unnamed iu 
his chronicle. He means to say that a Instory which is worth 
remembering is a history of good deeds and just ser\ ices ; 
tho deeds which trample upon tho rights and liberties of others 
are not to bo canonised by the historian. Tf he were alive 
to-day, he might have said—* Remember Vikram&ditya, the 
son of Samudra Gupta, but forget Samudra Gupta. Note 
only virtue, give no countenance to vice in any form or shape.’ 
Samudra Gupta, like Alexander, killed the free spirit of his 
country. He destroyed the Malayan and the "V audheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom; and many others of their class. 
Once those free communities were wiped out, the recruiting 
ground for future heroes and patriots and statesmen disappeared. 
The Qupta themselves, both from their mother’s side and their 
father’s side, had descended from those republican communities. 
They themselves were crops of those seed-oommunitiea, but 
they totally destroyed them. 

§21i. The social system of the republican communities 
was based on equality. They knew no caste. They consisted 
of one caste only. The orthodox system, on the other hand, 
was based on inequality and oa«te where mass patriotism could 
not. be mobilised as it qould easily be done amongst the Malavas, 
the Yaudheyas, the MWrakas, the Pushyamitras, tho Abhiras 
and the Lichchhavis. They were tho exercise-ground for state¬ 
making, for i>at.riotism, for individual ambitions, capabilities 
and leadership. But under Samudra Gupta and bis descendants 
thev tdl merged into an organised, officialised, orthodox caste- 
evstem and nn orthodox political system which recognised 
and fostered monarchy and imperialism. The seed-pod or 
the rise of a Krishna, the prophet of rightful war a d 
the prophet of the cult of duty, the seed-pod to produce a 
Buddha, the prophet of a universal religion and universal 
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equality, was consumed for ever ; the seed-pod for the produc¬ 
tion of a future Bh&ra&va or a future Gupta was made extinct. 
And the Hindu sank. The Republics of Rajputana dissolved 
into the Rajputs who forgot all the traditions of their republican 
ancestors. And the Republics of the Punjab dissolved into the 
Jats with all their past lost. The life-giving element was gone. 
The Hindus did not remember the name of Samudra Gupta 
with any gratitude, and when Alberflnl came to India he was 
told that the Guptas were a wicked j>eople. This is another 
view of that picture. They were tyrants to Hindu constitu¬ 
tional freedom, though excellent rulers to the individual subject. 

§212. The only thing which could appeal to the Hindu 
mind represented by the historian of the Vishiiu Purana, whose 
political ethics never gave countenance to force and coercion, 


was a system like that of the Bh&ra&vas, uniting in a federa¬ 
tion of states with full individuality and individual life. The 
BhflraSiva Federation was an enlargement of the Sangha 
organisation of the Hindu republics. It was a league of equals 
with a recognised leading power. If the Guptas had expert- 
mented that, they would have been better remembered by the 
Pur&pio historian. Following the historian of my country 
I would say: Let us remember to-day only the good deeds of the 
Guptas and forget their imperialism. 


* 
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Dureha [Jaso] Pillar. 


Cunningham's 

drawing. 
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On the Dureha Vakataka Pillar, and the 
Nachna and Bhubhara (Bhumarfl) 
Temples* 

Sinoc completing the History above I took a journey 
(December, 1932) to verify certain facta. The result is noted 
below. 

Dureha is a flourishing village at a distance of about 


4 miles (S.) from the town of Jfiao, the seat 
of the Chief of J&so. J&so is a small 
Bundela principality on the borders of 


Dureha inscribed 
Pillar. 


Nagod (Nagaudh), Baghelkhand, Central India. Cunningham 
visited DurehS. and noticed a stone monument which he des¬ 
cribed in his J Report*, Vol XXI, p. 99 (Plate 27), as ‘a natural 
Hngcm \ He gave an eye-copy of the inscription on it and a 
drawing of the monument. Since his time no one else went to 
the place to verify Cunningham's record. Suspecting the ins¬ 
cription to be of importance, in my last tour in Bumlelkhand I 
made enquiries alioufc the place Dareda as Cunningham bad 
spelt it, I came to know from my friend Mr. 6arad& Prasad of 
Satna that the correct name of the village is Durehd and I 
motored with him to the place. The monument is by the side 
of the unmetalled road in the village, standing on an artificial 
elevation. It is not a lingam at all, but a pillar; the side facing 
the south is made smooth by chisel, white ita back is rough as it 
was hewn out of the quarry. Unfortunately when I returned 
from Nachna and took an impression of the inscription it had 
become dark and the operations had to be done in artificial fight. 
Below the inscription which consist* of one line there is a wheel 
with 8 spokes, just as on Rudrasena’s coin and Ppthivlshenwf* 
inscriptions of Ganj and Nachnfi. Cunningham gives this ins¬ 
cription below, not abovo, the wheel in his eye-copy. It seems 
that the drawing given by him was done from memory, not 
on the spot, as the order of the inscription and the wheel is 
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ranspo sd and the shape of the stone is also not truly drawn. 
The stone is not round. 1 

A flashlight photograph was taken after filling the lettering 
with French chalk, but as I could not fully follow the forms of 
the letters in darkness, the third letter was not fully filled in and 
its left-hand loop incision (which has come out in the impression 2 ) 
was missed. Them is a flaw in the atone to the right of the third 
letter which gives a false impression of there being a letter. It is 
ptoduced by a higher level of the surface. The last two letters 
wore completely missed by me on the stone in the darkness ; but 
they have come out in the impression. I give nphotograj>h of 
the whole stono to show its shape. The stone is painted white 
by the villagers and a few letters in white paint are written above 
the inscribed portion. It is now called Maiigalandtha (Siva). 

The inscription reads Vdkdtakdnd[pi\ whioh evidently refers 
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to the roval insigne the wheel, chakra , below. The whole 
would road ‘ the chakra of the Vdkdfahm \ It was obviously set 
up in the Vftkataka territory. 

Its letters bolong to the early V&kfctaka time. The first 
letter Fa is earlier in form than the same letter in Prithivlshena’s 
inscriptions. Its second letter kd agrees with the form of the 
same letter with the same value in the impression of Ppthivl- 
shena’s inscription reproduced by General Cunningham in his 
plate (A.8.R., Vol. 21, plate XXVII, second inscription). The 
third letter fa has a wedge on the top and the box is not deve¬ 
loped. The fourth letter ka has no box on its top; nor does 
the last letter na has the form of the time of Ppthivlahena, it 
belongs to an earlier type. M is also of an early form. Hence 
the majority of the letters appear to indicate a date earlier than 
that of the known inscriptions of the time of Prithivlshotia. 


Di.taoow of Site.. 1 nmy noto hero the distances between 
important ancient sites in the area. 

DurehA is about 5 miles to the north-west from Nac)m&. 
Bhubhata (BhiimarA) to Khoh is 5 miles (to the south) across 
the hill. Ganj to BhubharA the distance is 13 miles. Khoh is 
on the southern side l>elow a high range (about 1,500 ft.), and 
NaehnA below its northern slopes, Khoh is in the Nagod State 
' See Pltbio IV. * See Plate V. 






Gond Type at Bhumara. 
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APP. (a) on dubbhI, nachnI, etc. 



while NaclxnS is in Ajaygarh. Dureha la iu Jaso. There were 
two largo towns in the early centuries—one on the site of Ganj- 
Naohn& and tho other at Khoh. These wero twins, united and 
separated by the chain of the mountain on the top of which was 
situated the Temple of the so-called ‘ Bhumaramore common 
and correct pronunciation being Bhubhara. The temple is near 
tho village Majhgawan (‘ the middle village'), at a distance of 11 
miles from the village Bhubhara [which everyone I met at the 
locality and at Nagod called by this name]. 

Bhubhara is a village of the Gonds, who have features as 
in Bharahut sculptures. 1 Bharahut and 
Bharahut feature and BhQbhar5 , ftre wit bin Nagod territory and 
their origin. wifchijQ ab(mt twenty miles from each 

other as the crow flies. In the middle lies Ucb-hara, the resi¬ 
dential fort of the Rajas of Nagod. 

There was a brick-wall round the temple of Bhubhara. 

Thousands of bricks still lie in a square 
Bhubhara inscribed roun( i the temple remains. Most of these 
bricks. bricks where I examined the heap (Bast 

Gate) disclosed Brahmi letters of c. 200 A.D. I have brought 
to the Patna Museum two such bricks. They are important as 
affording some reliable data on the date of tho temple. I ho 
letters on the rough bottom-side read darva-ard[la] on one and 
darva (L 1) -drdld (1. 2) on the other.* Darva is ‘hood ’ and 
drdla or drdld is ‘arch’, from drd, 'segment of a circle’, ‘a 
spoke’; cf. Sanskrit ardla. These marked bricks are, as a 
matter of faot, voussoir bricks. Ard seems to mean a vout <oir 
and in drdld we seem to discover tho technical architectural 
Hindu term for tho horse-shoe arch. The name darva-drdbi, 
‘hood-arch’, may refer to the shape of the arch, or to the 
purpose of accommodating hoods of N'aga images. It h 
evident that the outer wall of the temple had niches with round 
arches for reception of images. The smooth face of one brick has 
a clear bhu inside a bigger letter which is a large bhd. This 
large letter is followed by a large rd and a ya with an anusv&ra. 

l See Plate VI. Female types have a etiU greater resemblance. 
t See Plates VII and VIII. The surface of the bricks has been made 
lighter to bring out tho lettering in the photograph. 
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The whole inscription reads Bh&bhdr&yam , ‘at Bhubh&ra * 
The other brick on the top-side has d at the left corner and rd at 
the right. They have arrow-marks to show the correct direction 
to the mason. The bricks are voussoir bricks in shape. The 
measurements of the bricks are: (1) 7" x 8" X 9" (one side broken, 
at present 6", originally probably 8" like the opposite side); the 
thickness is 2J", and the fabric very strong; (2)8'' x (7", 
broken) 9*. It seems that bricks were made 1>elow the hill and 
were marked for Bhubhara which was evidently the name of 
the hill where the temple was built. Probably bricks were made 
together for several buildings and were thus allocated. 

There being no inscription on the stone remains of the 
4 Bhumara * temple, the brick inscriptions are very useful in 
fixing the age of the temple. The temple cannot bo later than 
200 A.D., it should be, as the letter-forms certainly indicate, 
of about 150-200 A.D. 

The name of the raukhalingam, now lying flat in the 
. , . temple, is Bhdlcul dev } according to the 

tradition current at Majhgawixn and the 
neighbourhood. This seems to stand for Bhara-kula-deva , 1 the 
Deity of the, Bharat hula {dynasty) \ The date of the brioks would 
warrant the inference that probably this was the Siva-lingaiii 
founded by the Bhara-$iva king mentioned in the Vakafaka 
inscriptions. In any case its period is the Bhfcra£iva period. 

There are place-names in the neighbourhood, e.g. Bharakata 

and Bharauli. Near Satna there is 
Place-names having • , , * « , 

. Bnar)uiifi where ancient sculptures are 

Bhara or Bhara. J r 

found. Pre-eminently in the same group 

of nomenclature and area stands the well-known Bharahut. 

Bhubhara [village] marked the boundary between the Gupta 

. . empire and the Vakataka kingdom during 

Area to bo explored. ^ , 

the Gupta period, according to the 

boundary pillar inscription of Bhubhara (thdfi jxithar) which is 

traceable at present in the jungles. Bhubhara and Majhgaw&ft 

are in the thick of the jungle. We found fresh foot-prints of a 

pair of huge tigers who had walked back by the time of our 

return over our shoe-marks. Reports of similar temples on the 

hill still existing have reached me. The hill should be explored. 
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Bhubhara [Bhumara] Voussoir Bricks. 
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Nachna Temples. 


Bhairava^Siva <Charurmukha> Temple 
(Pinnacle over Amalaka restored recently, 
and Portico added. 


A window in Parvati Temple showing 
Date-Palm Design. 


< 7 . B. O. R. S., 1933. 
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The BhubharS temple has been subjected to modern 
Vandalism. vandalism. The glorious door with its 
jambs and sculptures has been removed; 
that is, the temple has been practically demolished; and 
the parts have been taken to the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
and to Fort Uoh*har&, where numerous parts have been 
fortunately saved and preserved by Lai Saheb M.-Kum&ra 
Bhargavendra Singh, President of the Council of Nagod. But 
they are lying scattered. The exquisite faoe-lingam is lying 
uncared for in tho jungle within a shrine which has been 
rendered tottering by the removal of the massive door and the 
sculptures which faced and lined the sides. 1 This link between 
Bharahut and the revived Hindu plastic art has been subjected 
to a fate worse than Bharahut. 

The Nacbnfc temple has been the subject of a worse treat¬ 
ment. The famous P&rvatl temple has 
been, within the last few years, deprived 
ol its outer walls completely. 2 With its pieces one side of 
the tower of the Siva temple has been repaired by a local 
Brahmin, 3 who is said to have discovered gold coins buried : n 
jars at Nachria. The walls of the PXrvatl temple imitating rocks 
and caves have thus wholly disappeared, and their animal sculp¬ 
tures which are amongst-the most beautiful specimens of Hind 1 ^ 
plastic art aro either lying scattered on the ground or taken 
away. A few of them have beon rescued by a friend of mine. 

Tho Parvatl temple and the Siva temple are works of tho 
same artists end are contemporary ones. 
Mr. Codrington is wrong in saying that the 
&ikhara 4f the temple of 6iva is a later 
construction and * superimposed * (Ancient India , p. 61). 1 have 
examined the temples and had the advantage of the expert 
opinion of an engineer whom I had taken with myself. The 
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NachnS. 


Parvatl and $iva 
temples. 


1 Lai Saheb whose attention was drawn to the present condition of 
the temple baa kindly promised to take stops to preserve what still 
remains. 

2 See the Modem Review (Calcutta), April, 1933, for its illustration. 

8 See Plato IX. The room in front of the Sikhara temple is a recent 
addition. Tho side photographed showt* the original gikhara, except for 
the pinnacle which is modem. 
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Sikhara temple is tho earliest in India existing in its original 
form. The carvings and the technique are the precursor of the 
Gupta and the later art. The Siva-facea on the lingam are 
superb. 1 One of them with a Bhairava expression has its palate 
wonderfully well done, which one realizes by feeling it. I hope, 
some artist will make a thorough study of the temple and 
sculptures on the spot, and some official attempt would be 
made to resoue the buildings and the remains. 

A good datum on the age of the Nachna buildings is the 
oult-figure of Siva. Tho face to the 
Ago of NaohnS 30U th is Bhairava. • 6iva was worshipped 
in his auspicious (&iva) form by the 
Bh3.ra£ivas; the forms at Bhubhara, and Naktl(Khoh) and the 
one discovered by me (see below) are all of that aspect.* The 
Vakataka Rudrasena I, on the other hand, worshipped that god 
in the Makd-Bhairava form (G.I., p. 230). It was interdicted 
to make Bhairava in the main shrine (na muldyatane lc&ryo 
Bhairavae tu. . .Matsya 258. 14). Hence we have his fierce face 


(tiksh^a-ndsdgra-daSmw^ Icaralavadano mahan; 258. 13) com¬ 
bined with other faces. 8 Two more Bhairava-Sivas in the same 
style are found at JSso, one on a platform in the village, 
fashioned in the same red stone as the Bhubhara sculptures, 
and another in black stone in the Jaso temple (brought there 
and deposited from some neighbouring site). The NachnA 
temples will go baok to the time of Rudrasena I, for Prithivi- 
shona worshipped the god in the Mahe6vara form (G.L, p. 237). 
The Parvatl temple has the date-palm trunk design in one of 
its windows. 4 This design is prominent at Bhubhara. R. D. 
Barterj i has pointed out the intimate structural and material 
affinity between the PdrvaU and Bhumara temples (Memoir, 


No. 16, p. 3). Nachn& is nearer Guptan Art and serves as a 
link between that and Bhubhara. 

Near the village of Bhubhara close to a well under a tree 

I found a inukhalingam belonging to the 
New discoveries. ^ ^ BhQbhara .Majhg»W&A 

i See Plat* X. * See Plate XI. 

3 See the two faces reproduced in Plate X. The sanctum is dark bat 
for the windows. With difficulty this photograph was taken. 

« See Plate IX. 
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Vakataka Siva. 
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Two faces of 

Bhairava-Siva (Charurmukha Lingam ) 
at Nachna. 
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Bhubhara [Bhumara] Siva 
[Bka-mukha Lingam] in the Temple. 


Eka-mukha-Lingam—Naktuki-talai, 
Khoh <A. S. W.C., 1919-20). 


Bhubhara Eka-mukha Lingam Siva 
[ Under tree near the Village ] 


K. P. J. 


3- B. O. R. S., 1933. 
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Jru) dev. 1 Between Ganj and Nachnil I found a square 
stone temple with a few sculptures on a bauxili (stepped well) 
which have exactly the same technique as the Nachrifc sculp¬ 
tures. The temple contains a plain lingara. The spot is called 
ChauparSL. 


From Lai Saheb of Nagod and other persona I came to 

» , learn local traditions about the past 

Local Tradition of , , , , # , 1 

Past Dynasties. d ^ na8tie8 wh,ch ruled Uch-bara, 

NaohnA, and Nagaudh. The ‘ Bhars 9 are 
said to have been the former rulers of Nagaudh and Nachnil 
and the Sanyasins, of Ueh-hara. These Sanyasins are the 
historical ‘ Parivrajaka Maharajas 9 of the inscriptions, and 4 the 
Bhars’ might probably bo the Bhara-Sivas. There is no room 
in history from the Chandel times or rather from the Gupta 
times to the present day for a Bhar dynasty. It is possible that 
Maharaja Jayanathe and his family who were neighbours of the 
Parivrajakaa were a branch of the Bh&ra-Sivas. 


There is no Bhar village at Bhubharfi. But I was told by Lai 
Saheb, who is the adopted son of the late Chief of Nagaudh and 
knows every inch of the ground, that the Bhars in the State 
wear sacred thread and have the status of inferior Kshatriyas. 
They may or may not be connected with the Bhara-Sivas. I 
am inclined to regard them as unconnected. 


At Bharahut I heard the tradition that there had been a - 
Tel! dynasty there. This probably refers to Tailapa, as in the 
proverb of 9 Gahgu and Tel!’ (Gahgcyadeva and Tailapa). 


1 8eo Plate XI. Curiously enough, I found a similar, though later, 
sculpture at Koch, noar Tikari, Oaya, indicating the FJhSra&va influence 
in Magadha. [The Koch imago will bo illustrated in a subsequent issue 
of J.B.OJR.8.J 


APPENDIX B 


On Chandravalli Inscription of 
MayuraSarman. 

The Ardneologioal Survey of Mysore Annual Report, 1929, 
published in 1931, oarae to my hands after I had completed the 
above History . In the Report (p. 50 ff.) Dr. M. H. Krishna has 
published a new inscription of Mayura^arman where Mayura- 
Gartoian’a name clearly appears. This inscription may be com¬ 
pared with the Kadamba inscription of Majavalli in which I 
have read MayuraSarman’s name (§ 161). In both records ho is 
* Mctyilradamman \ In the new record, which is engraved on the 
embankment of a lake at Chandravalli by the fort of Cbitaldrug 
in three short* lines, Dr. Krishna has read certain geographi¬ 
cal names as ‘ Pdriyalrilcn, Sakasthd[na], Sayindaka , Punafa, 
Molcari \ He has given a photograph of the rock which at 
places is very indistinct, and he has given a drawing (eye-copy) 
of the letters. Prom tho jdiotograph I have checked the read¬ 
ing which needs modification. 

Dr. Krishna’s reading of the first line I fully accept: it is: 

(1) KadamI m l nam Mayura&ammana [v inirnm i]am 

The second and third linos he reads as 

(2) tatdkam, diibha Trekuta Abhira Palien a Pan » 

(3) ydtrika 8akasthd[nd] Sayindaka Pundta Mo barilla. 

And he has translated them as 

* (MayuraSarman) who defeated Trekuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, P&riyatrika, S&kasthana, Sayindaka, 
Punata, and Mokari \ 

But Mokariyd will mean * by Mokari \ i.e. by Mayura- 
6armman a Mokari, Mokari\id qualifying the above Mayura - 
SarmmaijLd. Nor can dnbha be taken for ‘ defeated \ The reading 
is obviously not correct. Following the photograph I read 
the two lines thus: 

[Symbols: between lines 1 and 2 there are symbols of the 
sun and moon, denoting perpetuity] 
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(2) tat f[.] K&ftchl-Trekuta-Abhlra-Pallava*[pu]rl- 

(3) [yatijkeiia Satahaidstba-Sendraka-puri-damana- 

kS.ri[ri&]. 


The throe lines will mean: 

• MayuraSarmman, of the Kadambas, who marched 
against K&fiohl and Trek&ta (Triktita)—the Abhfra 
and the Pallava capitals—and who subdued the 
Sendraka capital at J S&tahanI, built the embankment *. 


The first two capitals were of the Pallavas and the Abhlras 
respectively; the order is wrong in the inscription; having men¬ 
tioned Trekufa the writer put down Abhlra. The Sendraka 
seat seems to have been at Sdtahanl which name as the name 
of a province we already know. As the names of capitals are 
sought to be given, I am more inclined to take this S&tahani 
as the name of a town. 

In tatl the long i was seen by Dr. Krishna (p. 54), but he 
refused to read it, to connect with it the nest lea. Dr. Krishna 
has drawn in his tracing the form pn after Pallava but has read 
it as pa, with the result that he obtains Pdriydtrika, The next 
letter w he has missed. The supposed lea of his sakaMhdna is 
clearly ta; ha and ni (the next letters) he has completely 
missed. Evidently a part of the ligature in Sendraka is taken 
by him as a part of a y r which does not exist. There is an t- or 
i-m&tra on r (read by Dr. Krishna as n& of his Puiytta ); the 
suggestion of a straight line to the right at the tail-bend of the 
letter is no part of the letter which can be clearly seen under a 
magnifying glass. 

It will be seen that Mayura^arman has not yet assumed any 
royal title. 

Tbo date of the inscription on palaeography would be cir, 
300 A.P. The Late Chalnkvan form of r is to be noticed in 
Sendraka . Dr. Krishna s date (250 A.D.) is influenced by his 
wrong reading. 

We are thankful to Dr. Krishna for bringing the record to 
light and for deciphering most of the letters, which must have 
entailed great labour. 


1 Or, • in StUahani \ 


APPENDIX G. 

On Chandrasena, and Naga Marriage. 

Chandra sena (pp. 113, 117): On Chandrasena as a ruler 
in the district of Gaya see Cunningham, Reports , XVI, 4142. 
General Cunningham heard the tradition at Dhar&wat [a village 
near Kauwadoll that the king of the place was Chandrasena 
whose lake Chandra Pokhar measuring 2,000 ft. x 800 ft. is still 
existing. He is said to have married a fairy. His time was 
before Guiiamati, the Buddhist scholar (p. 46). Seals in Gupta 
characters were dug out by Cunningham at Dharawat. 

Ndga marriage and Kahjdnavannan's marriage (pp. 113, 
118) : The mavriago of Kalyanavarman was peculiar in that the 
young king did not go to Mathura for his marriage; on the 
j other hand the bricle was brought to Pataliputra. This custom 
I of bringing the girl by her parent’s party to the bridegroom’s 
; house for marriage was a KSga oustom, which lias been brought 
out by Mr. Hira Lai Jain in hk edition of the Jaina text the 
! Ndtja [= Ndga]- A umara-chariu of Pushpadanta, Karan ja Series, 
1933 (p. xxvii). 

N.B.— AjantS: I have ascertained now that the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion is Ajanta , not Ajanta whioh I adopted above from Vincent Smith 
[E.H.L, 442], 
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Bhtta Excavations on the Hindu War on 
the Kushans 
and 

On Vakataka Seals and Inscriptions. 


I. 

Rushans at Bhffa. 

B h 11 & as oxposod by the spade 1 oflf< rs itself as an epitome 

„ of Indian history for at least sixteen 

Two attacks on the . , 

centuries, if not more. The site had 

city. 

been occupied from about the Tenth 
Century B.C. to the Tenth Century A.D. In these two millen¬ 
nia, we are here concerned with the remains of the Kushan- 
to-Gupta Period. Sir John Marshall found that the site 
discloses two military attacks on it, both of which fall within 
our period. To quote his words: (regarding the fourth 
stratum) 

(а) ‘That the houab waa hurriedly deserted, owing to soma 
'catastrophe, in the Kuahaqm period, and afterward* suffered to fall 
'to ruin, neeme manifest from the coins and other articles left lying 
' on the floors, and by tho subsequent accumulation of debris in the 
'rooms and court, but how long the edifice had boon standing when 
'this happened, it is imponMiblo to determine with any degree of 
' certainty.’ 

(б) [Regarding the fifth stratum] * This second evacuation, which 
‘took place in tho early Gupta epoch, seems to have been os pre- 
4 cipitate aa the first and to have resulted from somo hostile attack on 
' the city ; for many rniseilee, such as catapult and sling balls, were 
' found in the houses and lanes and Toast of the houses themselves 
'were burnt, while in the house which I am describing, evon tho 
' sacred images of the gods were abandoned to their fate/ * 

* ' Ezcawtiion* at Bhi\a* by Sir John Marshall, A.8.R, 1011 12, 
pp. 29 ft. 

2 /to d. p p. 34. 0/., p. 37, • Like the houses of Sagadova and Jayavasuda, 
this one must also have been deserted hastily in the Kushapa times, as 
indicated by the minor objects found on the floors’ (re-Building No. 23J. 
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The exact period of the first attack is indicated by the 


finds on the original floor of the house of 
the fourth stratum which is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the debris above reaching 


Attack in the Bhara* 
&va Period. 


the fifth stratum. Seventeen copper coins of K a n i s h k a and 
H u v i s h k a were found on the floor of the fourth stratum and 
three clay sealings [Nos. 19, 20, and 73], the characters of 
which are in the early Kushan script. Tho debris were three 
feet deep when a new building thereon was constructed. 
Sir John has given the date of this construction as the end 
of the Third Century A.D. We can be certain that this new 
construction was done a short time after the date of the seal of 
Nagadeva (No. 5), which Sir John Marshall has described 
as having late Kushan script. This was found two feet 
above the floor of the fourth stratum (p. 48). The debris, 
according to Sir John, had accumulated in the natural course 
(p. 31). A further and still more positive datum is afforded by 
the fact that in the excavations although no Kushan coins 
later than those of Huvishka were found, a mould (No. 35, 
p. 65) for minting gold coin of Vasudeva was discovered. 
This shows that the sack must refer to the early years of 
Vasudeva, riot a single coin of whose reign has been found 
there. We might note here that seventeen coins of his prede¬ 
cessor, Huvishka, seven coins of Kanishka, and three coins 
of Kadphises II were found in different parts of the excavations. 
In the period after the sack, we have such names as Naga¬ 
deva [about 200 a.d.] and Amatya Nagadama [No. 40, 
cir. 200 a.d.]. A large number of ‘ anonymous Kosam ' coins 
were recovered but they have not been published. They may 
include coins of the Bhara4ivas. The seal of Amatya Nagadama 
closely agrees in script with that of the Bhara^iva coins. The title 
Amatya , which is on several seals of the period, denotes a 
reversion [by the Bhara^ivas] to the old Hindu system of govern¬ 
ment. It seems that in the Bhara&iva period the town was 
under their Amdiyaa. 

The second military operation against the city in 
the early Gupta epoch must refer to the first Aryavar* 
ta War of Samudra Gupta in the first few years of 




Position of Bhita. 
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udrasena who has got one coin only (No. 100) to his credit 
in the excavations. 1 2 

Bhita is 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad;* It is on the 
southern bank of the Jumna. The City 
stood at the gate of the Chedi country. 
We find it fortified before the Maurya time, according to the 
excavations. The name of the place was S a h a j a t i, which is 
found in a terracotta seal matrix in tho house called by 
Sir John Marshall the ‘ House of Guild \ It is 3eal No. 1 which 
is the oldest record found at Bhita. It is in M&gadhi and 
reads Hahajdtiye, nigamam, Every letter of the seal is at least a 
century older (if not earlier still) than Anoka’s letters. Sir John's 
reading ( Sahijitiye ) is incorrect. Tho town of S&hajati is 
mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka (ChuIIavagga. Chap. XII) 
where at the time of the Second Council (about 100 years after 
the Buddha's death) the Venerable Revata is approached 
by the brethren of Vai£al! who reach it by a boat. 3 Sahajati 
was in the Chedi country and it was so in the time of the 
Buddha’s disciple Chiinda. 4 Numerous seals, found in the 
house of the President of the City Corporation, from Govern¬ 
ment Civil Officials and Military Officers and a Vakil taka prince 
[see below] prove that it was probably a military station in the 
Bh&radiva and the Vakataka period, as it evidently had been 
before. The seals w T ould have been attached to government 
orders and also probably to orders for drawing money from the 
President w ho acted also as the State bank. The seals cover 
several generations. The city had grown as a commercial 
station, being situated almost at the terminus of the Jumna, 


1 His son Pfithivishena has also only one (No. 73). 

2 Cunningham, Vol. Ill, p. 46. 

3 RShuIa Saiiki it.yayana. Buddhacharya , pp. 559 and 561, w hero the 
identification has been suggested. ^ 

There is no warrant for Sir John’s supposition that the old namo 
of Bhita was V ichiyrama of which a sealing (not seal-matrix) was dis¬ 
covered in the excavations. A matrix (No. 11) with the personal (man ,) 
name Vtfdit found in another pla?e proves only this that a man of the 
name of Vrischi lived there. 

4 Ahguttara Nikaya, VI, 5, 4, 5; X, 1, 3, 4; X, 2, 4, 5. 
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d serving as the internal port for transport between the Doab 
and Central India via the ancient Deccan Road. 1 


Importance of SahajSti 
grows. 


II. 

V§kataka Seals at Rhita. 

The period of peace after the overthrow of the Kushan 
power is a gradation from 150/200 a.d. 
[the period of the Am&tya administra¬ 
tion] to the next oentury which is marked 
by a different class of officers under the Vakatakas to whom 
the Empire passed from the Bh&ro&ivas. Documents from 
princes of the blood, governors, generals, and the emperor 
come into evidenoe, showing that Sahajati had risen into 
importance and that it was then in close touch with the then 
imperial capital of the V&katakas. 

In a script of about 250 a.d., ‘ in northern characters of the 
2nd or 3rd Century A.D.’ —(Marshall, 
p. 52), we have a most important seal. 
The letters of this seal, No. 29, are not 
Kushan and are distinctly pre-Guptan. They are a class by 
themselves. They read : ‘ . .taka mahdrdjddhirdja , . 2 The l ja * 
is just like the Kushan letter, and ‘ ra ’ with a small seriph is 
still straight, while 4 ka 9 has a straight cross-bar. The ‘ ha ’ 
assumes a form approaching that at Jaggayapetta and it is 
yot distant from the Allahabad pillar form. It is thus, on the 
whole, a writing of the latter half of the Third Century A.K, 
marking a period of transition. A distinct character, however, 
is given to it by the first letter ta which curiously enough, has 


Mall ar&j ad hi L ftj a’e 
Seal. 


1 Bhadanta SankrityRyana has drawn ray attention to the other two 
towns in the Chedi country occurring in the Pali Canon, namely, Bhaddu- 
vatika and Sahafl-chanika . Bhaddavatikfi is Ptolemy’s Badraotis which 
falls in Chedi. Is Sahaft-chanika the same as Chanakd of the Puranas ? 

2 Sir John Marshall's reading 4 . . raka yiaharajddhiraja ’ is inaccurate 
with regard to the first letter, which can never be ‘ ra' in any period of 
Indian paleography. The vertical which he took to be a 4 ra ’ turns with 
a loop towards the cross-bar of the next letter 4 ka ’ which it almost 
touches [below the left end of the bar], and there is a box-head like a 
* ta * attached the top of the letter. 
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box-head. It is the earliest specimen of the box-headed 
Vakataka writing. The beginning of the legend m brokon. 
Considering the shape of the seal, there seem to have l een two 
more tatters as Sir John Marshall has assumed. Tb^ irst two 
missing letters, in my opinion, were Vdka (and not Bhatta - as 
suggested by Sir John Marshall). The whole legend gave 
* [ V a 1cd]ta ha - Mahdrdjddh i raja *M ah dr dj d d h i raja ’—a 
new title—appears here for the first time. It was a Hindu 
rendering and adaptation of the Sl^^nuslulhi ’ title of the 
Kushans which denoted their imperial position. Pra varasona 
I alone could be the Vakataka sovereign to assume this title, 
which after his four aSvaraedhas expanded into that of 
Sam fat. The seal, like the coins of Pravarasena, is dated. 
It hears numerals of a type which must have become archaic in 
his time: 30, 7 ( — 37). Like the other records of this king 
wo have to take it to be in the era counted from the founda¬ 
tion of the family, i.e. his father’s coronation, 248 a.d. We 
have already seen (ante p. 79) that the reign of Vindhya- 
4akti covers 36 years, and the seal being dated in the 37th 
year, it must refer to the second year of Pravarasena’s 
reign. The second face of the sealing bears the bull figure 
which becomes the chief emblem of th dynasty and is stamped 
on all the seals of hign State-officials and generals of the period 
[see below] and on the Pailava documents. It becomes the 
crest of the Vakataka Government. This seal was found 18" 
(eighteen inches) above the Kushan level and eleven feet below 
from the top, which 'works out to be the level of the Third 
Century A.D. 

The next important document is the seal of Gautami- 

p u t r a (No. 25) which was discovered in 
Seal of Gautamiputra. . , 

the debus below the floor built in the 

Fourth Century A.D. The seal of Gautamiputra is artistically 
the best seal of Hindu India and Sir John Marshall rightly 
observes: ' In respect of execution the seal excels any object of 
this class which has yet been discovered in India 9 (p. 51). On 
account of the title Gautamiputra, Sir John Marshall thought 
that the ruler in the seal was an Andhra king. But it is not 
correct. The system of being described by the mother’s name 
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'was prominent in Brahmin and Kshatnya families (more pro¬ 
minent in the former), e.g, in the inscriptions of the Sunga 
time (at Ayoduya, Pabkosa, etc.). The Andhra Satavahanas 
who were Brahmins similarly followed the custom. The Vaka- 
takas, who were Brahmins originally and assumed their 
Kshatriya role under the imperial influence of the Nagas and on 
account of marriages into their family, would naturally observe 
that custom. That Gautamiputra Vakataka assumed it as his 
official name is a fact attested by the Vakataka inscriptions. His 
name stands out with the implicit claim that he was from a 
Brahmin mother. There are several facts which establish the 
identity of the Gautamiputra of the seal with the Gautamiputra 
of the Vakataka inscriptions. The Andhras never employ 
Sanskrit while all the known Vakataka inscriptions, like the seal, 
are in Sanskrit. The Andhras were not vrishadvaja ( c having in 
tlmr banner diva's bull *). The dynasty of the Gautamiputra of 
the seal is different from that of the Satavahanas. He is called 
here ‘ The Inoreaser of Sri Vindhya [£n- Vindhya- 
bardka na-Mahdrdjasya 1 ‘ the Mahdrdja who is the increaser (of 
the family) of &ri Vindhya , which may be compared with Cheti- 
rdjd-Va(m)sa^vadhanam of the Hathigumpha inscription]. It 
means that he belonged to the family of Sri Vindhya, i.e. of King 
VindhyaSakti, the founder of the Vakataka family and grand¬ 
father of Gautamiputra. On the coins of Rudrasena and 
Prithivlsheua the same hill symbol appears which is to be 
found in the middle of this seal and which from the later seals 
of the Sivalinga of Kalanjara (No. 15) is to be identified as 
the Vindhya Hill. The Vakataka coins have got the Vrisha 
of Siva on which Siva is seated in Rudrasena’s coin. That corres¬ 
ponds with the i Vrishadvaja 1 of this seal. The \akiltakas, 
according to the inscriptions, were &aiva, and in the seal the prince 
claims that his rovaltyhad been dedicated to Mahe&vara (i,e. Lord 
Siva) and his son Mahasena. Probably the original Ishtadevatd of 

1 Tho whole text of the seal (running round the margin) is: 
Sri Vindhyabardhwia * Mahdrdjasya Mahefivara-Mabase nrft Mrishta rajyaaya 
vrishadvajcurya Gauhirniputrasya. It is slightly misread by Sir John 
Marshall as Sri Vindhyabedhana °. There is neither any horizontal e mark 
nor any room between the ligature ndhya and ba for such a mark. 
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ya&akti was the famous Siva Kdlanjara' who is apparently 
the same as KdleSvara appearing iu a later seal (No. 11). The 
Andhras never had &iva as their Ishtadevata, nor had they the 
title of Maharaja which the owner of this seal bears. 

According to the Vakataka inscriptions, Gautamiputra was 
the son of Pravarasena I and father of Rudrasena I, and in the 
Vakataka plates he bears the same appellation Gautamiputra 
(without any personal name) as here. Ho seems to have been a 
Maharaja (governor) under Ids father who was Maharajadhiraja. 
The letters are consciously moulded with the aim of perfect 
symmetry, and the forms adopted are all square which makes 
the scribe adopt some archaic forms (e.g. of ha and ma). They 
are slightly later than the letters of the seal No. 29 in their 
general tendency in spite of the older forms. 1 2 

In this seal (No. 25) we find not only a document of 
Gautamiputra but also the name of the first king of the family 
£$ri Vindhya]. 

Seal No. 27 gives the name of B hi mason a. It was 
found among the debris accumulated 
above the Rushan floor (pp. 32 and 51) 
and Sir John Marshall rightly assigns it to the Second or 
Third Century A.D. This &ri Bhlmasena is identical with the 
Sri Bhlmasena of the Ginja inscription discussed above (ante p. 
108), of the year 52 of the Vakataka era, from which his date is 
fixed (300 a.d.). It has a standing Nandi-bull and the figure of 
Ganga (compare it with the more distinct figure in seal No. 
26, discussed below) 3 The writing closely resembles the 
writing at Ginja (E.I., Vol. Ill, pi., p. 305). The bow-and-arrow 
mark which is on the seal is not an exclusive Southern Indian 


Seal of Bhlmasena, 


1 The god K&lanjara has two later seals, discovered at BhTtft (viz. 15 
10), Both K atari jar a and Kale£*'ara probably signify the same deity. 

2 See the i*matra on m in Gautami 0 . 

Whore on Vakataka seals or coins, e.g. on Rudra^ena’s coin or 
Bhfmasena’s soai, the Vfisha or Gangs or both face or point towards the 
standard, it moans that tbe standard is Vpshadhvaja and that it bears 
theso symbols on it. The device is obvious, for it would be too cumber¬ 
some to depict these figures inside a banner on such small objects as seals 
and coins. 
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It is also found in seal No. 73 which bears Kushan 
characters. B h a s e n a was the actual governor of the area 
in the year 300 a.d. which is conclusively proved by the 
neighbouring Ginja record. In the seal his mother’s name is 
also given, he being called Vdsishthlputtra , not Vasasuputtra 
as read by Sir John Marshall. The whole legend reads : Raj no 1 
Vas iskthi - puttrasya &ri - Bhlmas ena[spa) . He is called maharaja 
at Ginja. It seems that he also was a son of Pravarasena 
I, from another wife who belonged to the Vasishtha gotra. 

Seal No. 26 belongs to another Vakataka governor and was 


recovered from the same stratum as the 
seal numbered 27. The legend is in 


Seal of $ivamagha. 


similar characters but slightly later in date: ‘ Mahdrdja Qautami* 
ptdrasya frri &iva~?ndgha$ya \ It has the same crest of the Nandi 
bull and the Ganges as on the seal of Bhlraasena, and the title 
Maharaja. The figure of the Ganges standing on a makara is 
clear here. Her left hand is on the hip in both the fig ures and 
the right hand points to a standard. Maharaja Sivaraagha 2 3 
is known from a stone inscription at Kosam inscribed during 
his rule (EX, Vol. XVIII, p. 159, pi. No. ii). He was actually 
the Governor of KauS&tftbl in the beginning of the Fourth 
Century A.D. He seems to have been dead or transferred by 
the Vakataka year 86 3 (334 a.d. which falls within the reign of 
Pravarasena I) when another governor Maharaja Bhadrama 
. .was ruling at KauSambl. 

Thus we have these further records of the time of 
Pravarasena I:— 

Vakataka-Maharajadhiraja (Seal No. 29) [Year 37 =285 

A.D.j 

Maharaja Gaubamiputra (Seal No. 25). 

1 It was read by Sir John Marshall as * Rajila \ 

2 Sir John Marshall wag doubtful about- the vowel-force to ma and he 
has read doubtfully m[e]gha. But- ma is clear both hero and in the Kosam 
inscription. I take this opportunity to correct the statement, ante page 
87, $76, where I assumed tho reading of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani 
( & y iva-m[e]gha) and his Anew, that- they were Gupta governors, to be correct. 

3 E.I., XVIII, 160, pi. No. 3. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram .Sahani read 
the date as 88. 



Qxieen Rudramatl’g 
Seal. 
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Raja Bhimasena (Seal No. 27) [at Ginja, ‘Maharaja’, yeafc 
52=300 a.d.]. 

Maharaja $ivamagha (Seal No. 26). 

Maharaja Bhadrama, .(Year 86=334 a.d.). 

Seal No. 30, of Mahadevi Rudramati, with Nandi bull 
(oouehant), is the latest royal document 
of the Vakatakas. We do not yet know 
whose queen she was. Wo have nothing 
later here than the time of Prithivishena. It lias letters of the 
Fourth Century A.D. and w r as found in the pre-Guptan level. 

These seals and other Vakataka seals of officials (to be 
discussed presently) prove the universal employment of 
Sanskrit in the Vakataka Court from the very beginning, and 
the existence of a high stage of art and culture which is in no 
way inferior to that evidenced by the Gupta coins. 

We have quite a number of sealings of officials belonging 
to the period. They are clearly distinguishable on account of 
the distinctive royal V&kataka emblems on them. 

Seal No. 33 is of Jay ante, a cavalry offioer (adva-pati). 

It has the Vakataka wheel-mark. Seal 
No. 36 belongs to Amdtya Tivarachandra. 
This also has the Vakataka wheel-mark Seals Nos. 37 
and 38 of Amdtya Dharmadeva may or may not belong to 
the class as the Vakataka royal marks are absent thereon. 
Seal No. 44 is distinctly Vakatakan in script and symbols. It 
has the Nandi bull and a wheel. The owner was a general— 
Danihnm/aka Sri fcankaradatta. Similarly seal No. 45 has a 
(couchant) bull and also probably a wheel and is from Dandand 
yaka Gramabala. Seal No. 46 is similar to seal No. 45 and is 
from Daydandyaha La ... Seal No. 48 (not reproduced) appears 
to be similar to the above seals and is from Dandandyaka 
Yajna-vl .... Seal No. 49 has: a couchant bull; ‘Vayibdand 
[yaka] Umasya \ No. 51 is exactly similar to No. 44 : a standing 
bull with a mark of the sun between the horns, similar to the 
figure on No. 44: Darylandyaka Va. No. 52 of Pratihdra .. 
ViMkha Rudraddma. It has the couchant bull as in No 45 
but more artistically done. No. 54 is similar where the name 
is Gaiiyadeva. No. 57 has a powerful representation of the bull 


Officers’ Seals. 
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facing the figure of Ganga which stands between the bull and 
the standard of diva’s trident-and-battleaxe ( of. seal No. 14 of 
K&lanjara). No. 78 has a couehant bull with Budnmmha in 
characters of the fourth century (a little later than those 
described above). 

The bull-figures may be compared with those on the 
Vakataka coins and the Pallava seals. Majority of the bull 
figures on the seals exhibit great art and so does their lettering. 


mtST/fy 
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Paikuli Sas sania n Inscription (293/4 A.D.) and 
its bearing on the Vakataka Period of 
Indian History. 

The (Kurdistan) Paikuli Inscription, edited by Prof. Ernst 
Herzfeld in Forschungen Zur Islamisohen Kunst (Series 
No. Ill) under the title Paikuli Monument and Inscription 
of the Early History of the Sassanian Empire (in two 
volumes), Berlin, 1924, has a bearing on the period of Indian 
History discussed above. It refers to the Abhiras, the lord of 
Avanti, ‘ Satraps \ and the Kushan king. 

The inscription was discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
who made an eye-copy of it in 1836. It was edited by Thomas 
in his 1 Early Sassanian Inscriptions , Seals and Coins 9 (JRAS., 
1868). Prof. Herzfeld undertook several journeys to Paikuli 
and recognized that it was a bilingual record. His work could 
only bo published by the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata and 
through the kind interest of Prof. Browne of Cambridge. Out 
of gratitude to them the German scholar has published his 
work in English. 

The inscription was engraved by the order of King Narseh, 
and the subject is the war between him and Varhran III. 

P«4pak, son or descendant of S4san, flourished as a vassal 
chief hear Shir&z whoso son Ardashir became the founder of an 
empire and assumed the title of Shahanshah i firdn (emperor of 
Erin) on Apiil 28th, 224 a.d., on the defeat cf the Arsacidaa 
suzerain Ardavan. On the eastern side of his empire he 
included therein Khorisan, with the result that the Kushan 
Shah , the next neighbour, amongst others, sent his envoy to 
deolare his allegiance. This account is taken from Tabari : 
which stands confirmed by the coins of Papak and his son 
Shihpuhr, elder brother of Ardashir I, and of Ardashir I 
(originally published by Thomas and Cunningham; Paikuli , i, 
36). Ardashir’s son, Shahpuhr I, ruled in 241-272, who called 
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<^elf * Emperor (King of kings) of fardn and non 
Xantmn) \ The next sovereigns Hormizd I (272*273) and 
VarbrAn I (273-276) were short-lived, Varhran II (276-293) 
was greatly harassed (283 a.d,) by the Roman Emperor 
(M. Aur. Caras) and by the rebellion of his own brother 
Hormizd in the east (289 a.d.). On the death of Varhr&n XI a 
dynastic war broke out (293 a.d.) between Varhran III (son of 
Varhran IT) and his grand-uncle, Narseh. Narseh proved 
successful and reigned from 293 to 302 a.d. in which year he 
was succeeded by his son Hormizd II (302-309 a.d.). 1 The 
Paikuli Inscription relates to this dynastic struggle of 293 a.d. 

In this civil war the ‘lord of A v ant I* [Avandikdn 
xvatdvya J took the side of Varhran III. And according to the 
inscription, ‘ all kinds of Satraps ’ (Satrap gonak gonak) congra¬ 
tulated the new king (Narseh) on his victory. So also congra¬ 
tulated him ‘the king of the Abhlras’ [Abirdn Sdh]. 

It is noteworthy that these princes are ‘ all enumerated as 
independent princes * (Herzfeld, p. 43). Prof. Herzfcld’s 
surmise that they had been subject to the Sassanian throne 
up to the war is not supported by the inscription. Had they 
been subject, they would not have been treated as independent 
by the victorious emperor. They had aided as mere allies their 
neighbour Varhr&n III who had been governor and ruler of 
Sistfcn. The German scholar lia3 been influenced by "the 
unproved theory of Dr. Vincent Smith of a supposed 
‘ unrecorded * Sassanian invasion of India [Sindh, the Punjub, 
etc.]. 

I cite b low the passages having bearing on India from the 
Paikuli Inscription, The text is bilingual—Parsik and 
Pahlavik; where the original text is given the language is 
indicated by (Pr.) or (Ph.) In line 24 we read : 

‘ straight to the country of Asuristdn they do not 
‘ come..with that army come together.own. 

i After him the succession is: 

Sh&hpuhr II (309-379); 

Andhar Narseh (309); 

Ardaahir II (379-383); 

ShAhpuhr III (383-388); 

VarhrAn IV (388-399). 





MINIS' 
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kansh&h (i.o. the rival of Narseli), and Vahunam 
‘until....TANDY, and by (1) them (25) the lord of 
‘Avanti [Avandik(a)n vat(&)vya, (Ph.) 1 2 the Sakiin- 

shah, and Valiun&m .TRAN I arrive’ (pp. 105, 

‘ 107). 

It is thus dear that the lord of the Avandik&n was a chief 
ally of VarhrAn (III) the Sakanshah. Line 29 says that Vahu- 
n&m was captured and bound and was brought on a donkey 
(after being paraded) to the royal Porte. 

Lines 44 to 47 enumerate the kings and rulers who recog¬ 
nized the new king (pp. 117, 119) after the victory—an event 
which may be dated in or about 294 a.d., the year following 
the battle. The text is as follows: 

‘And the king of the Kushan [Ku&(d)n ft A fI-(Ph.)] 

.< and to us the Caesar [Kesare-(Pr .)'_ ], and the Roman 

[hr6nie-(Pr .)] 55 . .. 

« ( 45 ). (42) and the king of Khwdrizm, and 

Ziimasp the... pat of the Kush dan, and Digpambak(?) 
[the. . ., and Sayyidi, the Shaikh of the Arabs [Harvanik 
(Pr.), Ai'vanik (PI.)], and Pak, the eunuch, and Beruv&n, 
son of (?) Spandor&t, and the king of the Paradan, and 
Varafigurt the king, aud the king of Zand-Afrik, and the 
king of Makur&n, and X. the king of.... , and Tirdat the 

king, and ’Amru, the doseendaut of the Abgars,. and 

the king of Abhira [Ab'irdn ft AH -(Pr.)], and Sikii-. 

(46) . (43'). — VRYN YPPT that their 

BYTAK. —satraps of all kind, (Var 6 )zgirde, the lord 

[Xvatdy (Pr.) xvatdvya (PI.)] of the Sakhurif&n, and Khvar- 
asmlin, the lord of the Mokan, and Bagd&t, the lord of 
the Ziiradian, and MitrALasen, the [lord of the] Boras; icin, 
and B&ti, the lord of the Zuradatdin, and X. the lord 
of the [Ap]r 6 S«miMn, and Mdrwak [the lord of] the 
Ishtakvin, and .the lord of the Terakhfim, . .. 

« ( 47 ).the lord (of the ... ], and the other princes 

.our instruction they become, and the whole Empire 


1 The P6rsik text has decayed here. 

2 Road ‘the Roman Caesar’s’; * and ’ in the text is >vrong. 
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anew (?) I wish (?) (or: they congratulated me) and some 

came personally to our Porte, others envoys.PAKR 

.. and by(?) him the Empire, and. the place.> 

and to our service they come..he holds, on him [they] 

say.End.’ 

The Kush&n Shah who is put on par with the Roman 
Kesar (Cuosar) was the Kushan king. The word KtLSHAN in 
the inscription has been treated as a territorial unit; evidently 
the dynastic name (after the name of the first king Kush ana) 
gave the territorial designation of Kmhdti to the Balkh- 
Badakahan region. The Kush&n Shah here must be the Kushan 
emperor, to be mentioned even before the Roman emperor. 
The group of kings headed by these two emperors (lines 44-45 
of the Parsik text, and lines 41-42 of the Pahlavik text) are 
undoubtedly independent kings. 

It is noteworthy that the Abu an 3dh or the king of the 
A b h i r a country is in tha t list of kings. We know that the first 
Abhlra king—ISvarasena—founded the Abhirakingdom about 
240 a.d. (§164 above). The xAbbiras before him were republican 
(§164). They appear again as republican in 350 a.d. in Samudra 
Gupta’s time. The Abhira king' in 293-294 a.d. was thus one 
of the descendants of Isvarasena whose records are dated in 
his own royal years and not in the $aka era. The Abhira king 
up to 294 a.d. was an independent sovereign ruling over a 
part of Aparanta (insc. at Nasik) and the neighbourhood. He 
must have sent his envoy to Narseh like other kings (line 
48). In the reign of Pravarsena I (284-344 a.d.) w r ho is 
followed by Samudra Gupta, the Abhira kingdom must have 
been suppressed, evidently soon after 294 a.d. 

The king of the P 4 r a d A n is the king of the Paradas of 
Sanskrit or Paladas of Aioka. I have shown elsewhere 1 that these 
Paradas were a northern nation, in north Afghanistan, and 
their modern representatives are the Barad-zai. The existence 
of a king of the Paradas in 293-294 a.d. proves that the 
community ceased to be republican which they had been in 
the days of Asoka, and that the Parada king was independent 


i I A, 1933, p, 121, (‘Places and- Peoples in Atoka's Inscriptions '). 
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dot under the Kushan Shah, who thus docs not 
lave had the whole of Afghanistan under him. 

The second group of ‘all sorts of Satraps* is taken 
by Prof. Herzfeld to be an Indian group. He identifies them 
(‘twelve’) as Indo-Soythians. He is mostly influenced by 
V. Smith’s view that Kathiawad and the territories upwards 
were under the $akas up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II. He 
also identifies the lord of Avanti as a Saka Satrap. When 
Prof. Herzfeld counts 12 $aka Satraps, he evidently includes in 
them the lord of Avanti and the king of the Abhlras, for 
the ‘Satraps of all kind’ text has only 10 rulers. The view 
that the group of the Satraps is all Indian is not accurate; nor 
can the Abhlra king come under the Indo-Soythian class. But 
a few of them are certainly Indian. 

The lord of Zuradi&n is certainly the lord of the 
Surashtras, as pointed out by Prof. Hertzfeld (p. 43). 
The Surashtras had been republican in the time of Kautiiya. 
Soon they came under the imperial rule of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya and Awoka. Then they came under Rudradaman who was 
elected by them their king about 150 a.d. In 293-94 a.d. they 
are under a ruler (xvatavya, not necessarily a ‘Satrap’) 
whose name BAGDAT may bo identified as BHAGADATTA or 
BHAGADATA. Now we know all the Kshatrapa names from 
150 a.d. to 332 a*d. —in practically an unbroken succession 
(Rapson, C. A. D., cliv-olvii), and no name having the slightest 
approach to Bhagadatta is found in that list. Prof. Rapson 
has pointed out in connection with the name I&VA RADATTA, 
that the DATTA-ending is foreign to the Kshatrapa family 
(p. cxxxiii). Surashtra had been the seat of the Western 
Satraps. The appearance of Bhagadatta in Surashtra in 294 
a.d. confirms the conclusion already advanced in our History 
(§§81,104) that Surashtra had been won back from the Western 
Satraps before the Gupta time. Bhagadatta seems to belong to 
the confederacy of the Abhlras, cf. the name ‘ Abhlra &ivadaU*\ 
The Saurashfrras are described as a republican community at the 
rise of Samudra Gupta by the Bhagavata Purana, that is, they 
had been so in the time of the VAKATAKAS also (§82). It 
if> likely that this Bhagadatta was a republican chief, which is 
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deiitly suggested by the Paikuli term f all sorts of Satraps '. 
If they had been only of the class of * Saka * Satraps such, a des¬ 
cription was not needed. The description is constitutional; 
several constitutional classes of independent, though small, 
rulers arc intended. 

Prof. Herzfeld identifies M6k<in as the district around 
Quetta. Its lord was Klivarasman. The learned scholar 
thinks that MitrALasen (the lord of Boraspicin) was a &aka 
Satrap. But the 6aka Satrap at the time was MaJiakshatrapa 
B hart rid a man (289-295 a.d.) with his Kshatrapa 

Vi6 vasena (294-304) and his predecessor was Vi&va 
Siihha (Rapson, p. clvi). Wo have a total absence of the 
Makakskat-rapa’s family in the Paikuli list. It is thus evident 
that they were not free to have diplomatic dealings and they 
must have been represented by the Ktish&n Shdh. The 
independent Indian sovereigns mentioned in the list were 
Hindu rulers, who at the time existed, according to the 
purSmio data, in Avanti, Abhira, and Sur&sh^ra 
(§§73A, 74, 81 145 if.), probably forming a confederacy. 

MitrALasen may be a leader of * the Throe Mitra ’ Republics 
(Pushymitra, Pafcumitra, and Padmaraitra), and Boraspi&n is 
probably from Vdravati, capital of the Vdravatya Yadavas 
who were near Valabhi, and whose rulers bore the title of 
Pushpa .., according to the Manju-Srl-Mfilakalpa (ck. 53, 
p. 625). 1 It is not possible to identify any of the other names 
as Indian, except perhaps MARWAK as MALAVAKA, which 
is discounted by the unknown Ishtakvhi. 

The data of Paikuli admirably confirm the Puranio data 
for 293-294 a.d. The date falls within the first ten years of 
the Vakataka imperial time under Pravatasena I. We have 
noted above (p. 87) that the province of Malwa, where these 
free communities of the Avantyas and the Mitras had been 
ruling, seems to have been acquired about 300-310 a.d. by the 

1 Pushpa nSmo t-ato prokta VSravatyarh purodbhavah | 

Valabhy&th ***** 

au&nta nyipatayo proktS YadavRciatn kulo-lbhavah j 
Cf. A.UMK., p. G04 were Varay(v)atyafi are Yat(d)avah . 
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Vakatakas as thoir over-lord Just before that they appear 
to be absolutely independent. It must have been they and the 
Saurashtras who drove the &aka Satrap out of that part of the 
country. The Pur&nio history of the Abhfra kingdom (rise 
about 248 a.d., §104, p. 170 above) stands confirmed by 
Paikuli which records the AbW&n §ah as an important sovereign 
in 293-294. Their appearanoe in the time of Sainudra Gupta 
(3o0 a.d.) as a republic shows that under Pravarasena I the 
Abhfra monarchy came to an end, about 300--310 a.d., when 
the Province of Malwa came under the Vakiitaka House. 
Their individuality was preserved in the form of thoir republican 
government. This history leaves no room for a Saka Satrap in 
Koukatm. KathiawSd, Gujarat, and Malwa. in 293—300 a.d. 
The Saka had been pushed out to Cutch-Sindh before 293 a.d. 


The Kpsbans and the Sassanian Empire. 

Certain Sassanian ooin-legends, and titles, noted by Muham¬ 
madan historians, throw light on the condition of the Kushan 
emperors in the Bhara^iva-Vakiitaka period. The former were 
already available from Cunningham and other numismatists, 
and the latter have been colleoted from literary sources by 
Prof. Herzfeld, who has prepared the following ohart exhibiting 
the titles (I have inserted K. before the name3 of kings): 


<SL 


[From the Paikuli Inscription, p. 51.] 

Papak Shah, about* 200-220. 


K. ShAhpuhr, Shah, 
| previous to 224. 

Shdhpuhr. harkapati 
t after 294. 


K. Ardashir, Shahanshah, 224-241. 


K Sh&hpuhr I, ShAhansh&h, Ardashir, Narseh, Vispuhri P4r6z, 

P 241-272. Kinninahah. Sfc#aakto, Viepmir i SSsanakac, 

t after 294. fatter 284. 


--“i I 

K Honnizd I, Vazurk K. Varhran 1, Vazurk K. Narseh, SlUhtashafa, PSpak Mihrdn bit^ah of 
KfflthMd KdsMnshAh and _ 293-302. Georgia, 260-342. 

Stoh6nahah, 272-273. Shahanshah, 273-276. 


K. Varhan II, Vazurk Honnizd, Orrnies. 
Kushanshah and 
Shah6nsh&h, 276-293. 

K. Varhran III, Sakanshah, and K . Horauzd II, 

i / y /i_ marnA r i • 


Shahanshah, 


Shah&nsh&h, 293. 


married daughter of 
Ktishansh. ,302-309. 


Adhamareeh; HorLdas; ShahpuL Sakaoshah ; K. Sh^ lU^nehih ; K. Ardashir 


K. ShAhpuhr TIl/shAh&nsh&h, 
383-388. 


K. Vaihran IV, llirmtash&h, and 
Shah&nshah, 388-399. 
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The rise of Ardashlr, the first Sassanian king (224-241), 
falls in the Bharatva period. Before his rise the Bhara6ivas 
had already driven the Kushans from the Gahga-Yamuna I)oab, 
that is, Ardashlr found the Kushan emperor weakened and he 
took advantage of it. According to Tabari, Ardashlr took 
away KhorAsAn but according to the Armenian historian whom 
Ndldeke prefers, his empire did not include Balkh. In any case, 
he did reach the borders of the Kushan home-province and 
exercised some sort/ of superiority over it. He seems to have 
threatened to invade the Indian dominions of Junah who 
opened negotiations from Sirhind (§38, p. 50). But it is not 
until the time of Hormizd I (272-275) that the Sassanian king 
calls himself Gkeat (Vazvrk) KGSHANSHAH in addition to 
SHAHANSHAH, which is repeated by VarhrAn I (273-276) 
and Varhran II (276-293). This title is given up by Narseh 
(293-302), though temporarily revived by P£r6z some time 
after 294 a.d. The title denoted over-lordship on the Rushans. 
In 302-309 a/d., Hormizd II married the daughter of the 
Kushan king (Kabul ShAh) and the Kushan position improved. 

Thus from 272 up to 292, for 20 years, the Kushans got 
the protection of the Sassanian king and assumed the position 
of a vassal king. In t hat period the BharaAivas and after them 
Pravarasena I would have operated against the Kushans in India. 
After 293 a.d. they must have been more pressed by Prava¬ 
rasena, who may be regarded to have broken their power in 
India, whereon the KushanshAh shifted himself into Kabul. The 
Sassanians were hard-pressed by the Romans and could not be 
of assistance to the Kushans. The final suppression of the 
Kushans, who revived in 302- 309, is to the credit of Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. There does not seem to be any 
room in history for a conquest of the Sassanians over North- 
West or Western India. That the Sassanian rule extended 
over Sistan is proved by their title SAKANSHAH and is con¬ 
firmed by Kalidasa who places the Paraslkas next to Sindh 
in the invasion of Raghu: slhala-vartmnd, through the Bol&n 
Pass, as opposed to the sea-route from Aparanta to East Persia. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Vakataka Emperor and Gupta Family. 

Prabhavatl Gupta on the constitutional status 
of Early Guptas. 

A Vakataka document—tho Riddhapur plates now in the 
possession of the Mahant of Rithpur, 


PrabhSvatf Gup tft on 
constitutional statuu 
of Gupta Kings. 


Amraoti, Berar, and published by Mr. 
Gup to in J.A.S.B., 1924, 53 1 2 3 —gives a 
piece of information which contradicts the 


statement of the Gupta inscriptions regarding the boginning of 
the Gupta family. MahadevI Prabhavati-Gupta, the authoress 
of the record and mother of Maharaja Damodarasena-Pravara- 
sena, who issued the grant from Rftmagiri (Raratek, near 
Nagpur) in the 19th year of Maharaja Pravarasena II, was at 
the time probably the oldest living member of the Gupta 
family. 8 She says that Mahariija Ghatotkacha was the 
first king of the Gupta dynasty (Ouptdndmadirdjo Mahdrdja- 
tiri'Qhatotkachafi). 8 This statement contradicts that of her 
grandfather Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar that 8rl 
Gupta was [the first] Maharaja. This claim is not accepted 
by the Vakataka family. It seems that the first prince 

1 Plate* reproduced are unfortunately in the negative. They have to 
be read with the help of a mirror. 

2 The translation and reading of line II [J.A.S.B., XX, 58, 60] need 
correction: in ‘ sagra-varshaJatadivaputra-potra ’, one anusvftra on di° ia 
missed; dtrhva-ssdinva. Sdgra-varshaSata has no reference to the Queen 
who has been taken to have been 100 years old by the editor of tho plate; 
it refers to the ‘son and grandson’ [or sons and grandsons ]—'whose son 
and grandson are men ( endowed) with fully centennial happiness \ Such a 
wish was appropriate especially when sh8 had already lost her eldest son 
prematurely. 

3 The samo import is to be found in the other grant of this queen 

(E.I., XV, 42) in 1 Guptddirajo' qualifying [Maharaja]~Ohatotkaobth , 
where its bearing could not be clear owing to tho uncertain reading before 
Qhatotkachdh. [My footnote 4 at p. 113 ante has to be modified according 
to the Riddhapur plate.] 
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recognized by them was Ghatotkaoha, who must have been a 
contemporary of Pravarasena I. In this contradiction be¬ 
tween the statements of the grandfather and granddaughter 
there is a contradiction between the two dynasties, which 
discloses historical hostility. 

Historical hostility and The titles of her paternal ancestors 

coaBtitabional claims. are given by her thus : 

1. Maharaja $ri Ghatotkaoha (E.I., XV, f l ; J.A.S.B., 

1924, p. 58). 

2. ' Maharaja Sri Chandra Gupta (I) (both plates). 

3. Mahdrdj iH h i raj a &r! Samudra Gupta (.18.1., XV ; in 

J±S.B., 1924, « Maharaja ’). 

4. Mahdrdjddhirdja &rf Chandra Gupta IT (both platen). 

Against this we have Samudra Gupta giving the following titles 
to his forefathers and himself: 

Maharaja &rl Gupta. 

Maharaja Sri Ghatotkaoha. 

Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 
Mah/irdjddhirdja Sri Samudra Gupta. 


In the 13th year of her first son Div&karasena she gave her 
grandfather the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja , but about 40 years 
later, when her father was gone, she called Samudra Gupta only 
* Maharaja * and recognized her father only as the Maharaja- 
dhirdja. All this connotes the historical constitutional position 
of each Gupta ruler in the eyes of the Vakataka House. 
The latter (1) did not recognize Gupta to have been a ruler at 
all, (2) and did not recognize Samudra Gupta as a rightful 
Mahdrdjddhirdja , as he had begun life as a Vakataka subordinate 
and as a MaMrdja, and it was only as a rebel that he killed 
Rudrasena I, while Chandra Gu pta II was the first recog¬ 
nized Mahdrdjddhirdja over the Maharajas of the Vakataka 
House. The Vakataka House (3) never recognized Chandra 
Gupta I as a Mahdrdjddhirdja ; in the time of Pravarasena 
I such a claim was unthinkable, and Chandra Gupta’s as¬ 
sumption of such dignity would have been then and always 
considered by the V&katakas as an act of sedition. 


APPENDIX G, 


On Furthet* India and Insulindia, 

150 A. I). 350 A D, 

The subject of Further India and Indian Archipelago has 
been touched upon in pp. 164-158, ante. Here it is proposed 
to discuss the colonial history mainly with reference to the 
home-land for the period 150 .0.-350 a.o. 

The State of Champ & (Annam), according to Chinese 
authorities, was founded in 137 a.o. 1 Champa seems to have 
been mentioned under the name Angadvvpa by the Vayu 
Purana [ch, 48]. The name Champa was adopted by 
samkritizing the ethnic name of the local population Cham. 
The Kaundinyas who founded the State were, as pointed 
out above, the Kaundinyas brought from Northern India 
to the South by the Satavahanas. The Satavahanaa were a 
naval power: they marked their coins with the figure of a ship, 
they were always anxious to keep the maritime provinces 
of the West-Coast and the East-Coast under them. The 
Kaundinyas were intimately connected with tho Chutu Sata- 
karnis by ties of relationship. It may be assumed that their 
migration to Annam and foundation of a kingdom, which defied 
the Chinese empire and established its independence, must have 
been politically connected with the Satavahanas. Kin-lien , 
which seems to be the Chinese rendering of Kaundinya, success¬ 
fully attacked tho southernmost districts of the Chinese empire, 
and in 138 a d. the Emperor contracted peace with him 
under which Chinese territory was evacuated by him. The Sans¬ 
krit inscription of Vo-chanh (now in the Hanoi Museum) lends 
confirmation to the Chinese data. It is in Sanskrit and 
resembles the script of Rudradaman. One of the descendants 
of &rlmara (whose name is lost in the inscription) records that 
in the Assembly he publicly declared that whatever moveables 

1 Cbavarmes, Lcs rdigieus tm merits , p. 203; Vogel, Yupa Inscriptions 
of Mulafxtrtnan, p. 188; Majumclar, Champa, pp. 17, 21. 
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and immoveables he had given (visnahfa) to his brothers and 
sons, etc., were to be respected as their personal properties after 
his death. The script of the inscription is of the Second 
or Third Century A.I). It seems that this king was not very 
far removed from Mara, the founder. The original Brahmin 
caste ( Brahma-Kshat riy a) and the family name Kaundinya arc- 
given in two later inscriptions of the dynasty in which dates in 
the Saka era are given: ckahcrsku varsluisatvshu &ukdndm 
mjaUteshu 1 and 579 respectively. 1 2 3 The employment of Sanskrit 
points to a contemporary revival of Sanskrit in the Mother- 
Country of the Kaundinyas. 

The Kaundinyas kept up a continuous war of aggression 
against the Chinese empire from 248 a.d. They seem to gather 
strength about that year. In 248 a.d. they made a naval 
attack, defeated the Chinese fleet which had been sent against 
them, and took the capital of Hanoi, whereupon a treaty was 
concluded by the Han emperor who oeded the whole of Cheo- 
ling. The name of the Hindu king ended in Varrnd (Chinese 
Fan). The next king spelt by the Chines© as Hiony (270-280 
a.d.) extended his kingdom of Champa to the north at the 
cost of the Chinese emperor who concluded a treaty with him 
in 280 a.d. His successor Yi was again ft powerful king; 
he died in 331 or 336 a.d. He sent an embassy to the imperial 
court of China (284 a.d.). The next king maintained the 
vigour, but about 359 a.d. there was a reverse and a period of 
depression up to 377 a.d. Bhadravarman revived the offensive 
in 380-413 a.d. He and evidently his family had borne the 
Falla va title Dhartna-Maharaja} 

It will be seen, that the history of the colony of Champa 
follows the curves of the history of the Mother-Country. The 
Puranas mark a victorious point of time with 248 a.d. which 


(fiT 
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1 Mi s’on stele. Finot, B.E.F.E.O,, III (1903), 205*211; IV (1911), 
264 ; Majumdar, Champa, No. 7. 

* Knot, B.E.F.B.O.. IV, 018, Majumdar, No. 12. 

3 The Kaopdinyas established also a kingdom in Poli. Groencveldt, 
Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca , compiled from Chinese 
sources, Verb. v.h. Bat. Gen , xxxix, 18S0, p. 81, cited by Dr. Vogel in 
his Yupa inscriptions of King Mfdavarman, p. 104, n. 
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18 the beginning of the offensive and successes of Champa 
against China. The Vakat-aka- Pallava dynasty had a set-back 
about. 350 a.d. And then there is another imperial ago in 
India about 370 a.d. under the consolidated power of the 
Guptas when we find that the colonies attorn to the Gupta 
House. It is impossible not to perceive the effects of the 
changing history of the Mother-Country on Champa during the 
period wo are concerned with. 

The script of Bhadravarman’s inscriptions is Pal Java and 
his title is also Pallava. It seems that after 248 a.d. when 
the kings of Champs adopt the Pallava dynastic name ending 
in vartnan they come under the system of the Pallavas in 
accordance with the march of history in the main-land. 

From the Sanskrit Inscriptions of King Miilavarman, 
found on four Yupa (sacrificial) posts of stone at Koetei in East 
B o r n o o, edited by Dr. Vogel, 5 we find that before 400 a.d. a 
dynasty was founded in Borneo, the third king of which 
performed the Vedio Yajna bahusuvarria^, 1 2 and gifted lands, 
kine, a kalpa^jihha (gold-tree) and money to Bnihmanas in 
the island. His father’s name was A4vavarman and grand¬ 
father s name was K u n d u n g a. A4vavarman was cho founder 
(wndakarld) of the dynasty in Borneo. The verses are in 
anushtubh and drya metres. The Yajna was performed at 
Vaprake4vara, evidently a fWa sacred place in Borneo. The 
script of Miilavarman is olosely the Pallava script. The name 
Kundunga is a Southern Indian name, cf . Kundu-lcura in the 
Pikira grant. We have instances of Aryans in the South 
adopting Dravidian names. It is almost impossible to hold the 
theory advanced on the strength of this name by the Dutch 
Indologists that the family was probably native of Borneo and 
was Hindu&ed. To suppose that in the second generation 

1 Brids. Kon. Inst., 1918, pp. 167-232 (with plates). CJ. 1A., IV, 355; 
Drived! Commemoration Volume (Hindi, Benares, 1933], p. 220 (with good 
plates). 

2 $rI‘MGlavamuna.rajondro 
yashtavS bahustivarnAkam 
taeya yajnasya yupoyam 
dvijendrais samprakalpitah (p. 213). 
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they could be so much and so rapidly Hinduized as to perform 
Vedie sacrifices and make such intimate Hindu gifts is a hard 
demand on probability. Kunduriga does not seem to have 
flourished in Borneo as the founder was ASvavarman. 

The script at Koetei, after a very able and exhaustive 
treatment, has been dated by Dr. Vogel in the middle of the 
fourth century, * a somewhat earlier date than that proposed 
by M. Finot who has assigned them to approximately 400 a.d. * 
Now a generation before 350 a.t>. will bring us about 325 a.d, 
which is the time of the Pallava King Skandavarman II, the 
Conqueror (*' Vijaya’), whose date we have ascertained to be 
C. 297-332 a.d. (p. 195 above). Tho script agrees with the 
script of the time of this Pallava king and his successor 
Sirhhavarman I. 1 We know that in the time of Vijaya 
Skandavarman Sanskrit became the language of the Pallava 
inscriptions. It seems that the kingdom in Borneo was founded 
in or about tho time of Vijaya Skandavarman, who firmly got 
established at Kanchi and had a long and prosperous reign. 
The sacrifices of the orthodox Pallava type, and no performance 
of an asvamedlia, and the name-ending in imitation of the 
Pallava designation, would lead us to infer not a peaceful looal 
venture of an Individual, bub an undertaking directed by the 
Pallava emperor or under his csgis. 

Similar is the case of the Hindu kingdom of J a v a . The 
earliest inscriptions in the island are of Purnavarman, and 
they are in Sanskrit. They have been edited by Dr. Vogel in 
Oudheidkundigen Deienst in Nederland#ch-Indie ? Deel I, 1925, 
pp. 15-35 (with plates) under the title “ The Earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java They are four in number and are all in 
the western part of Java, in the province of Batavia, inscribed 
on rocks. The Chi Aruton (spelt also Tiaroeten or °teun) 
inscription is a dedication of two foot-marks (jxidadmya) 
evidently as a memorial to the dead king. The capital of the 
king is called Taruma-Nagara. It reads : 

(1) vikkrantasyavanipateh, 


l The script should be compared with the inscriptions of Mayura^ar- 
man on stone discussed above (pp. 167, 221). 
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(2) Siimatah Piirnnavarmanah, 

(3) Tarumanagareridrasya, 

(4) Vishporiva padadvayam. 

A aimilar record in &ragdhara with foot-prints is at Jambu. 
in the middle of a stream near a confluence, which is rightly 
explained by Dr. Vogel as the cremation place of the king. 
There the inscription mentions the king as having flourished 
before (pura) at Taruma. The Ghi-Arafcon Inscription is in my 
opinion a similar funeral memorial, probably at the place of his 
&raddha. The Jambu foot-prints are called padavimba-dvayam , 
which reminds us of the custom still living amongst the Bengal 
Hindus of taking actual foot-prints of a dead elder before 
cremation. The third inscription is (at K§bon Kopi) to com¬ 
memorate a favourite elephant of the king which bore the name 
JayaviMla. Evidently on its death the memorial was given by 
the king, like the memorials to noted or favourite horses in the 
Mughal times. The fourth record is at Tugu (B6kasih). It is 
in five stanzas of anushtubh. It registers the excavation or 
deepening of two streams, one (nadi) called Chandrabhaga 
which had been * dug * first by the Ouru , father of king Punia- 
varman. This anoestor is called rajiidhiraja: 

(1) pura raj&dhirajena Gurunaplna-bahuna, khata khyatam 
purim prapya 

(2) Ohan^lrabhagarnnavam yayau || 


The Rajdiihiraja had excavated tho stream and brought it 
to the capital and thence it (the Chandrabhaga) reached the 
ocean. The other stream was cut by King Pumavarman in the 
22nd year of his reign. Its name was Gomati. To a length 
of 0,126 bows ( dhanm ), i.e. either 7 or 12 miles (Vogel, p. 33) it 
was cut or deepened (khatft) in 21 days (dinais siddhaikavihSa- 
kaift )—from the 8th Krishna Phalguna to the 13th Sukla 
Chaitra (i.e. in amdnta system). This stream had destroyed 
the camping-ground ( iibirdvanim ) of the king’s grandfather, a 
rajarshi (royal sage). The king made a gift of one thousand 
kine to Brahmanas on the completion of the work. The 
inscription bears the mark of a trisula on its top. 

The script is of the three inscriptions is exactly Pallava, 
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while that of Chi-Aruton is Vakatakan. The inscription a have 
been executed with great skill, showing a practised hand in 
writing and a practised chisel familiar with Sanskrit lettering. 
In other words, they are the workmanship of Hindus. This 
remark equally applies to the Koetei Inscriptions and the 
Champa Inscriptions. Intimate affinity is noticed in the 
scripts of Bkadravarman (Champa), Mulavarman (Borneo), 
and Purnavarman (Java). They are all within a century or 
so amongst themselves. The system of amanta year-reckoning 
is South-Indian. 

The title of Purnavarmanu’s father, rajddhirdja, is compar¬ 
able with the identical Gupta title and the Ganga title of 
Mahddhirtija. It is certain that the family of Java was &aiva and 
had come into existence in the Pallava time, and that it knew 
the influence of the Guptas whioh is indioated by the title of 
the king’s father and the V&kataka script at Chi-Aruton which 
is accompanied with a shell writing—art essentially northern 
writing—between the big toes of the foot prints. Taking the 
date of the inscription c. 450 a.d. as suggested by Dr. Vogel, 
the time of the grandfather of Purnavarman will be about 
375 a.d., and the time of the foundation of the family about 
the same as that of the Borneo dynasty of A6vavarman. Tho 
names of northern rivers (Chandrabhaga, Gomati) should not be 
a matter of.surprise, as the Pallavas themselves were northerners 
and their whole court and subordinate rulers were northerners. 

Hindu Colonial States in the Archipelago and Further India 
were thus established facts in tho Vakataka-Pallava period, and 
they seem to have been connected politically with the Mother- 
Country. With the advent of Samudra Gupta as the Indian 
Emperor having stepped into the shoes of the Vakataka 
Emperor, those colonies in Insuiindia and Further India— 
as an already organized system—transfer and render their 
allegiance to the Gupta Emperor, who no.es the easy fact. 

The evidence of the Guptan influence has been already 
noticed. The reference to Vishnu (Vikranta) at Chi-Aruton is 
probably another index of the new influence of the Guptas. 
We know tho description of Sumatra from FaHien who found 
it almost a completely orthodox Hindu land like Guptan India. 
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3maulindia way thus fully connected with the political and 
cultural changes in the mainland. 

Champa was probably the earliest colony, it being a key to 
the Chinese trade and the point from which the islands of Java 
and Borneo were easily aooessibie. The great naval activity 
and attainment in navigation by the Hindus in the Far Eastern 
Seas are attested by the Champa history in Chinese, by Faliien, 
and Champa inscriptions which mention her naval wars. The 
trade of the Far East seems to have boon in the possession and 
control of Andhra, Kalinga, and Bengal (from where the 
Mahdndvlka . the great sea-captain, Buddhagupta [from Ruktam- 
ritlibl , Rakta-mati in Bengal] marked an inscription in Malay 
before 400 a.d.) 1 

The Vavu Purai>a gives a full description of Simhapura, a 
capital in Further India, evidently in Malaya. It notes the 
fact of islet3 of very small dimensions and mentions their 
groups (anudvipas) as attached to bigger islands. Its detailed 
knowledge of the islands proves the intimate connexion of the 
'nsulindia with Samudra Gupta’s India, which is borne out by 
his own inscription and the inscriptions noted above. 


1 Vogel, Yupa Inscriptions of K. Mulavannan , p. 1CS5. 
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Darnjanayaka GrSmabaia, 231. 
Dandanayaka J3rl dSankaradatta*' 
231. 

Dandan&yaka Yajil vl, 231. 
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Doreda, 99, 213. 
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Dark Period (180-320 a.d.), 1. 

Dari:I (copperplates), 179, 187, 188. 
Darva (hood) ?ira(la) (arch), 215. 
Darvesh Khel, 125. 

DSrvIcha, 125. 

D&rvlka, 125. 

Darvlkorv! (Dtlrvlka Valley), i-e. 

Khyber Pass with Hinterland, 151. 
Da&anapura, 136, 187. 
Da6S6vamedha, 3, 5. 

Datbavam4a, 128. 

Datfcavarraan, 89. 

Daulatab&d, 128. 

Dfturas, 126. 
jpavaka, 144. 

Day arum Sahni, Bai Bahadur, 89. 
Deccan Province, 126. 

Deccan Boad, ancient, 6, 226. 

Dchra Dun, 89. 

Delhi Pillar, 49. 

Democratic Empire, 55. 

Dcogarh, 53, 96, 97, 99. 

Deoli, 39, 41. 

Deva, 26, 124, 127, 141. 

Devagiri, 128. 

Deva Gupta, 63, 74, 100. 

Deva N&ga, 35, 36, 50. 

Devan&garf, 29. 

DovamkshitS, 127. 

Devar&shtra, 138, 139. 

Devasa, 18. 

Devnsena, 37, 74, 75, 76, 97, 102, 
103. 

Devasena VakStaka, 74, 105. 
Devendra, 36. 

Devendravarman, 137. 

Dhana or Dharmavarman, 10, 14. 
Dhanada, 206. 

Dhanadeva, 80. 

Phanakas, 173. 

Dhanafijaya of Kusthalapura, 131. 
Dhanga (800 A.x>.), 57. 

Dhanri, 116. 


Dbanya-Kataka, 185. 

Dharfi, 38, 133, 148. 

Dhar5dh!.4a, 133, 148. 

Dh5m.na, 114, 115, 116. 

Dharawat, 222. 

Dharnia, 10, 118, 184. 
Dharma-AdhirBja, 185, 199. 

Dharma Empire, 193, 199. 
Dharma-Mfthiir&ja, 185, 193, 245. 
Dho rma-Maharajadhira j a, 184. 
Dharum-sovereignty, 184. 
Dhruva-Devl, 41, 82, 120, 147. 
Diamond Sutra, 205. 

Digpambak, 235. 

DitUhit,, Mr. K. N„ 40. 
Divakarasena, 243. 

Divakarasena (Yuvaraja), 63, 73, 
/ 76. 

Divtiknravarman Mahlghanghaln, 
89. 

Doab, 226. 

Dravidian(s), 106, 180, 181, 182, 
183. 

Dravidian names, 246. 

Bravidiane of Ceylon, 180. 

Drona, 182. 

Dron&charya, 67, 68, 182. 

Dudia, 63, 74. 

Dugral, 67. 

Durehtt, 213, 214. 

Durehfi. Vakataka Pillar, 213. 
Dnrg&, 142. 

Dutch Indologists, 246. 

Dvivedi Commemoration Volume, 
240. 

Dynasty of Kota, 113. 

Early Guptas, 152. 

Early Gupta period, 154. 

Early History of India, 3, 110. 
Eastern Ghats, 127. 

Eastern India, 155. 

Eastern Punjab, 53, 55. 

East India Company, 127. 

Edukas, 47. 
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Ekamukha, 99. 

Ehnaiichi Kalin gad e<ta (Yollan* 
chilli), 138. 

English, 233. 

Epigraphist, Govt, of India, 191. 
Era of 248 a.d., 108, 111. 

Eran, 53, 59, 97, 99, 137, 140, 
204, 208. 

Er6u (Emperor of Eran), 233. 

Er&a non-Er&n, Emperor of, 234. 
Erandapallaka Damana, 137. 
EraptfapaUi, 137, 139. 

Etah, 20. 

Fa Hien, 167, 205, 240, 250. 
Fan-Hou-tn, 157. 

Fan Yo (445 a.d.), 156. 

Far East, 250. 

Far Eastern Seas, 250. 

Farther India, 144. 

Farukhabad, 20, 21. 

Finot, 245, 247. 

Fleet, 4, 17, 22, 34, 96, 100, 109, 
110, 112, 12 9, 141, 142, 144, 
167. 

Forest Country, 77. 

Forest kingdoms of Koeala (18),— 
193. 

Forshungen Zur Islamischen Kunst 
Series No. Ill, 233. 

Frontier kings, 144. 

Frontier kingdoms, 144. 

Frontier rulers, 144. 

Funan, 157. 

Further India, 145, 154, 155, 150, 
158, 203, 207, 244, 249, 250. 

Gabhastiman (Island of the Sun), 
156. 

G&hadavftla, Gaharwar, 29. 
Gaja-Lakshml, 45. 

Gaja*Vaktra &r!, 38, 39. 

Gana(s), 52. 


Ganapaka(8), 171. 

Ganapaka Rebhila, 170. 

Ganapaka ViSvavarman, 170. 
Ganapati, 38. 

Ganapati Naga, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
39, 54, 78, 95, 98, 132, 133, 136, 
141, 142, 148. 

Ganapati Nagaraja, 39. 

GSndhara, 175. 

Gandharva, 44, 155. 

Gandharva Mithuna*, 45. 

Ganondra, 36. 

Gahga, 12, 20, 23, 34, 61, 80, 
81, 94, 95, 96, 97, 106, 118, 
184, 198, 207, 229, 232, 249. 
Gahgas, 136, 193, 197, 199, 202. 
Gahga Copperplate, 189. 

Gaiigadeva, 231. 

Gahga Dynasty, 100, 183, 190. 
Gahga Kanvayana Dynasty, 198. 
Gahgar&ja, 157. 

Gahga title of Mah&dhiraja, 249. 
GangavMi, 198. 

GangS-Yamunft Doab, 77, 241. 
Ganges, 5, 6, 29, 30, 31, 38, 41, 48, 
49, 53, 73, 96, 123, 131, 157, 
230. 

Gftngu and Tell (Gaugeyadeva and 
Tailapa), 219. 

Ganj, 00, 70, 71, 72, 73, 111, 213, 
219. 

Ganjam, 127, 137. 

Gangetic Society, 116. 

Gangetic Valley, 50, 56, 113, 

134. 

Ganj Nachnh, 67, 70. 

Gardabhilaa, 171. 

Garde, Mr., 11. 

Garga-Samhita, 43, 46, 47, 48. 
Garuda, 80. 

Garuda Coin (garutmadahka), 
120, 146. 

Garud* Coinage, 145. 

Garudadhv&ja, 46, 118. 

Gata*Vaktra Sri, 39. 
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,tha Saptadatl, 95. 

Oautama(e), 196. 

Gautama Gotra, 196. 

Gautamlputra, 5, 17, 62, 76, 227, 
229. 

Gautamlputra, Mahftraja, 230, 
Gautamlputra, Seal of, 227. 
Gautamlputra Vaka^aka, 228. 

Gaya, 111, 219. 

Ghatotkaohu, 113, 123, 242, 243. 
Ghatabokacha Gave, 104. 

Giles, Prof., 204. 

Giuja Inscription, 229, 230. 

Graja Hill, 98, 108. 

Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and the N.W.F.P., 
66, 116, 116. 

Godavari, 84, 127, 135, 137, 138, 
180. 

God-in-royalty, 120. 

God of destruction, 49. 

GomatT, 249. 

Gonarda III, 44. 

GoparSja, 141. 

Gorona-Nal&, 71. 

Governnuont Civil Officials, 225. 
Government Military Officers, 226. 
Govindar&ja II, 96. 

Great (Vazuruk), 241. 

Greck(s), 61. 

Greek writers, 159. 

Grierson, Sir George, 115. 
Oroeneveldt, 245. 

Grow so, Mr., 34. 

Gubernatorial Nagas, 36. 

Guha, 124, 128, 129. 

Guha6iva, 128. 

Gujarat, 51, 53, 82, 91, 92, 102, 
128, 149, 239. 

Gunadhya, 46. 

Qunamati (Buddhist Scholar), 222. 
Guntur (District), 93, 135, 138, 

172. 

Guntur Plate or Chura Plate, 
191. 
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Gupta(s), 6, 12, 15, 17, 22, 

29, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 41, 

44, 51, 62, 53, 55, 57, 58, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 66, 88, 71, 72, 78, 82, 83, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 97, 93, 99, 101, 
102, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 120, 122, 123^ 
125, 120, 128, 131, 141, 143, 146, 
161, 178, 196, 202, 207, 208, 211, 
218, 243, 246, 249. 

Gupta Art, 158. 

Gupta characters, 222. 

Gupta Coin, 206. 

Gupta Coinage, 146. 

Gupta Dynasty, 242. 

Guptas, Early, 152, 242. 

Gupta Emperor(s), 92, 101, 119, 
120, 141, 146, 152, 206, 249. 

Gupta Empire, 7, 64, 78, 82, 83, 92, 
102, 103, 104, 122, 128, 132, 145, 
147, 209, 210, 216. 

Gupta Epoch, 223. 

Gupta Epoch, Early, 224. 

Gupta Era, 63, 109, 111, 130, 139, 
144, 151, 158. 

Gupta Family, 242. 

Gupta General Goparaja, 141. 

Gupta House, 246. 

Gupta Imperialism, effects of, 1, 
204. 

Gupta India, 112, 131, 156, 249. 

Gupta Influence, 249. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 142, 151, 242. 

Gupta-Kala, 117, 216, 219. 

Gupta Maharaja, 113, 243. 

Gupta ruler, 243. 

Gupta script, 158. 

Gupta sculpture, 206. 

Gupta terracottas, 158. 

Gupta territory, 147. 

Gupta, the 1st Raja, 113. 

Gupta time, 237. 

Gupta title of Mahadhiraja, 249. 

Gupta Vikramadityas, 7. 

Gupbe, Mr., 242. 
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Hail, Dr., 05, 115, 131,150, 103. 


Hamnaairmika, 173. 

Han Emperor, 245. 

Hantfi, 245. 

Hanai Museum, 244. 

Hariwar, 134. 

Haushona (490-520 a.d.), 77, 79, 
* 2 , 88, 97, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
100, 135, 136, 139. 

Harltn Gotra, 196. 

H&ritlputra, 164. 

H&ritlputra Kondamana, 167. 

Haritlputra Manavyas, 88, 169, 

200 . 

Haritlputra Siva Skanda Varman 
(Vaijayantlpati), 164, 165, 167, 
168, 200. 

Haritlputra Vishnu Skanda 
Chu$ukulananda ^atakarni, 164, 
105, 167. 

Harshacharita, 37. 

Harv&nfk, 235. 

Hasti Bhoja, 75, 76, 105, 106. 

Hastin, Mahfiraja, 111. 

Hasti varman of Vengl, 139. 

Hathi-Gumpha Inscription, 56, 58, 
100, 138, 228. 

Haya Naga (Naka), 26, 27, 28, 31, 35. 
[ Bharat iva.] 

Hemachandra, 35, 115. 

Herzfeld, Prof. Ernst, 233, 234, 237, 
238, 239. 

Hill States, 204. 

Himalayan Mountains, 144, 148, 
154. 

Him&layan States, 144. 

Himalayas, 148. 

Hiniavat (Tibet), 205. 

Hindu(s), 205, 206, 207, 208, 211, 
249, 250. 

Hindu Colonies, 157. 

Hindu Colonial States, 249. 


Hindu Dvipas, 158. 

Hindu Empire, 95. 

Hindu gods, 207. . 

Hindu History, 154. 

Hinduism, 61, 208. 

Hindu kingdom of Java, 247. 
Hindu land, 249. 

Hindu Law, 151, 152. 

Hindu Moghals, 120. 

Hindu Plastic Art , 217. 

Hindu Polity, 86, 150, 159, 190. 
Hindu Prussians, 206. 

Hindu Puritan Movement, 96. 
Hindu Republics, 51. 

Hindu rulers, 238. 

Hindu Sarpra$, 90, 158. 

Hindu Socioty, 207. 

Hindustan, 44. 

Hindu term, 215. 

Hindu University, 31. 

Hindu War on the Kushans, 223. 
Hiong (270-280 a.d.), 245. 
Hlraha^agalli, 187. 

Hira Lai Jain, 222. 

Hir&mnakaa, 174. 

History of Art, 57. 

History of Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon, 105. 

History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, 59, 157. 

History of Magadha (31 B.C.-260 
A.D.), 112. 

History of the Tooth Relic of 
Ceylon, 128. 

Hormazd li, 90. 

Hormizd, 234. 

Hormizd I (272-273), 234, 240. 
Hormizd I (272-275), 241. 

Hormizd II (302-309 a.d.), 234„ 
240, 241. 

Hormizd, Ormies, 240. 
Hoshangabad, 29, 40. 

House of Guild, 225. 

Huns [Hildas], 42, 102. 103, 115*. 
141, 153. 
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Huahka, 20, 44. 


Huvishka, 21, 29, 224. 

(Coins in Orissa, 51, p. xiv.) 

Huvishka-Vftsudeva records, 19. 

Hyderabad, 04, 129. 

lkshvaku(s), 93, 94, 172, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 178, 170, 181, 184, 
185, 193, 194, 196, 201. 

Illiehpur, 74. 

Imperial Bhfiradvaja V&kavakas, 
183. 

Imperial Guptas, 4. 

Imperial Hindu revival, 4. 

Imperial Insignia, 183. 

Imperial Vakii^akas, 186. 

India, 78, 90, 92, 03, 94, 95, 118, 
121, 134, 151, 155, 150, 157, 17S, 
200, 208, 209, 211, 227, 234, 
241. 

India, Bh&raSiva, 156. 

Tndia-cum-Greater India, 155. 

India, Eastern, 91. 

India Empire, All-, 206. 

India, Further, 145, 154, 155, 156, 
158, 203, 207. 

India, Hindu, 118, 159, 197, 227. 

Indian Archipelago, 244. 

Indian dominions of Juna, 241. 

Indian Emperor, 157, 249. 

Indian Empire. 158. 

Indian Group, 237. 

Indian Historical Quarterly (1925), 
157. 

Indian History, 178, 223, 233. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 24, 217. 

India, Northern, 113, 135, 158, 
109, 178, 204, 24*. 

India, North-West or Western, 
241. 

India, Political (350 a.d.), 121. 

Indian Pulindas, 43. 

IndiA, Southern (150-350 a.d.), 92, 
ICO, 170, 178, 183, 197, 204. 

India, VftkStaka, 150. 


India, Western, 102, 103, 109. 
India-with-Further India, 178. 
Indo-China, 94. 

Indo-Greek, 153. 

Indonesia, 168, 205. 

Indore, 34, 37, 83. 

Indo-Scythian, 108, 237. 
Indradabta, 102. 

Indra-cJvlpa, 155. 

Indrapura now Indor Khera, 9,12, 
13, 20, 36, 37. 

Indus, 125, 140. 

Indus-Chandrabhaga Valley 

(Sindh-S&gar Doab), 150. 
Insulindia, 244, 249, 250. 
Isht-aclevatS, 228, 229. 

Ishtakvln, 235, 238. 

I4varadatta, 237. 

I6varasena, 110, 170, 230. 
Bvaravarrnan, 89. 

Jaggayyapetta, 93, 172, 173, 226. 
Jaina Text, 222. 

Jainism, 44. 

Jaipur. 53, 54, 147. 

Jala, 89. 

Jalandhara, 89, 90, 91, 142. 
Jalandhara Doab, 142. 

J&lapa, 38. 

Jambu, 248. 

Jambudvipa, 128. 

Jamuna, Upper, 89. 

Jamuna, 51, 148, 225. 

Janamejaya, 56. 

J&nakhat-, 21, 22, 23, 53, 59. 
Jarta, 115. 

Jdrtikas, 115. 

Jaso [Jasso], 0, 38, 99, 108, 109, 213, 
215. 

Jaso temple, 218. 

J&ts, 56, 115. 

Java, 157, 247, 249, 250. 

Jayadeva I (330-355 a.d.', 112, 
144. 

Jayadova II, 112. 
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Jayasimha, 107. 

Jayaswnl, BO, 91, 150, 190. 

J ay a v arm an Bphat -phalay ana, 

179. 

Jayavasuda* 223. 

Jaya-vi$ala, 248. 

Jhanai, 67. 

Jhelum, 148. 

Johiawar, 148. 

Journal, A.S.B., 242, 243. 

Journal, B.O.R.S., 219. 

Journal, Quarterly, of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, 114. 
Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 104, 
233. 

Jubbalpur, 29, 40, 74. 

JunA, 50. 

dun&garh, 115, 151* 106, 165, 

166. 

Junior Dynasty, tho Chuta Kula, 

166, 183. 

Jushka, 29, 44. 

Kabul, 94, 150, 241. 

Kadamba(s), 03, 64, 07, 82, 83, 
92, 93, 101, 107, 130, 136, 104, j 

167, 168, 169, 185, 193, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 205, 
221 . 

Kadamba Inscription of Malavalli, 
220 . 

4 Kadumbakula,’ 82, 101, 102, 130, 
131, 198. 

Kadamba Princess, 198. 

Kadphiaes, 113. 

Kadphises II, 224. 

KailakiliU?, 07. 

Kailasa, 58. 

Kaivartyas, 43. 

Kaka(a), 147, 148, 150. 

K&kanAda, 148. 

Kakkar, 115. 


INDEX 

k 

Kakkar Jat, 116. 

KAkpur, 148. 

Kakustlia [KAkusthavarm^n] (410- 
430 A.u.), 101, 102, 130, 197, 
198. 

Kalabhartp, 188. 

Kalachuria, 110. 

Kolaftjara, 232. 

KAlatoyas, 128. 

Kalatoyakas, 124, 128. 

KAleAvaru, 229. 

Kali Age, 8, 89, 205. 

Kalidasa, 95, 112, 119, 210, 

241. 

Kalihga, 135, 130, 137, 139, 145, 
250. 

Kalihga Nagara, 137. 

Kalki, 46, 153. 

Kalki PurAna, 17. 

KalyAna Maharatbi, 101. 
Kulyana-varman, 36, 114, 110, 117, 
118, 133, 142, 222. 

K&madAta, 13. 

KAraadatta, 13, 15. 

Kamarupo, 144. 

Kambojan, 46. 

Kami, Kanaka, i.e. Kahga,- 131, 

202 . 

Kanaka, 125, 129, 130, 131, 202. 
Kanakadanda, 96. 

Kanara (Banovasi), 164, 166. 
Kanauj, 20, 29. 

Kaflchanaka, 17, 70, 88. 

Kaficham Puri, 17. 

KAucheyaka, 192. 

Kaucheyaka Vishflugopa, 137. 
Kaftchl, 94, 130, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 178, 185, 186, 187, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 221. 

Kandavarman (i.o. Skanda* 
varman), 191. 

Kahga [Kahgavarman Kadamba], 
93, 99, 130, 131, 132, 201, 

202 . 

Kangra, 50, 145. 
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Kanishka, II, 20, 44, 51, 113, 116, 
224. 

(Coins in Orissa, p. xiv.) 
Ranker, 126, 137. 

Kantipnrl, 15, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 123. 

Kanfrit, 29, 80. 

Kapva(s) (31 B.c.), 112. 
Kanvayanas, 160, 196, 198. 
Kunv&y&nas, Imperial, of Magadha, 
196. 

Kara, 115. 

Kara-kukshTya, 115. 

Karanjft Series (1933), 222. 
Kara(ft)patha, 115. 

Kuraskara, 114, 115, 116. 

Karaskara Jftts, 116. 

Karitalal plates. 111. 

Karko^a Dynasty (7th century 
A.D.), 154. 

Karkota Naga, 30, 39, 147. 

Karko^a Nagara, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
147. 

Kamata, 129. 

Karpataka, 63, 64. 

Karpatas, Five, 39. 

Karpati, 38, 39. 

Kartripura (Kangra), 144. 

Karwar, 166. 

Kaseru, 155. 

Kaseruinat, 155. 

Kashmir, 29, 43, 44, 51, 52, 115, 
125, 132, 143, 146, 150, 153, 
175. 

Km, 178. 

Kafcachchuri, 107. 

KftthiSwad(r), 51, 02, 149, 165, 171, 
237, 239. 

K&ty&yanl, 173. 

Kaumucll'Mahotsava (34.0 a.d)., 

33,36, 80, 95, 113, 114, llo, 116, 
117, 118, 133. 

Kaunala, 127. 
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Kaundinya, 155, 169, 170, 196, 
200, 201, 205, 244, 245. 
Kaundinya Gotra, 167. 

Kaundinya, Sri Mara, 156. 

KanntT, 125, 130, 153. 

Kamftja, 127. 

Kanyulaka Mantar&ja, 136. 
Kaurovas, 182. 

Kausalaka, 67. 

Kauaalaka Mahendra, 136. 
Kandambl, 6, 18, 19, 24, 26, 78, 
98, 117, 134, 139, 142, 230. 
Kautfambl Pillar, 134. 

Ka -jgiklputra, 167. 
Kausthalapuraka Dhanafijaya, 137. 
KauOlya, 139, 171, 237. 

Kauwadol, 222. 

Kavyam3J&, 38, 39. 

Kilvya style, 206. 

Kayna, 07. 

Ktibon Kopi Inscription, 248. 
Kerala, 129. 

Kern, 155. 

Kewat, 43 
KhajurSho, 57, 105. 
Kharhdasagaram naka, 173. 

Kkarhda Naga Sataka, 168. 
Khandeeh, 88, 102. 

Kharapallana, 42. 

Kharavela, 58, 87, 114, 139, 

178. 

Kharoshthl, 41, 59. 

Kharparikas, 147, 148, 149, 150. 
Khas Kuthara, 71. 

Khoh, 214, 215. 

Khorasan, 233, 241. 

Khvarasmin, 235, 238. 

Khw&rism, 235. 

Khyber Pass, 161. 

Kielhorn, 4,67, 84, 100, 111, 149, 
188, 196, 197, 198, 200. 

Kielhorn’s List, 127, 198. 

Kilagila, 104. 

Kilakila, 8, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 104, 
134, 103. 
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Kilakil5,-Vidi6a, 140. 

Kilakila Vyishas, 09, 70. 

Kiiakiia Havanas, 68. 

King of Ascetics, 105. 

Kin-lien (Kauntfinya), 244. 

Kirlta, 208. 

Klrfcishena, 35, 36, 133. 
KIrtivarrnan, 107. 

KishkindhS Hills, 114. 

Kittoe, 30. 

Kiydn or Ken, 66, 71. 

Koch, 219. 

Kodabalisiri, Maharaja of Vana- 
v&sa, 173. 

Ko^avali Inscription, 164, 176. 
Koetei, 246, 247. 

Koetei Inscriptions, 249. 

Kolanu, 127. 

Kolloru, 127. 

Konch, 60. 

Kcndamana, 167. 

Kohkana, 82, 92, 102, 104, 198, 
239. 

Konkan, Southern, 129. 

Konkan (Northern), 64. 

Kohk ani varman, dharmadhiraja 

(300-315 a.d.), 197, 198, 199. 
Kosala, 34, 64, 67, 76, 80, 88, 104, 
124, 126, 127, 132, 137, 138, 
193. 

Kosala, Eastern (Southern text— 
Prakotaka), 126. 

Kosala, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 92, 
101, 102, 126, 127, 134, 135, 137, 
139, 194. 

Kosam Inscription, 72, 230. 

Kota, 41, 113, 132, 133. 

Kota Dynasty, 55, 31, 113. 
Kota-kulaja, 113. 

KoMura, 127, 137. 

Krishna, 210. 

Kfishna, 127, 135, 138, 172, 210. 
Kyiahua District, 179. 
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Krishna, Dr., 220, 221. 

Kyishna-raja IT [852 & (940-941 
a.d.)], 39. 

Krishna Sastri, Mr., l r >4, 176, 

181. 

Ryishnavarman, Mahadhirftja, 197, 

198. 

Kyitaka, 114. 

Kshu rax->a (Governor), 42, 237. 

Kshatrapa family, 237. 

Kshatriya(s), 42, 47, 48, 62, 69, 

105, 113, 116, 117, 149, 175, 179, 

219, 223. 

Kubera, 139, 205. 

Kubera-Naga, 41, 63, 82. 

Kumar a Gupta, 86, 100. 

Kumara Gupta I, 101. 

Kumara jTva, 205. 

Kumara Vishnu I, 187, 188. 

Kumara Vishnu II, 137, 190, 191, 

192, 193. 

Kumara Vishnu III, 187, 190, 191, 

192. 

Kumara Vishnu Vlrakorchavar- 
man, 191. 

Kumhrar, 112. 

Kunala, 42. 

Kuncjlftla, 208. 

Kundu-kura, 246. 

Kimduhga, 246, 247. 

Kundur, 191. 

Kunindas, 35, 54, 89. 

Kuntula, 63, 64, 74, 76, 82, 83, 88, 

92, 101, 102, 104, 129, 130, 200, 

202, 205. 

Kun tala - Kar a, 92. 

Kuraishi, Hamid, Mr., 172. 

Kurala (Colair Lake), 136, 137, 138, 

139. 

Ku&ala, 42. 

Kushan(s), 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 14, 16, 

18, 21, 22, 23, 28, 31, 32, 37, 

39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 50, 

51, 52, 54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 

65, 68, 90, 91, 94, 96, 97, 108, 111, 
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145, 146, 149, 150, 153, 184, 
206, 226, 227, 236, 239, 241. 
Kushan (s) at BhH&, 223. 

Kuahan characters, 226, 230. 
Kushan colas, 224. 

Kuahan Emperor, 145, 146, 236, 
239, 241. 

Kushan Empire, 5, 6, 94. 

Rushan home province, 241. 
Kushan, Imperial, 8. 

Kushan kings (Kdbul Sh&h), 146, 
147, 233, 236, 241. 

Kushan level, 227. 
Kushano-Sassanian coins, 146. 
Kushan, overlordship on, 241. 
Kushap(a) Period, 223. 

Kushan Power, 147, 149. 

Kuahan Script, early, 224. 

Kushan Script, late, 224. 

Kush&n Sh&h, 223, 236, 237, 

241. 

Kushan Sliahanuahahi, 146. 

Kuahan State, 150. 

Kuahan, subordinate kings, 146. 
Kushau(a) times, 223. 

Kushan-to >Gupta Period, 223. 
Kdshan, 235. 

Kusthalapura, 138, 139. 

Kuthara, 71. 

Lai, Eai Bahadur Hira, 30, 40, 66, 
147, 193. 

Lai Saheb, M.-Kum&ra Bharga- 
vendra Singh, 217, 219. 

LakliA Manual inscription, 143. 
LAta, 76, 88, 102, 104, 107. 


Madhava(varraan) I (of Ganga 
kings), Mahadhiraja, 197, 198, 

199, 200, 207. 

Madhava(varman) II, Meh&raja, 
the Simhavarraan, 197, 198. 

Modhava III, 197. 

Madra, 55, 9L 

Madra-de5a, 148. 

Madraka(s), 43, 50, 54, 90, 91, H5, 
U6, 117, 144, 147, 148, 149, 210. 

Madraka Jats, 116. 

Madras, 53, 115, 198. 

Madras Report on Epigraphy, 138. 

Madra State, 116. 

Magadha, 15, 10, 32, 41, 42, 55, 
80, 81, 112, 113, 114, 117, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 128, 132, 133, 161, 
219. 

Magadha Dyrtaety, 195. 

Magadha Guptas, 123. 

Magadha, History of, (31 b.c. to 
320 a.d.), 113. 

Mftgadhakula, 128. 

Magadhans, 117, 118, 123. 

MagadhI, 225. 

Maha, 127. 

Maha-Bhairava, 49, 218. 

Mahabharata, 39, 46, 47, 67, 89, 115, 
U6, 125, 128, 129, 137, 151, 153, 
158, 184, 193. 

Mahabharata Digvijaya, 94. 

Mah&bhojI, 165. 

MaM-chetiya (Great Stupa), 172, 
174. 

Mahadandan&yaka Kharuda* 

Vi^akhath^akft, 173. 


Law of Manu, 159. 

Lahore, 34. 37, 142. 

Lea religious dminenta, 244. 
Lichohhavi, 17, 34, 80, 81, 82, 112, 
113, 114, 117," 119, 141, 144, 
210 . 

Longhurst, Mr., 172. 

Luders, Dr., 7, 11. 

Lushai, 144. 


MahadevI, 174. 

Mah&devf Kubora-Naga, 73, 76. 
MahadevI R udradhara ■ Bhat iari k& 
Ujanika, 174. 

Mahadhiraja, 249. 

Mahak&ntara, 126, 127, 137, 138. 
Mah&kAnt&raka, 67. 

Mah&kant&raka Vyaghraraja, 136. 

1 Mahakshatrapa (Viceroy), 42. 
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Mtthakshatrapa Sodas a, 11. 

Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara, 11. 

Maharaoghos, 87. 

Mah&nadI, 127. 

Mahanavika, 155, 250. 

Mahanth of Rithpur, 242. 

Maharaja, 110, 170, 184, 185, 187, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 202, 229, 230, 
243. 

Maharaja (Governor), 192. 

Maharaja Bappa*sv5min, 185. 

Maharajadhiraja, 140, 185, 229, 
243. 

Mah&r&j&dhirAja’s Seal, 226. 

Maharaja Sarvan&fcha of Uchcha*- 
kalpa, 109. 

Maharaja, title of, 230. 

Maharashtra, 107. 

Maharashtri, 200. 

Maharathl, 161. 

Mahar atlil=NagamulanikA> 165. 

Mahaaona, 21, 31, 175, 228. 

Mah&sonupati Mah&t ala vara 

Vasithlputa Khaifada-cbalikir- 
emmo&aka Siri, 174. 

Mahaaenapati Mahatalavara 

Vaaithlputa Mah&kumda Siri, 
174. 

Mahatalavara Mahason&pati Vii^hu- 
siri, 174. 

Mahatalavari, 174. 

Mahavallabha Rajjuka, 167. 

Mahendra (or Mahendrabkunii), 
124, 126, 127. 

Mahendragiri, 127, 137. 

MahoSvara, 228. 

MaheSvara form, 218. 

Maho6vara Naga, Mah&r&ja, 34, 30, 
142. 

Mftheya Kaohohha, 127. 

Muhisha, 124. 

M&hiahl, 83, 85, 88. 

M&hishika, 124, 126, 127. 

M&hiahiu, 85. 


\ M&hishmatf, 83, 88, 128, 148. 

Maikal, 04. 

Maikal Range, 84, 180. 

Maitraka, 102, 103, 149. 

Majorika (Manjhira), 180. 
Majhgawah, 215, 210. 

Majumdar, 244. 

Majumdar, N., 26. 

Majumdar, S. N., 155. 

Makara Standard (or Makar* 
Torana), 184. 

Mak&r&n, 235. 

Malabar Brahmins, 105. 

Malava(o), 39, 53, 54, 57, 76, 84, 
85, 91, 101, 104, 107, 125, 131, 

147, 148, 149, 150, 171, 210. 

Malava^i, 164, 107, 169, 200, 

201 . 

Malavalli Inscription, 164. 

MSlava Republic, 56. 

Malavlya Commemoration Vol., 94. 
Malay, 250. 

Malaya, 155. 250. 

Malwa, 35, 53, 54, 55, 87, 88, 133, 
141, 238, 239. 

Malwa, Eastern, 40, 53, 07, 91, 140, 

150. 

Malwa, Province of, 239. 

MalwS, Western, 38, 53, 64, 82, 
83, 85, 86, 91, 101, 148. 

Mai war, 147. 

M&nasara, 50. 

Manava Dharma S&stra, 6, 49, 

151. 

Aianavadvfpa, 154. 

Minavya, 107. 

Manavya(s), 200, 201. 

M&navya Gotra, 200. 

Alftnavya Kadambaa, 88. 

Manda, 29. 

Mandh&ta (Btahishmatl), 65, 101, 

148. 

Mangala, i.c. Mars, 20. 
i MaiVgalaniitha (Siva), 214. 

! MahgaleAa, 107. 
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'anibhndra Yaksha, 10. 

Manidh&nya, 124. 

Manidhanyaka, 124, 128, 129. 
Manipur, 144. 

Mafij u - $ri - Mula- kalpa, 238. 

Manta-Raj a of KurS^a, 139. 

Mami(s), 88, 151, 159. 

Manu and Yfrj&avalkya (Tagore 
lectures by Jayaswal), 49. 

Mara, 245. 

Maratha(3), 00, 140. 

Maratha country, Southern, 129. 
Maratha States, Southern, 92. 
Maritime Provinces: 

East Coast, 244. 

West Coast,, 244. 

Marshall, Sir John. 223, 224, 225, 
220, 227, 230. 

Maru, 54, 

Marwak=M&lavaka, 235, 238. 
MSywIr, 147. 

Miithara Gotra, 190. 

Mathura (^uraaena), U, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 44, 45, 59, 89, 108, 118, 
123, 133, 134, 142, 143, 147, 149, 
222 . 

Mathura Y&dava Nagae, 89. 

Matila, 34, 36, 37, 141, 142, 143. 
Matsya, 30, 44, 45, 50, 08, 69, 96, 
122, 152, 154, 1C1, 162, 163, 
170, 196, 218. 

MatiapaWb 200. 

Mat-tapa^i-Deva, 167, 168. 

Mat.tile, 34. 

Maury as, 65, 105, 172. 

Maury a times, 225. 

Mayidavoiu, 186. 

Mayura barman, 93, 130, 109, 179, 
201, 220, 221, 247. 

[Mayura Sarman Manavya, 196, 
201 .] 

Mazumdar, R. C., 156, 185. 
Medhatithi, 49. 


Megha(B), 87, 230. 

Meghavarga, 150. 

Mehrauli, 120, 127. 

Mekal&, 70, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 93, 
101, 120, 131, 134, 139, 181. 

Middle Ages, 41. 

Mirzapur, 6, 29, 30. 

Mla’on stele, 245. 

Mifchila, 38. 

Mitra(s), 14, 148, 171. 

Mitr Ala4en (Lord of Bdraspicin), 
235, 238. 

Mitra Republics, three, 85, 238. 
Mlechchha(s), 6, 150, 151, 152, 

153. 

Mlechchha State (of Sindh), 132, 
145, 150, 153. 

Modern Review, 57, 172, 177, 

217. 

Moghul (Mughal), 120, 248. 

M6kan, 235. 

Mokari, 220. 

Mongolian, 42. 

Moraes, Mr., 101, 130, 200. 

Mother oountry, 158, 245, 246, 

249. 

Mount Abu, 147. 

MudrS-R akahasa, 114. 

Muhammadan historians, 239. 
Mukhalihgam, 137. 

Mulavarman, 244, 245, 246, 249, 

250. 

Mund&» 167. 

Mundauandas, 161, 167. 
Mundareshtra, 166, 167. 

Mundarl, 167. 

Murdhfcbhishikta, 8. 

Murunda Dynasty, 94. 
Murugda-Tukharas, 79. 

Mushika, 125, 129, 202. 

Mysore, 167, 177, 196, 198. 

Mysore (MalavaJJi), 164. 

NachnSr, 16, 17, 38, 50, 58, 59, 60, 
71, 72, 73, 97, 99, 111, 213, 214, 
215. 
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Nftchna sculpture, 219. 

Naehna Temple, 213, 217, 218. 
Naga(s), 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 29, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 38, 39, 43, 47, 
49, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59, 00, 
61, 63, 142, 147, 148, 150, 155, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 187, 189, 
207, 228. 

Naga Baba, 57. 

Nagabhatta, xiv. 

Naga canopy, 96. 

Naga coins, 12. 

Naga custom, 222. 

Nagadatta (c. A.D, 328-348), 34, 30, 
37, 141, 142, 143, 144, 148, xiv. 
Nagadeva, 223, 224. 

Nagadeya, 30. 

Nagadvlpa, 155. 

Naga Dynasty (150-284 a.d.), 2, 3, 
8, 9, 12,16, 60. 

Naga Dynasty, Senior, 15. 

N4ga Emperor, 179, 183, 189. 
Ntiga Empire, 60, 83, 84, 180, 182, 
183, 189. 

Naga Gang&, 53. 

Naga Government, 33, 61. 

Naga, Haya, 26, 30. 

N&ga Images, 215. 

Naga, Karkota, 53. 

Naga Marriage, 222. 

Naga Princess, 179, 182, 187. 
Nagapura Nondivardhana, 14, 39. 
Nagara (or Karkota Nagara), 41, 
54, 55, 50, 58, 60, 147. 

Nagaraja, 38, 39, 95. 

Nagara, 55, 60. 

Nagara Vardhana, 40, 41, 55. 
N&gardhana, 40, 55. 

NagSrjuna, 171, 175, 177. 
NSgarjunl Konda (Nagarjuna’s 
Hill), 93, 171, 172. 

Nagari, 60, 01. 

Nagasa, 26, 27. 
iaga SaiikhapSla, 142. 


N&gasena. 34, 35, 36, 37, 78, 132, 
133, 130, 141. 

Nagaudh, N&god, 10, 30, 58, 67, 
70, 109, 111, 213, 214, 215, 

219. 

N&gaudh, Cnief of, 215, 219. 

N5gar Brahmins, 56. 

Nftga-Vak&takas, 133. 

Naga-V5kfttaka Period, 52, 149. 

N&gavam.4I, 41. 

NSgas, VaidiSa, 10. 

Naga Yamuna, 53. 

Nagpur, 39, 40, 41, 73, 74, 88, 
165, 179, 194, 242. 

Nagwa, 31. 

Naishadha, 85, 87, 88, 124, 128, 
131. 

Naishadha-Vidura, 70. 

Nakhavan (Nakhapan or Naha- 
pana), 9, 11. 

Nak(i (Khoh), 218. 

Nala, 85, 87, 88. 

NSlanda pJates, 111. 

Nandi Bull, 12, 52, 229, 230, 

231. 

Nandi Nagaa, 39, 40. 

Naridivardhana, 40, 41, 55 73. 

Nandi varman, 191, 192. 

Narasaraopct Plate (Guntur or 
Churd Plato), 191. 

Narbada, 51, 83. 

Narendrascna, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104. 

[Nareridrasena, Maharaja (435- 
470 a.!>.), 74, 76, 82.] 

Narseh (293-302 a.d.), 233, 234, 
235, 230, 241. 

Narseh, ShAh&nshah (a.d. 293- 
302), 240. 

Narseh, Vispuhr, Sds&nak&n (after 
294 a.d.), 240. 

Nasik, 170, 171. 

National Cult, 49. 

Nava Kbantja, 193. 
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Nava N&gas, 12, 15, ^ 8, 19, ^3, 
24, 25, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, 41, 
55. 

Nava Naga or Naka Dynasty, 10, 

122, 123. 

Navasa, 18. 

Nawagafh, 193. 

N»ya-(=Naga-)Kumara-Chariu of 
Pushpadanta, 222; 

Nopal(a), 112, 141, 144. 

NUaraja, 139. 

Nimar, 83. 

Nizam’a Dominions, 85. 

Noldoke, 241. 

North-Eastern India, 50. 

Northern Circars, 127. 

Northern India, 19, 48, 158. 
North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab, 20. 

Notes on the Malay Archipelago 
and Malacca, 245. 

Omgodu, 187. 

Odras, 124, 126. 

Orohha State, 67. 

Orissa, 51, 84, 87, 126, 136, 145. 
Oudh (Saketa), 113, 119, 123, 131, 
134. 

Oudheidkundigen Deinst, 247. 

Pabhosa, 23, 228. 

Padampaw&yo, 10. 

Pa<jLhumit.ra, 85, 86. 

Padma Dynasty, 11. 

PadmalayA, 38. 

Padmatnitra, 85, 86, 101, 238. 
Padraavati, 10, 11. 13, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 21, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
30, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 54, 59, 

123, 133, 134. 

Pahlavik, 234, 236. 

Poiknli, 233, 239. 

1 Paikuli Monument and Inscription 
of the early history of the 
Sassaoian Empire,* 233. 


Paikuli Sassanian Inscription (293/4 
a.d.), 233, 234, 238. 
Paishthapuraka, 67. 

Pak (the Eunuch), 235, 

Pakr, 236. 

Paladas or (PSlada-Shtikas), 43. 
PAladas (or Sh&lada), 146. 

Palakka as Palakkada, 135. 
Palakkaka Ugrasena, 137. 

Pali oanon, 226. 

Pallava(s), 67, 72, 73, 84, 92, 93, 
94, 96, 106, 107, 129, 130, 134, 
130, 137, 138, 167, 169, 175, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 187, 188, 189, 193, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 201, 202, 220, 221, 246, 
248, 249. 

Pallava Capital, 221. 

Pallava Court, 186. 

Pallava documents, 227. 

Pallava Dynasty, 179, 182, 197,246. 
Pallavas, early, 184, 186, 187. 
Pallava Emporor (Pailavendra), 130, 
136, 247. 

Pallava Inscriptions, 247. 

Pallava Script, 240. 

Pallava Seal, 232. 

Pallava title, 245. 

PampA, 81. 

Pampasara, 117. 

Panchaka, 43. 

PfifiohAla, 80. 

Pandavas, 182. 

Pa£dy*> 129. 

Panna, 8, 64, 66, 67, 70, 139. 

PApak (205-342 A.D.), 233, 240. 

Pa pak, coins of, 233. 

PApak Shah (about 200-220), 240. 
Paradas, 230. 

PArada king, 236. 

PArad&n, 235. 

PAradAn, king of the ; (King of the 
PArndas of Sanskrit or Paladas 
of AAoka), 236. 

Parama K&rabojas, 159. 
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PSrasIkos, 241. 

Pardi, 103. 

Pargiter, Mr., 15, 16, 22, 23, 43,65, ' 
66, 69, 78, 85, 88, 162, 163, 196. 
Parivr&jaka, 210. 

Parivrajaka Maharajas, 219. 
ParivrSjaka Maharaja Hastin, 109. 
Pariyatrika, 220, 221. 

PArsik, 234, 235, 236. 

Parthians, 180. 

P&rvatl, 56, 58, 71. 

Parvati Temple, 58, 217, 218. 
Pataka, 147. 

P&taliputra, 36, 51, 59, 80, 91, 112, 
113, 114, 118, 119, 128, 133, 
134, 142, 206, 222. 

Patafijali, 151. 

Pathak. Mr., 40. 

Patna, 112, 139. 

Patna Museum, 74, 105, 215. 
Patumitra, 101, 238. 

Pa^umitrah, 86. 

Paundra(s), 85, 124, 126, 134. 
Pavatasa, 72. 

Pav5ya, 13. 

Penukonda plates, 19S. 

Performer of Two ASvamedhas, 65. 
Periplus, 149. 

P6r6z (after 294 A.D.), 240, 241. 
Persia, 51. 

Persia, East, 241. 

Persian Empire, 51. 

Peshawar, 146. 

Pikira grant, 246. 

Pishtapura, 127, 137. 

Pish tapuraka-M alien dragirika- 
KauMuraka Svamidatta, 136, 
137. 

Pifchttpnram, 127, 176. 

P4hun<Ja, 138. 

Poli, 245. 

Poona, 41. 

Poona Plates, 63, 73, 74, 116. 

Porte, 235, 236. 

Post-Guptan, 83. 


I Prabhflkara, M&h&r&ja $rf, 86. 

! PrabhavatT, Prabh&vatl Gupt& 
(MahaclovI), 40, 41, (13, 73, 74, 
70, 82, 98, 100, 104, 109, 110, 
113, 113, 116, 188, 203, 242. 
Pradlptavarman, 89. 

Prakiyas, 174. 

Prakrifc(a), 181, 180, 187. 

Pr&rjunas, 147, 148, 150. 
Prat(i)kiira, MahiirSja 6rJ, 86. 
Pravarapura, 74, 76. 

[Pravarasena, 22, 38, 62, 05, 66, 
70, 77, 78, 79, 82, 90, 93, 94, 
95, 98, 111, 185, 227, 241.] 
Pravarasena I (284-344 A.D.), 4, 6, 
28, 32, 37, 02, 64, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
76, 80, 83, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 

98, 99, 105, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
117, 134, 153, 175, 185, 186, 195, 
227, 229, 230, 236, 238, 239, 241, 
243. 

[See also sub Pravarasena, 
above.] 

Pravarasena II, 73, 74, 75, 76, 

99, 100, 104, 110, 188, 242. 
Pravarasena, coins of, 227. 
Pravarasena the VakR^ka, Brah¬ 
min Emperor, 5, 17, 32, 65, 77, - 
81, 83. 

Pravlra, 16, 65, 66, 69, 77, 88, 
97, 122, 123, 183. 

Pravlraka, 30, 07. 

Pravlra =Pravarasena, 16, 30, 77. 
Pray&ga, 55. 

Prayaga (on the Ganges), 15, 123. 
Pre-Guptan, 228. 

Pre-Guptan level, 231. 

President of the City Corporation, 
225. 

President of the Council of Nagod, 
217. 

PfithivI, 156. 

Prithivl-Glta, 209. 

[Prithivlshena, 72, 77, 99, 120, 130, 
131, 186, 213, 214, 218, 225, 228, 
i 231.] 
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Pfithivlahena I (348-375 A.x>.), 17, 
60, 62, 63, 64, 71, 72, 73, 76, 
77, 78, 88, 97, 99, 111, 131, 204, 
205 [See above], 

Prithivlshena II (470-485 A.D.), 60, 
67, 74, 75, 76, 102, 103. 
[Pfibhivlshepa Vftkityaka, 93, 202.] 
Prithu, 204. 

Province of Champa-Tamralipti, 
157. 

Pulaka, 16. 

PulakeiHn, 107. 

Pulakodin I, 106, 107. 

Pulakc&in II, 127, 136. 

Pulmda(s), 43, 46, 47. 

Pulinda abrahmananam, 43. 
Pulinda(a), Indian, 43. 

Pulindft(s), Scythio, 43. 

Pulinda Yavu, 43. 

Fulom&vi HI, 175. 

Pulumavi, 11. 

Punaf a, 220, 221. 

Punjab, 20, 35, 38, 43, 50, 54, 91, 
131, 143, 149, 234. 

Punjab, Eastern, 89, 00.. 91, 143, 
144. 

Punj&bf, 115. 

Pur&pa Text, 190. 

PurSpic Data, 238. 

Purika, 14, 15, 16, 35, 40, 55, 88. 
Purl Kailchanaka, 18. 

Puri Kush an Coins, 51. 

Puriaadata (230-250 a.d.), 177. 
Purnnavarman, 247, 218, 249. 
Purushadata, 13, 15. 

Pushpa, 238. 

Puahpamitra, 85, 86. 

Pushpapura, 112, 132, 133. 
Pushyamitra, 85, 86, 102, 103, 104, 
148, 171, 210, 238. 

Pushy am* tra Republic, 101. 
Pushyamitra &unga (Emperor of 
Aryavarta), 65, 92. 

Pushyamitra War of Skandagupta 
(455 A.o.), 103, 104. 


Pyu, 158. 

Raghava, Emperor, 209. 

Roghu, 130, 210, 241. 

Raghuvsn»6a, 101, 115. 

R&hulft Sankptyayana, 225- 
Raipur, 84. 

Rajadhiraja, 248, 249. 

Raj agriha, 17. 

Raj ahmu ndry, 137. 

RajA Jayasimha Vallabha, 107. 
Rftja*Niti~May5khft, 130. 

R8,j Bokhara, 54, 60. 

R&jatar&hgixiT, 29, 43, 52, 154. 
Rajmahal Hills, 51. 

Rajputana (MarubhCuni), 35, 39, 

41, 53, 55, 91, 147, 150, 211. 
Rakta-mpittika, Rakta*mati, 250. 
Rama, 204, 209. 

Rama the R&ghava, 210. 
Ramaohandra, 12, 13, 14. 
Ramachandra Chandrainsu, 9. 
Ramadata, 12, 13. 

Ramagiri (RSm^ek), 74, 242. 
Ramagupta, 119. 

R&masu, 12. 

Ranaraga, 107. 

Rapson, Prof., 12, 13, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 27, 54, 86, 101, HO, 114, 
147, 161, 164, 167, 237, 238. 
Raslitrakuta, 39, 41, 96. 

Ravi, 148. 

Rawalpindi, 140. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 233. 
Rayakofcl, 187. 

R. D. Banerji, Mr., 58. 

Republics, 204. 

Republics of the Punjab, 211. 
Republics of Rajputana, 211. 
Revata, Venerable, 225. 

Rewah, 67. 

Rice, Mr., 164, 169, 197, 200. 
j Riddhapur Plates, 74, 242. 
j Rise of the Guptas (275 to 375 a.d.) 
112 . 
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Rishikas, Northern (the Anil 
people), 159. 

Rodgers, Mr., 29. 

Rohtaa, 118. 

Romans, 241. 

Roman Caesor (Kesar), 235. 

Roman Emperor (M. Aur. Carus), 
234, 230. 

Rose, Mr., 115. 

Rudra, 35, 73, 78, 141. 

Rudrad&man (&aka Satrap, c. 15u 
A.D.), 148, 149, 151, 105, 160, 
171, 200, 237, 244. 

Rudradeva, 5, 17, 32, 77, 131, 137, 
141, 143. 

Rudradhara-Bhatfcarika Ujanika, 
MahadevI, 174. 

Rudramatl, Mahftdt vl, 231. 

Rudraraatl’s Seal, 231. 

[Rudrasena, 30, 32, 35, 62, 73, 76, 
77, 79, 00, 108, 141, 142, 143, 
213, 225, 228.] 

Rudrasona I (344-348 a.d.), 6, 17, 
32, 34, 62, 71, 72, 70, 77, 78, 79, 
83, 99, 131, 141, 218, 229, 243. 
[See also mb Rudraaena, above.] 

Rudrasena II, 63, 72, 73, 74, 70, 
77, 82, 88, 99. 

Rudrasona, the Siduka, 32. 

Sabha Parvan, 89. 

Sacred Fire, 45. 

Sadyaskara, 96. 

Sahajati, 225, 220. 

Sahasanlkas, 147, 148, 150. 

Sahni, Dayaram, Mr., 21, 89, 230. 

Sahya, 115. 

Saimhalaka king, 157. 

&ai6ika, 128. 

£ai$itas, 124. 

Saiva, 50, 52, 182, 228, 240, 249. 

^aivaism, 178. 

$aivites, 90. 

6aka(s), 11, 43, 40, 47, 48. 52, 
146, 161, 153, 177, 200, 237, 
239. 
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Sakadhipati, 146. 

$aka Era, 236, 245. 

Sakdnshdh, 235, 241. 

$aka Pulindas, 43. 

Saka Satraps, 92, 170, 237, 238, 239. 

Sakastha(na), 220, 221. 

$aka(s), Western, 110. 

Saketa, 80, 119, 123, 124. 

Sakhurifidn, 235. 

Saktivarman, 127. 

^akyamSua, 85. 

Salanknyana, 127, 128. 

Salt Range, 5. 

halvas, 89, (Salyas), 115. 

Samata^a, 126, 127, 144. 

Sambalpur, 137. 

Saiigha, 211. 

Sararat, 05, 227. 

Saraudragnpta, 4, 5, 17, 28, 32, 34, 

36, 37, 43, 50, 53, 57, 59, 62, 03. 

64, 67, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 

84, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 04, 95, 

98, 111, 113, 118, 110. 120, 121, 

123, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 

133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 

140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 

148, 149, 151, 150, 157, 158, 170, 

181, 182, 185, 186, 192, 195, 199, 

201, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 

208, 210, 211, 224, 230, 237, 239, 

241, 242, 243, 249. 

Sraudra Gupta’s India (Empire), 

2, 22, 131, 250. 

Samudra Gupta Period, 154. 

Samudratata> 120. 

Safichi Hill (Kakanada), 148. 

Sankhapala, 34, 142. 

Sanskrit, 95, 07, 118, 128, 157, 

100, 182, 186, 187, 183, 200, 215, 

228, 231 244, 245, 247, 249. 

Sanskrit, Classical, 95. 

Sanskrit Inscription of Java, the 
earliest, 247. 

Sanskrit Inscription of Mulavarmaa, 

I 246. 
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Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-chanh, 


244. 

Sanskrit K&vya, 95. 

S&ntakama, 177. 

Sfintaka Satavahana, 177. 
Santivamian, 102. 

Sanyusina r 219. 

Sarada Prasad, Mr., 60. 

Sarguja, 88. 

Sarnath, 42. 

$arva Nfi-ga, 34, 37. 
larvae atha, 111. 

SAsan, 233. 

Sassanian, 50, 90, 241. 

Sassanian Emperor, 145. 

Sassanian Emperor Shapur II, 146. 
Sassanian Empire, 94, 239. 
Sassanian Inscriptions, early; Seals 
and Coins, 238. 

4 Sassanian Invasion of India’, 234. 
Sassanian king, 211. 

Sassanian rule, 241. 

Sassaniun throne, 234. 

6s$tri, Hirnnanda, Dr., 173. 

Sastri, Krishna, 164, 176, 181. 
Sata, 168. 

Sfttahani, 221. 

Sfttakanni, 168, 196. 

^atakarni(s), 201. 

Satokarni II (100-44 B.O.), 177. 
S&takarni Satavahanas, 92. 
Satavahana(s), 8, 9, 11, 41, 51, 
79, 88, 92, 93, 96, 105, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 152, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 107, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 183, 184, 
196, 201. 244. 

Satavahana Emperor, 112, 113. 
Sftti, 168. 

Satna, 67, 71, 216. 

Satpura, 64, 128. 

Satfap, 171, 174, 233, 234, 237. 
Satraps, Western, 237. 
6audr&yapas, 150. 

Saumya, 155. 
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Saurapura, 9. 

Saurashtva(s), 171. 

3avara(s), 117, 118. 

Sayindaka, 220. 

Sayyidi, 235. 

Seal (BhftB) No. 14, -229, 230, 232. 

Seal No. 15,-228. 

Seal No. 25,—229. 

Seal No. 26,-229, 230, 231. 

Seal No. 27,-229, 231. 

Seal No. 29,-226, 230. 

Seal No. 30,-231. 

Seal No. 33,—231. 

Seal Nos. 36, 37,-231. 

Seal No. 38,-231. 

Seal Nos. 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51—231. 

Seal No. 52,-231. 

Seal No. 54,-231. 

Seal No. 57,-231. 

Seal No. 73,-230. 

Seal No. 78,--232. 

Second Council (about 100 years 
after Buddha’s death), 225. 

Second War of Samudra Gupta, 142. 

Seistan, 90, 159. 

Sena, 141. 

Senavarman, 89. 

Sendraka, 221. 

V • 

Sendraka Capital, 221. 

Senior Naga Dynasty, 15. 

Seoni, 40, 74. 

Seoni Plates, 74. 

$esha, 14. 

6esha (King of the Nagas or Nags- 
raja), 9, 10, 12, 13. 
iSeshadata, 12, 13. 

&esha Naga, 12, 14. 

Shahdnshdh, 233, 241. 

Shfihanush&hi, 145, 156, 204, 200, 

227. 

Sh&hi, 145. 

Shahi Shahanushahl, 145. 

Shahpuhr 1 (241-272), 233, 240. 

ShAhpuhr II (309-379), 234, 240. 

Shahpuhr III (383-388), 234, 240. 
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Sh&hpuhr, coins of, 233. 

Sh&hpuhr, harkapatr (after a.d. 
294), 240. 

ShAhpubr S&kAnsh&h, 240. 

Shahpuhr Sh4h (previous to A.l>. 

224), 240. 

Shaikh, 235. 

Shalada, 146. 

Shapur, 55. 

Shapnr II (310-379 a.d.), 146. 
Shimoga, 164, 167. 

ShirAz, 233. 

Sbi-yen-te*ka or Shan«t‘e*ka, 177. 
Shorkofc (old divipura), 144. 

Sial, 115. 

Sinlkot, 115. 

Siddha, 45. 

Siddhantam, 137. 
dikharae, 57, 58, 97, 217. 

Sikhara svamin, 119. 
dikhara Temple, 217, 218. 

Sikkim, 144. 

Simhala (Ceylon), 156, 157. 
Singhalese, 156. 

Sirahapuro, 89,90,127,142,149, 250. 
Simhapura Rajya, 89. 

Sirhhapura Y&davas, 89. 
Simhavarman (the Pallavendra), 
196. 

Simhavammn I (c. 332-344 a.d.), 

137, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195, 247. 
Simhavarman II (c. 346-360 a.d.), 

138, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195. 
Simhavarman II (Pallava) (330- 

344 a.d.), 197. 

Simla Hills, 144. 

Sindh, 51,92,131,132, 153, 234,241. 
Sindh, Lower, 148. 

Bindhu, 46. 125. 

Sindhu-tata, 125. 

Sindhuta^a, 150. 

Singhapura (Simhapura) Dynasty 
of, 89. 

8irighav&nnan, 89. 

Sipro, 48. 


Sirhind, 60, 241. 

Siri BAhu-vala-Clifttamula (or 
Clmtamula II), Mahur&ja V&sithl- 
puta, 173. 

Siri Chatamula I, 175. 

Siri Vlra • Purisa - Data ( «= V T r a 
Purushadatta), 173. 

SlfltAn, 241. 

feu Chandradfita, 12, 13. 
di&uka Pravlraka, 15. 
feu Nandi, 10, 12, 13, 14. 
diva, 49, 61, 53, 73, 95, 167, 168, 
169, 190, 207, 218, 232. 
diva’s bull, 228. 
diva. data, 13, 15. 
divadatta, 13, 170. 
diva-faces, 218. 

Siva K&lanjara, 229. 
diva-Khada-Naga-.Siri, 168. 
divalihgam, 11, 216. 
divalihga of Kalailjara, 228. 
i divumagha, Mah&raja, 230. 
divamagha, seal of, 230. 
Sivamegha, 230. 

fe a Nandi, 11, 13, 14, 15, 23, 31. 
diva Skanda, 168, 194. 
divaskandavarman, 93, 167, 168, 
175, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 193, 
194. 

Sivaakandavarman (H&ritlputra), 

200 . 

divaskandavarman (the Pallava 
Yuvar&ja), 179. 

(diva) Skandavarman I (c. 280-295 
a.d.), 191, 195. 

diva Skandavarman I, Dharma- 
Maharajadhiraja, 187, 207. 
diva Skandavarman I, Yuva- 
Mahar&ja, 186. 
diva Temple, 217, 218. 

Siwaliks, 134. 

Skandagupta, 34, 37, 41, 103, 104, 
115, 127. 

Skanda Naga, 31, 35, 36, 49. 
Skanda-sishya (Skandavarman), 
187,188. 
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Skandavannan I, Pnllava (Siva), 


93, 95. 

Skanduvarman III (Pallava) (o. 
344-346 A.D.), 189, 190, 191, 192, 
195, 196, 198. 

Smith, Dr. Vinoont, 4, 13, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 37, 57, 
72, 105, 110, 127, 146, 147, 149, 


156, 234, 237. 

Scxlaea, M vh&kahatrapa, 11. 
Son of Heaven, 51. 


Southern Empire, 93, 202. 

Southern Empire of Dakshinapatlia, 


176. 


Southern India (240-350 A.i>.), I, 
87. 


Southern Indian names, 246. 
Southern Inscriptions, List of, Kiel* 
horn’s, 185. 

South Indian, 249. 

Spandor&fc, 235. 

Spooner, Dr., 112. 
graddha, 47. 

{Wgdharu, 248. 

&rl Har8ha Sarhvab, 112. 

$rl Gupta, 242. 

Avl Mira, 244. 

^rl-Parvata, 93, 171, 172, 177. 

Sri Parvata Ikshvakus, 176. 

Sri Parvatiyas (100 or 105 years), 


162, 163, 164, 171. 


150 A.D.-360 A.D. 

State officials, 227. 

Straits Settlements, 155. 
Stri-rashtra (RAjya), 129, 202. 
Submission of Farther India to 
Samudra Gupta, 144. 

Submission of the Frontier Eulers 
and the Hindu Republics, 144. 
Subordinate Brahmin kingdoms of 
the South, 196. 

SudarSana, 166. 

Sudras, 43, 47, 125, 151. 

Madras, Hindu, 125. 

Sudras, Mlochcha, 125. 

Su-G8hga, 114, 118. 

Su-Gainglya, 114. 

Sumatra, 155, 157, 249. 

Sumatra* Java, 155. 
Sundaravarman, 36, 80, 114, 116. 
duhga(s), 8, 9, 10, 105, 180, 228. 
^urignn Nagas, post-, 10. 
Supratlka-nabh5ra, 85. 
Su-Pratlkana Bhara, 86. 
Supratikam, 98. 

Supreme Force, 49. 

Supushpa Lichchhavi, 112. 

^ura(s) (=Yaudheyaa), 125, 131, 

149, 150. 

Sura Abhlras, 46. 

Suraj Mau, 57. 

Surapura* 9, 37. 

6flrasena, 89. 

Surashtra, 91, 104, 125, 148, 149, 

150, 165, 237, 238, 239. 
Sura9h^ra-Avanti, 92. 

Surva. 29. 



$ri Satakar^i t (Emperor of Dak- 
shinapatha), 65. 

$rl Vindhya, 228; family of (i.e. of 
King VindhyaSakti), 228. 

$ri Vindhyavardhana Maharaja 
(Increaser of Sri Vindhya), 228. 
Srughna, 34,36, 37, 142. 
&rutavarman, 157, 

State Bank, 225. 


Su6arman, 193. 

Susarman, the Kanva king, 9. 
Susunia inscription, 142. 
Sutlej, 148. 

Svabhoga-nagara, 141. 
Svamiu, Siva Nandi, 10. 
Svarnabindu Siva, 11, 

Svati, 168. 

I Svamkiatta, 137, 138, 139. 




Tabari, 233, 241. 

Tahrauli, 67. 

Tailapa, 219. 

Taka, 35. 

Taka Dynasty, 35. 

Taka Naga, 39, 54. 

Taka Vam4a, 33, 3S, 54. 

Takka, 33, 54, 89. 

TaklcacMa, 33. 

Talagunda, 101, 130, 169, 198, 200, 

201 . 

TambrSpa, 186. 

Tamil, 94* % 129, 180, 185, 202. 
Tamilagara; State of, 94. 

Tamil land, 94. 

Tamraliptas, 124. 

Tamralipti, 126, 127, 157, 205. 
Tamraparna, 155. 

Tamraparnf, 165. 

Tan^ava, 49. 

Tandy, 235. 

Tapti ‘Wostorn * Khandosh * Kanheri, 
101,128. 

Ttruma, 248. 

TAruma-Nagara, 247, 248. 

Tata, Sir Dorabji, 233. 

Teli'Dynasty, 219. 

Telugu, 127. 

T&rakhfln, 235. 

Third War of Samudra Gupta (c. 

349 or 350 a.d.), 144. 

Thomas, 233. 

Tiger-type, 118. 

Tigowa (Tigawah), 57, 99. 

Tikarl, 219. 

Tird&t, 235. 

Tinva, 21. 

Tonk, 54. 

Traikuta(e), 110. 

Traikuta Era, 108, 110. 
Traiku^ftkas, 101 102, 103, 109, 
110 . 

Trairajya, 125, 129, 202. 

Traya Naga, 27, 28, 35. 

Trigartas, 89. 


Trikuta, 64, 76, 88. 102, 104, 110, 
(Trekuta), 220, 221. 

Tridula, 91. 

Tugu (B&kasih) Inscription, 248. 
Tokhara, 65, 66. 

Tukhara Murundas* 8, 122, 153. 
Turushka, 29, 44. 

Uchcha-kalpa, 58, 111. 

Ueh-hara, 58, 111, 215, 217, 219. 
Uday(a)giri, 97, 105j 120, 148. 
Udaygiri-Doogarh, Guptan, 59. 
Udayendiram plates, 189, 192. 
Ugrasena of Palakka, 139. 
UjjayinI, 174, 176. 

Umya, Mr., 15S. 

Umyara, 53. 

Unassigned Miscellaneous Ancient 
Coins of Northern India, 24. 
Unification of the North and South, 
160. 

United Provinces (of Agra and 
Oii.lh), 18, 19, 23, 24, 26, 32, 
50, 51, 55, 73, 81, 144. 
Uttama-data, 13, 15. 

94. 

Vahikah, 33, 83, 115. 

Vahllkas, 46, 85. 

- VaidiSa, 85. 

Vaidi£aka, 32. 

Vaidifia Nagas, 10, 14. 

Vaijayantl, 164, 166, 167. 
Vaijayantlpura-r&ja Manavya- 

Sagotto Haritiputto Vinhu 
. Kadda-Chutu-kulananda«8&ta- 
kanni, 167. 

Vaingeyaka Hastivarman, 137. 
Vai&UI, 225. 

Vaishnavl, 45. 

Vaishnavism, 178, 208. 

Vaiiyas, 47. 

Vaivahik&h. 85. 

Vahiin&rr, 235. 

V&japeya(s), 65, 92, 90, 175. 









V&jiraedha, 65, 66. 

V&k&ta, 68. 

Vak&takafs), 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,15,16, 17, 
28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 


I V&k&taka Kingdom, 202, 216. 
V&k&taka Kingdom, Later (348-520 
A.D.), 1, 62. 

Vak&taka Mahar&jadhir&ja, 223, 


41, 44, 47, 50, 53, 55, 66, 57, 58, 
50, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 60, 67, 68, 
70, 71, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 81, 
82, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
94, 05, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 


227. 

Vakafcakan, 161, 231, 249. 
V&kataka-Pallftvas, 197. 

V&k&taka Pallava Dynasty, 240. 
V&k&taka Pallava Period, 249. 
V&kftfcaka Period, 64, 154, 105, 


108, 109, 110, 111, 117, 118, 120, 
123, 126, 128, 129, 131, 132, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 148, 152, 154, 150, 160, 178, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 188, 190, 
193, 105, 199, 201, 202, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 214, 226, 227, 228, 231, 
237, 239, 243. 

V&kataka Cave, No. XVT, 105. 

v ”iV;ataka Cave, No. XVII, 105. 

Vak&taka Chakra, 214. 

V&k&taka Chakravartin, 202. 

Vak&taka oins, *228, 232. 

V&k&taka Court, 231. 

V&k&taka document, 242. 

Vak&taka emblems, 231, 

V&k&taka Emperor (Samr&t), 92, 
96, 118, 195, 202, 242. 

Vak&taka Empire (284-348 a.t>.), 
1, 62, 04, 82, 83, 91, 92, 102, 
103, 104, 108, 110, 122, 128, 131, 
132, 134, 143. 

V&k&taka Era (248-249 a.d.), 99, 

102 , 111 . 

V&k&taka family, 228, 243. 

V&k&taka Government, 227. 

Vak&taka-Gupta Art, 158. 

Vak&taka House, 204, 239, 243. 

Vnkataka, Imperial, 195. 

Vak&taka, Imperial Bharadvaja, 
183. 

Vak&takiv Imperial Capital, 226. 

V&k&taka, Imperial time, 238. 

V aka taka Inscriptions, 216, 223, 
228, 229. 


225, 233. 

V&k&taka Period, Later (348-550 
a.d.), 99. 

Vak&taka Period, Third, 84. 
V&k&taka Period, Imperial, 84. 
V&k&taka Plates, 229. 

V&krttaka Prince, 225. 

V&kB^aka Province of Berar and 
Khandosh, 104. 

V&k&taka Script, 249. 

V&k&taka Seals, 223, 231. 
V&k&taka Seals at BhH«. 226. 
Vak&taka Sovereign, 227. 

V&k&taka Territory, 214. 

V&k&taka Wheel-mark, 231. 
V&katnka Writing, 227. 

V&kStaka year, 230. 

ValabhT, 102, 238. 

Vftlhika, 85. 

Vallabha, 107. 

Van a par van, 46. 

Vanaspara, 42, 113. 

Vanaspara, Mahfikshntrapa, 11,116 
Vanasphara, 41, 42. 

Vanavasa, 129, 174, 175. 

Vanav&sl, 105, 200. 

Vandalism, 217. 

Vahga, 127, 175. 

Vangara, 10, 14, 30. 

V&g&t (V&k&ta), 6. 

Vaprake&vara, 246. 

Var&tfgurt, 235. 

Var&hadova, 75. 

I Varahren II (275-292 a.T>.), 90. 
i V&ravati, 238. 
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Varavatya Yddavas, 238. 

(Vard)z girde, 235. 

Varhrdu I, 234, 240, 241. 

Varhrdn II, 234, 240, 241. 

Varhrdn UI, 23&, 234, 235, 240. 

Varhrdn IV, 234, 240. 

Varrad (Chinese 1 Fan *), 245. 

Varmans, 148. 

Varna, 118. 

Var^&rama Dh^rma, 47, 95. 

Vuriina, 155. 

Vasanbadova, 17, 114, 141. ^ 

Vasantnsena, 17, 114, 141. 

Vasautatilakd, 156. 

Vaaasuputtra, 230. 

Vasiahka, 29. 

Vaaiahtha, 196. 

Vaaishthlputtra, 230. 

Vasi^hlputa Sami (svamin) Cbam- 
dasati (228-231 A.D.), 176. 

Vaaitihlputtt Ikhdka Siri Chatamula, 
173. * 

Vasithlputa Siri- B&hu-vala-Oh&fca* 
mula (op Chatarnula II), 173. 

Vaau, 65. 

Vdsudeva, [Kushan], 3, 7, 19, 21, 
22, 23, 29, 61, 224. 

Vasupujya, 32. 

Va$a (war), 147. 

Vatadh&nya (V*Hadhdna=Pata- 
hdim=Pathun), 129. 

Va^aka, 147. 

Vat&pi, 106. 

Vayalur, 192. 

Vayu Purana, 16, 18, 32, 34, 37, 
43, 46, 55, 65, 69, 78, 79, 84, 
85, 86, 88, 97, 122, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 131, 154, 161, 162, 163, 
244, 250. 

Vedas, 47. 

Vedic Yajfia Bahusuvamaka, 
246. 

Velurpalaiyam, 96, 192. 

Velurpaiaiyam plates, 183, 187, 
191, 193. 



Veoa (Waingfthgd), 126. 

Vengl, 135, 136, 137, 138. 

Ve&gT School of Indian Art, 177. 

Vengorilsh^ra, 135. 

VehkateAvara, 17. 

Vesara, 56, 60. 

Vichi, 225. 

Vichigr&tna, 225. 

VidiAa, 9, 13, 16, 18, 19, 39, 40, 
53, 67, 139. 

VidiSd-Mathurd Naga Coins, 19. 

Vidida Ndgae, 9, 15, 30, 42, 

122 . 

Vididd Vfishas, 69. 

Vidura, 83, 85, 87. 

Vidydiiliara, 38. 

Vidyalankara, J-, 159. 

Vidyasfigara, 85, 86, 161. 

Vijayd domain!, 143. 

Vijaya-Dadanapura, 136. 

Vijayadova-varman, 128. 

Vijayanandivcirman, 127. 

Vijayanagara, 178. 

Vijaya Palotka^a, 191. 

Vijayapuri, 173. 

Vijaya-Skandavarman, 181, 247. 

Vijaya Vishnugopavarman, 191. 

Vikramdditya, 210. 

Vikramdditya ^dlivahana, 46. 

VikrnmorvasI, 100. 

Vinaya Pi^aka, 225. 

Vindhyadeda, 161. 

Vindhya (Hills), 6, 29, 55, 64, 70, 
72, 77, 80, 106, 125, 128, 228. 

Vindhyakos, 32, 33, 65, 66, 68, 78, 
84, 87, 93, 122, 160, 161, 181, 
182. 

Vindhyakas, Imperial (Imperial 
Vdkdfcakoe), 181. 

Vindhyadakti (248-284 A.D.), 8, 16, 
02, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 75, 70, 
77, 79, 84, 85, 87, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
106, 111, 122, 123, 131, 170, 176, 
181, 182, 183, 199, 207, 227, 
229. 
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VinAhyavasinl (Modem Vindhya- 
ehala), 6, 20. 

Vipbu Kadda (Vishnu Skanda), 
164, 168. 

Vi(n)vasph&ni, 11, 16, 32, 42. 
Vimvasphati, 42. 

Vlra, 183, 188, 106. 

Vlra Korcha (or Vira, KGrcha), 
187, 195. 

Vlra*Korcha Kumara Vishnu 1,194- 
Vlra-Korehavarrnan (Kumara 

Vishnu), 179, 187, 188. 
Vlra-Kureha, 179, 180, 183, 187, 
189, 191. 

Vlra-Kurcha Kum&ra Vishnu, 103. 
Vlra Kurcha Kumara Vishnu (at 
Kaftchl) (c. 206-280 a.d.) # 196. 
Vlra-Kurcha Pallava, 170. 
Virapurisadata, Siri, 173. 

Vlra- Purisadata [ Vlra- Purusha- 

datta], 174, 176, 170, 184. 
Virascna, 12, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
27, 28, 31, 36, 36, 37, 38, 60. 
Vlrosena, Svamin, 21. 

VXravarman (c. 295-297 A.D.), 183, 
187, 188, 101, 193, 194, 195. 
Vishnu, 42, 45, U9, 120, 121, 

123, 12 4 126, 140, 153, 190, 200, 
208. 

Vishnu (Vikranta), 249. 

Vishnugopa, 137, 138, 139, 185, 
189, 192, 195, 197. 

[Vishnugopa I (c. 340 a.d.), 101, 

192, 194, 105.] 

Vishnugopa II, 191, 192. 
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